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THE  TRUE  GEAIDEUR  OF  NATIOIfS. 


An  Oration  bbfoeb  the  AoTEORiTiEa  of  the  City 

OF   BOBTON,    JCLT   i,    1845. 


0,  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand, 

(For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed?) 

Till  truth  and  right  &om  violence  be  ftijod. 

MiLTOH,  Soanet  to  Fairfaa. 
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SiLiuS  Itaucvs,  Pimca,  Lib.  XI.  tv.  592-696. 

Sed  majoris  eat  gloriiS  ^isa  bdla  iierio  ocddere  qaam  homines  fcrro, 
et  Hcquirere  yel  obtinere  pacem  pace,  tion  bello.  —  Auoustibi  Epkiola 
CCLXII.,  ad  Dorsum  Comilem. 

Certainly,  if  all  who  look  upon  themselves  aa  men,  not  so  much  from 
the  shape  of  their  bodies  as  because  they  are  endowed  with  reason,  would 
listen  awhile  unto  Christ's  wholas^me  and  peaceable  decrees,  ami  not, 
puffed  np  with  arrogance  and  concdt,  rather  believe  their  own  opinions 
than  his  admonitions,  the  whole  world  long  ago  (turning  the  nse  of 
iron  into  inilder  works)  should  have  lived  in  most  quiet  tranquillity,  and 
have  met  together  in  a  firm  and  indissoluble  league  of  most  safe  con- 
cord. —  Arnobiuh  Afbr,  Adoersiis  Geates,  Lib.  L  o.  6, 

And  so  for  the  first  time  [three  hundred  years  after  the  Chiislian  era] 
the  meek  and  peaceful  Jesue  became  a  God  of  Battle,  and  the  cross,  the 
holy  sign  of  Chiistian  redemption,  a  banner  of  bloody  strife  This  ir- 
reconcilable incongruity  between  the  symbol  of  universal  peace  and  the 
horrors  of  war,  in  my  judgment!,  is  conclusive  against  the  miraiulous 
or  snpematnral  characler  of  the  transaction  {the  vision  of  Constantme] 

—  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  .Mosheim  concurred  m  these 
sentiments,  for  which  I  will  readily  encounter  the  charge  of  Quakenom 

—  MiLMAN,  History  o/"CSri'simn!Vj,  Book  III.  chap.  1 

When  you  see  fighting,  be  peaceable ;  for  a  peaceable  disposition  shuts 
the  door  of  contention.  Oppose  kindness  to  penerseness  the  sharp 
sword  will  not  cut  soft  silk.  By  using  sweet  words  and  gentleness  you 
may  lead  an  elephant  with  a  hair.  —  Saadi,  Tlie  Guliatan,  translated  by 
Francis  Gladwin,  Chap.  IH.  Tale  28. 

Si  Ton  YOus  disait  que  tons  les  chats  d'un  grand  pays  se  sont  assem- 
bMs  par  milliers  dans  one  plajne,  et  qu'aprfes  avoir  miauls  tout  leur 
saoiil,  ils  se  sont  jetes  avec  fiireur  les  uns  sur  les  antres,  et  out  jou^  en- 
semble de  la  dent  et  de  la  giiffe,  que  de  cette  m61^  il  est  demenr^  do 
part  et  d'autre  neuf  ^  dix  mille  chats  soi'  la  place,  qui  ont  infccte  I'air 
k  dix  lieues  de  1^  ^ar  leur  puanteur,  ne  diriea-vous  pas,  "  Voili  le  plus 
abominable  sabbat  dont  on  ^t  jamais  on'i  pailec  "  1  Et  si  les  loups 
en  fiusaient  de  meme,  quels  hnrlements '  quelle  bonchene '  Et  si  les  uns 
on  les  autres  vous  dieaient  qu  ils  aiment  la  gloirt 
pas  de  tont  votre  ccBur  de  Iingennit^  de  ces  pauvrea  bStesI  — 
BnuifenE,  Les  Caracleres:  Des  Jt  gementa 
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He  was  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  maxim,  \vJiich  had  of  late  years 
received  very  general  assent,  that  the  best  security  for  the  continuance 
of  peai^  was  lo  ba  prepared  for  war.  That  was  a  maxim  which  might 
have  been  applied  to  rtie  nations  of  antiquity,  and  to  society  in  a  com- 
paratively barbavons  and  ancivilized  state Men,  when  they  adopted 

suchamaxim,  and  made  htvge  preparations  in  time  of  peace  that  would 
1je  sufficient  in  time  of  war,  were  apt  lo  be  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
put  their  efficiency  to  the  test,  that  all  their  great  preparations  nnd  ihe 
result  of  their  toil  and  expense  might  not  be  thrown  away.  —  Eahl  op 
Aberdbeh,  Hansard's  Parliaimtitan/  Debates,  July  20,  1849. 

Belhaa  para,  si  paoem  vdii,  was  a  maxim  regarded  by  many  as  con- 
Imning  an.  incontestable  truth.    It  was  one,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  received 

witli  great  caution,  and  admitting  of  moch  qualification We 

should  liest  consult  the  true  interests  of  Ihe  oonntry  by  husbanding  our 
resources  in  a  time  of  peace,  and,  instead  of  a  lavish  expenditnre  on  all 
the  means  of  defence,  by  placing  some  trust  in  the  latent  and  dormant 
energies  of  the  nation.  —  Sib  Robert  Peel,  HaiieariFs  Parltamentarg 
IMxdes,  March  12,  1850. 

Let  ns  terminate  this  disastrous  system  of  rival  expenditure,  and  mu- 
tually agree,  with  no  hypocrisy,  but  in  a  mannei-  and  under  circnm- 

Btances  which  can  admit  of  no  donbt,  —  by  a  reduction  of  armaments, 

that  peace  is  really  our  policy.  —  Mk.  D'Ibbaeli,  Hansarffs  ParUa- 
merttarg  Debates,  July  21,  IB59. 

All  high  titles  of  honor  come  hitherto  from  fighting.  Tour  Hertog 
(Duke,  Dux)  is  Leader  of  Armies;  your  Earl  (Jaii)  is  Strong  Man; 
your  Marshal,  Oavaliy  Horsesboer.  A  Millenniiun,  or  Reign  of  Peace 
and  Wisdom,  having  fl'om  of  old  been  prophesied,  and  becommg  now 
daily  more  and  more  indubitable,  may  it  not  be  apprehended  that  such 
fighting  titles  will  cease  to  be  palatable,  and  new  and  higher  need  to 
be  devised  ?  —  Carlyle,  ^nrtor  Sesaiius,  Book  III.  chap,  7. 

After  the  memorable  conflict  of  June,  1848,  in  which,  as  Chefde  Ba- 
taitloa,  he  [Ary  Sohefftrj  had  shown  a  lapacity  for  military  conduct,  not 
less  remarked  than  his  cool  courage  Genertj  Changamier  then  com- 
manding Ihe  National  Quani  of  Pans  tendered  to  Scheifersacoepti 
ance  the  cross  of  Commandear  He  replied  Had  this  honorable  is- 
tinction  been  offered  lo  main  my  quality  of  Artwt  and  as  a  recognition 
of  the  merit  of  my  works,  I  should  receive  it  with  deterenie  and  sat- 
isfaction.   But  to  carry  ab(ut  rae  a   ietoration  reminding  me  only 

of  the  horrors  of  civil  war  is  what  I  cannot  con  cnt  to  do     Aby 

SOHBFFBB,  Life  bg  Mrs.  Grote,  Apj  cndix 
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L  examples  and  illnstrations  liave  'Oeen  introducaa  into  this 
Oration  since  ita  publication,  but  the  argument  and  snbstBiice  remain  tiie 
same.  It  was  at  the  time  tiie  occasion  of  considerable  controversy,  and 
many  were  disturbed  by  what  Mr.  Sumner  oallad  his  Dedaralioa  of  War  ' 
agatast  War.  This  showed  itself  at  the  dhiner  in  Fsiieuil  Hall  immediatels 
ailer  the  delivery.  There  was  friendly  dissent  also,  as  appears  fi^om  the 
letters  of  Judge  Story  and  Mr.  Prescott,  which  will  be  fbuud  in  the  biogra- 
phies of  those  eminent  persons.  A  letter  from  John  A.  Andrew,  afterwards 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  shows  the  completoness  of  his 
sympathy.  "Touwill  allow  me  to  say,  I  hope,"  he  writes,  "thati  have 
read  the  Oration  with  a  satisfaction  only  equalled  by  that  with  which  I 
heard  you  on  the  4th  July.  Aud  while  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
the  choice  you  made  of  a  topic,  as  well  as  for  the  fidehty  and  brilliant 
ahility  which  you  brought  to  its  illQstrB.tion,  |both,  to  my  mind,  defyhig 
the  most  carphig  criticism,)  I  cannot  help  expressing  also  my  gratitude  to 
Providence,  that  here,  in  our  city  of  Boston,  one  has  at  last  stepped  for- 
ward to  consecrate  to  oelostial  hopes  the  day  —  the  great  day  —  which 
Americans  have  at  best  heretofore  held  sacred  only  to  memory." 

The  Oration  was  noticed  extensively  at  home  and  abroad.  Two  or  more 
editions  were  pcintod  hy  the  City  Government,  one  by  the  booksellers, 
Messrs.  W.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  and  several  by  the  American  Peace  Society, 
which  has  recently  issued  another,  making  a  small  volume.  Auother 
edition  appeared  in  London.  Portions  have  been  prhited  and  circulated  as 
tracts.  There  was  also  an  abridgment  in  Philadelphia,  edited  by  Professor 
Charles  D.  Cleveland,  and  another  in  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  Biohard  Eathbone. 
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ORATION. 


IN"  accordance  with  uninten-upted  usage,  on  this  Sab- 
bath of  the  Nation,  we  have  put  aside  our  daily 
cares,  and  seized  a  respite  from  the  never-ending  toils 
of  life,  to  meet  in  gladness  and  congratulation,  mindful 
of  the  blessings  transmitted  from  the  Past,  mindful  also, 
I  trust,  of  our  duties  to  the  Present  and  the  Putura 

All  hearts  turn  first  to  the  Fathers  of  the  RepubHc 
Their  venerable  forms  rise  before  us,  in  the  procession- 
of  successive  generations.  They  come  from  the  frozen 
rock  of  Plymouth,  from  the  wasted  hands  of  Ealeigh, 
from  the  heavenly  companionship  of  Penn,  from  the 
anxious  councils  of  the  Eevolution,  —  from  all  those 
fields  of  sacrifice,  where,  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of 
their  age,  they  sealed  their  devotion  to  duty  with  their 
blood-  They  say  to  us,  their  children,  "  Cease  to  vaunt 
what  you  do,  and  what  has  been  done  for  you  Learn 
to  wali  meeMy  and  to  think  hiunbly.t  Cultivate  habits 
of  self-sacrifice.  Never  aim  at  what  is  not  right,  per- 
suaded that  without  this  every  possession  and  all  knowl- 
edge will  become  an  evil  and  a  shame.  And  may  the.se 
words  of  ours  be  ever  in  your  minds !  Strive  to  mcrease 
the  inheritance  we  have  bequeathed  to  you,  —  bearing  in 
miad  always,  that,  if  we  excel  you  in  virtue,  such  a  vic- 
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fcory  will  be  to  us  a  mortification,  while  defeat  will  bring 
happiness.  In  this  way  you  may  conquer  us.  Noth- 
ing is  more  shameful  for  a  man  than  a  claim  to  esteem, 
not  on  his  own  merits,  but  on  the  fame  of  his  ancestors. 
The  glory  of  the  fathers  is  doubtless  to  their  children  a 
most  precious  treasure ;  but  to  enjoy  it  without  trans- 
mission to  the  next  generation,  and  without  addition,  is 
the  extreme  of  ignominy.  Following  these  counsels, 
when  your  days  on  e.^rth  are  finished,  you  will  come 
to  join  us,  and  we  shall  receive  you  as  friend  receives 
friend ;  but  if  you  neglect  our  words,  expect  no  happy 
Igreetiiig  from  us,"  ^ 

Honor  to  the  memory  of  ,our  fathers  !  May  the  turf 
lie  lightly  on  their  sacred  graves  !  Not  in  words  only, 
but  in  deeds  also,  let  us  testify  our  reverence  for  their 
name,  imitatii^  what  in  them  was  lofty,  pure,  and 
good,  learning  from  them  to  bear  hardship  and  priva- 
tion. May  we,  who  now  reap  in  strength  what  they 
sowed  in  weakness,  augment  the  inheritance  we  have 
received  I  To  this  end,  we  must  not  fold  our  hands  in 
slumber,  nor  abide  content  with  the  past.  J^g_jach 
generation  is  appointed  its  peculiar  task ;  nor  does  the 
heart  which  responds  to  the  call  of  duty  find  rest  ex- 
cept  in  the  grave. 

Be  ours  the  task  now  in  the  order  of  Providence  east 
upon  us.  And  what  is  this  duty  ?  What  can  we  do  to 
make  our  coming  welcome  to  our  fathers  in  the  sides, 
and  draw  to  our  memory  hereafter  the  homage  of  a 
grateful  posterity  ?  How  add  to  the  inheritance  re- 
ceived ?     The  answer  must  interest  all,  particularly  on 
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this  festival,  when  we  celebrate  the  Nativity  of  the  Ee- 
piibKc.  It  well  becomes  the  patriot  citizen,  on  this 
anniversary,  to  consider  the  national  character,  and  how 
it  may  be  advanced,  —  as  the  good  man  dedicates  his 
birthday  to  meditation  on  his  life,  and  to  resolutions 
of  improvement.  Avoiding,  tlien,  all  exultation  in  the 
abounding  prosperity  of  the  land,  and  in  that  free- 
dom whose  influence  is  widening  to  the  uttermost  cir- 
cles of  the  earth,  I  would  turn  attention  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  countrj"',  and  liumbly  endeavor  to  learn 
what  must  be  done  that  the  Eepublic  may  best  secur^ 
the  welfare  of  the  people  committed  to  its  care, —  that 
it  may  perform  its  part  in  the  world's  history,  —  that  it 
may  fulfil  the  aspirations  of  generous  hearts,  —  and, 
practising  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation, 
attain  to  the  elevation  of  True  Grandeur. 

With  this  aim,  and  believing  that  I  can  in  no  other 
way  so  fitly  fulfil  the  trust  reposed  in  me  to-day,  I  pur- 
pose to  consider  whai,  in  owr  age,  are  the  true  obfecis  of 
mitional  ambition,  —  what  is  truly  National  Honor, 
Mltiotial  Glory,  —  WHAT  la  THE  TRUE  GEANDEDK  OF 
NATIOSS.  I  would  not  depart  from  the  modesty  that 
becomes  me,  yet  I  am  not  without  liope  that  I  may  do 
something  to  i-escue  these  terms,  now  so  powerful  over 
the  minds  of  men,  from  mistaken  objects,  especially 
from  deeds  of  war,  and  the  extension  of  empire,  that 
they  may  he  applied  to  works  of  Justice  and  benefi- 
cence, which  are  better  than  war  or  empire. 

The  subject  may  he  novel,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present ;  but  it  is  comprehensive,  and  of  transcendent 
importance.  It  raises  \is  to  the  contemplation  of  things 
not  temporary  or  local,  but  belonging  to  all  ages  and 
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countries,  ■ —  things  lofty  as  Truth,  universal  as  Hu- 
manity. JSTay,  more ;  it  practically  concerns  the  gen- 
eral welfai'e,  not  only  of  our  own  cherished  Repub- 
lic, but  of  the  whole  Federation  of  Nations.  It  has 
an  urgent  interest  from  transactions  in  which  we  are 
now  unhappily  involved.  By  an  act  of  unjust  legis- 
lation, extending  our  power  over  Texas,  peace  with 
Mexico  is  endangered,  —  while,  hy  petulant  assertion 
of  a  disputed  claim  to  a  remote  territory  beyond  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  ancient  fires  of  hostile  strife  are 
kindled  anew  on  the  hearth  of  our  mother  country. 
Mexico  and  England  iMth  avow  the  determination  to 
vindicate  what  is  called  the  National  Honor ;  and  our 
Government  calmly  contemplates  the  dread  Arbitra- 
ment of  War,  provided  it  cannot  obtain  what  is  called 
an  honorable  peace. 

Far  from  our  nation  and  our  age  be  the  sin  and 
shame  of  contests  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  all 
good  men,  having  their  origin  in  no  righteous  sentiment, 
no  true  love  of  country,  no  generous  thirst  for  fame, 
"  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,"  but  springing  mani- 
festly from  an  ignorant  and  ignoble  passion  for  new  ter- 
ritory, strengthened,  in  our  case,  in  a  republic  whose 
star  is  Liberty,  by  unnatural  desire  to  add  new  links 
in  chains  destined  yet  to  fall  from  the  hmbs  of  the 
unhappy  slave  !  In  such  contests  God  has  no  attribute 
which  can  join  with  us.  "Who  believes  that  the  na- 
tional honor  would  be  promoted  by  a  war  with  Mexico 
or  a  war  with  England  ?  "What  just  man  would  sacri- 
fice a  single  human  hfe  to  bring  under  our  rule  both 
Texas  and  Oregon  ?  An  ancient  Eoman,  ^norant  of 
Christian  truth,  touched  only  by  the  relation  of  fellow- 
countiyman,  and  not  of  feUow-man,  said,  aa  he  turned 
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aside  from  a  career  of  Asiatic  conquest,  that  he  would 
rather  save  the  life  of  a  single  citizen  than  win  to  his 
power  aU  the  dominions  of  Mithridates.^ 

A  war  with  Mexico  would  be  mean  and  cowardly; 
■with  England  it  would  be  bold  at  least,  though  parrici- 
dal The  heart  sickens  at  the  murderous  attack  upon 
an  enemy  distracted  by  civil  feud,  weak  at  home,  impo- 
tent abroad ;  but  it  recoils  in  horror  from  the  deadly  shock 
between  children  of  a  common  ancestry,  speaking  the 
same  language,  soothed  in  infancy  by  the  same  words 
of  love  and  tenderness,  and  hardened  into  vigorous  man- 
hood under  the  bi-aoing  influence  of  institutions  instinct 
with  the  same  vital  breath  of  freedom.  The  EomM'his- 
torian  has  aptly  pictured  this  unnatural  combat.  *^arely 
do  words  of  the  past  so  justly  describe  the  present.  Cu- 
ram  twaebat,  quod  adw&rms  Latinos  bellandum  erai,  lin- 
gua, moribm,  armorvm  gm&re,  imtitutis  ante  cmiida 
militarHms  congrmntes:  milites  mUitibm,  eentwrioni- 
bus  centwiones,  tribimi  tribvmds  compares  eoUegcsque, 
iisdem  prcBsidiis,  swpe  iisdem  manvpidis  permwti  fue- 
rant? 

Can  there  be  in  our  age  any  peace  that  is  not  hon- 
orable, any  war  that  is  not  dishonorable  ?  The  true- 
honor  of  a  nation  is  conspicuous  only  in  deeds  of 
justice  and  beneflcence,  securing  and  advancing  hu- 
man happiness.  In  the  clear  eye  of  that  Christian 
judgment  which  must  yet  prevail,  vain  are  the  victo- 
ries of  War,  infamous  its  spoils.  He  is  the  benefactor, 
and  worthy  of  honor,  who  carries  comfort  to  wretched- 
ness, dries  the  tear  of  sorrow,  relieves  the  unfortu- 
nate, feeds  the  hungry,  clothes  the  naked,  does  jus- 
tice, enlightens  the  ignorant,  unfastens  the  fetters  of 

'  Plutaich,  LucuUaa,  Cap.  VIII.  a  Liyy,  HHt.,  Lib.  VIII.  c.  6, 
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the  slave,  and  finally,  by  virtuoua  genius,  in  art,  lit- 
erature, science,  enlivens  and  exalts  tlie  hours  of  life, 
or,  by  generous  example,  inspirea  a  love  for  Grod  and 
man;  This  is  the  Christian  hero ;  this  is  the  man  of 
honor  in  a  Christian  land.  He  is  no  benefactor,  nor 
-worthy  of  honor,  whatever  his  worldly  renown,  whose 
life  is  absorbed  in  feats  of  bmte  force,  who  renounces 
the  great  law  of  Christian  brotherhood,  whose  vocation 
13  blood.  "Well  may  tlie  modem  poet  exclaim,  "The 
world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men !  "  —  for  thus 
far  it  has  chiefly  honored  the  violent  brood  of  Battle, 
armed  men  sprii^ng  up  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown 
by  Hate,  and  cared  little  for  the  truly  f^ood  men,  chil- 
dren of  Love,  guiltless  of  their  country's  blood,  whose 
steps  on  earth  are  noiseless  as  an  angel's  wing. 

It  will  not  be  disguised  that  this  standard  differs  from 
that  of  the  world  even  in  our  day.  the  voice  of  man 
is  yet  given  to  martial  praise,  and  the  honors  of  victory 
are  chanted  even  by  the  lips  of  woman.  The  mother, 
rocking  the  infant  on  her  knee,  stamps  the  images  of 
War  upon  his  tender  mind,  at  that  age  more  im- 
pressible than  wax ;  she  nurses  his  slumber  with  its 
music,  pleases  his  waking  hours  with  its  stories,  and 
selects  for  his  playthings  the  plume  and  the  sword. 
From  the  child  is  formed  the  man ;  and  who  can  weigh 
the  influence  of  a  mother's  spirit  on  the  opinions  of  his 
life  ?  Tlie  mind  which  trains  the  child  is  like  a  hand 
at  the  end  of  a  long  lever ;  a  gentle  effort  suffices  to 
heave  the  enormous  weight  of  succeeding  years.  As  the 
boy  advances  to  youtli,  he  is  fed  like  Acliilles,  not  on 
honey  and  milk  only,  but  on  bears'  marrow  and  lions' 
hearts.  He  draws  the  nutriment  of  his  soul  from  a  lit- 
erature whose  beautiful  fields  are  moistened  by  human 
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blood.  Fain  would  I  offer  my  tribute  to  the  Fatlier  of 
Poetiy,  standing  with  harp  of  immortal  melody  on  the 
misty  mountain-top  of  distant  AnticLuity,  —  to  those 
stories  of  courage  and  saeriiice  which  emblazon  the  an- 
nals of  Greece  and  Eome,  — to  the  fulminations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  the  splendors  of  Tully,  — •  to  the  sweet 
■  verse  of  Vii^il  and  the  poetic  prose  of  Livy ;  fain  would 
I  offer  my  tribute  to  the  new  literature,  wliich  shot  up 
in  modern  times  aa  a  vigorous  forest  from  the  burnt  site 
of  ancient  woods,  —  to'  the  passionate  song  of  the  Trou- 
badour in  France  and  the  Minnesinger  in  Germany,  — 
to  the  thrilling  ballad  of  Spain  and  the  delicate  music 
of  the  Italian  lyre :  but  from  all  these  has  breathed  the 
breath  of  War,  that  has  swept  the  heart-strings  of  men 
in  all  the  thronging  generations. 

And  when  the  youth  becomes  a  man,  his  country  in- 
vites his  service  in  war,  and  holds  before  his  bewildered 
imagination  the  prizes  of  -worldly  honor.  For  him  the 
pen  of  the  historian  and  the  verse  of  the  poet.  His 
soul  is  taught  to  swell  at  the  thought  that  he,  too,  is  a 
soldier,  — that  his  name  shall  be  entered  on  the  list  of 
those  who  have  borne  arms  for  their  country ;  and  per- 
haps he  dreams  that  he,  too,  may  sleep,  like  the  Great 
Captain  of  Spain,  with  a  hundred  trophies  over  his 
grave.  The  law  of  the  land  throws  its  sanction  oyer 
this  frenzy.  The  contagion  spreads  beyond  those  sub- 
ject to  positive  obligation.  Peaceful  citizens  volunt-eer 
to  appear  as  soldiers,  and  affect,  in  dress,  arms,  and  de- 
portment, what  is  called  the  "pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war."  The  ear-piercing  fife  has  to- 
day lilled  our  streets,  and  we  have  come  to  thi^  church, 
on  this  National  Sabbath,  by  the  thump  of  drum  and 
with  the  parade  of  bristhng  bayonets. 
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It  is  not  atian  e  then  thit  the  Sjiiit  1  War  still 
finds  a  home  amjn^  u'.  nor  that  ih,  hcnors  continue  to 
he  regarded.  All  this  may  seem  to  illustiate  the  bitter 
philosophy  of  Hobbes  decluins;  that  the  mtural  state 
of  mankind  is  War,  and  to  sustam  the  exulting  language 
of  the  soldier  in  our  own  day,  when  he  wTote,  "  War  is  the 
condition  of  this  world.  From  man  to  the  smallest  in- 
sect, all  are  at  strife ;  and  the  glory  of  arms,  which  can- 
not he  obtained  without  the  exercise  of  honor,  fortitude, 
course,  obedience,  modesty,  arid  temperance,  excites 
the  brave  man's  patriotism,  and  is  a  chastening  correc- 
tive for  the  rich  man's  pride."  ^  This  is  broad  and  bold. 
In  madder  mood,  another  British  general  is  reported  as 
saying, "  Why,  man,  do  you  know  that  a  grenadier  is 
the  greatest  character  in  this  world,"  —  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  with  the  added  emphasis  of  an  oath,  "  and, 
I  believe,  in  the  next,  too."  ^  AH  these  spoke  in  har- 
mony. If  one  is  true,  aU  are  true.  A  French  voice  has 
struck  another  note,  chanting  nothing  less  than  the  di- 
vinity of  war,  haUing  it  as  "divine"  in  itself,  — "di- 
vine" in  its  consequences, — "divine"  in  mysterious  glory 
and  seductive  attraction,  —  "divine"  in  the  manner  of 
its  declaration,  —  "divine"  in  the  resnltsobtained, — 

■  "  divine "  in  the  undefinable  force  by  which  its  tri- 
umph is  determined ;  ®  and  the  whole  earth,  continually 

-  imbibing  blood,  is  nothing  but  an  immense  altar,  where 
hfe  is  immolated  without  end,  without  measure,  with- 
out respite.  But  this  oracle  is  not  saved  from  rejec- 
tion even  by  the  mt^tral  style  in  which  it  is  deliv- 
ered. 

1  Napier,  Peniuaulsr  Wur,  Book  XSIV,  oh.  6,  Vol.  VI,  p.  088. 

2  Southej,  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Proapaots  of  Society,  Coll.  VIll., 
Vol,  I.  p,  211, 

"  Joseph  de  Miiistre,  Soiree"  de  Saint-PiitBi-Bbourg.  Tom.  II.  pp.  27, 31-35. 
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Alas  1  in  the  existing  attitude  of  nations,  the  iiiiidel 
philosopher  and  the  rhetorical  soldier,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  giddy  geaeraJ  and  the  French  priest  of  Mars,  find 
too  much  support  for  a  theory  which  degrades  human 
nature  and  insults  the  goodness  of  God.  It  is  true  tJiat 
in  us  are  impulses  unhappily  tending  to  strife.  Pro- 
pensities possessed  in  common  with  the  heast,  if  not 
subordinated  to  what  in  man  is  human,  almost  divine, 
will  break  forth  in  outrage.  This  is  the  predominance 
of  the  animal.  Hence  wars  and  fightmgs,  with  the 
false  glory  which  crowns  such  barbarism.  But  the 
true  civilization  of  nations,  aa  of  individuals,  is  deter- 
mmed  by  the  extent  to  which  these  evil  dispositions  are 
restramed.  Nor  does  the  teacher  ever  more  truly  per- 
form his  high  offtce  than  when,  recognizing  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  moral  and  intellectual,  he  calls  upon  nations, 
as  upon  individuals,  to  declare  independence  of  the  bes- 
tial, to  abandon  practices  founded  ou  this  part  of  our 
nature,  and  in  eveiy  way  to  beat  down  that  bmtal  spirit 
vrhich  is  the  Genius  of  War.  In  makmg  this  appeal,  he 
will  be  startled  as  he  learas,  that,  while  the  municipal 
law  of  each  Christian  nation,  discarding  the  Arbitra- 
ment of  Force,  provides  a  judicial  tribunal  for  the 
determination  of  controversies  between  individuals.  In- 
ternational Law  expressly  es^dft/wAes  the  Arbitrament  of 
War  for  the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations. 

Here,  then,  in  unfolding  the  True  Grandeur  of  Na- 
tions, we  encounter  a  practice,  or  custom,  sanctioned  by 
the  Law  of  Nations,  and  constitutii^  a  part  of  that  law, 
which  exisfa  in  defiance  of  principles  such  as  no  indi- 
viduals can  disown.  If  it  is  wrong  and  inglorious  when 
individuals  consent  and  agree  to  determine  then-  petty 
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controversies  by  combat,  it  innst  be  equally  wrong  and 
inglorious  ■when  nations  consent  and  agree  to  determine 
tlieir  vaster  controversies  by  combat.  Here  is  a  positive, 
precise,  and  specific  evil,  of  g^fantic  proportions,  incon- 
sistent with  what  is  truly  honorable,  making  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  all  true  grandeur  impossible, 
which,  instead  of  proceeding  from  some  uncontrollable 
impulse  of  our  nature,  is  expressly  established  and  organ- 
ised ly  law. 

As  all  citizens  are  parties  to  Municipal  Law,  and  re- 
sponsible for  its  institutions,  so  are  all  the  Christian 
nations  parties  to  International  Law,  and  responsible  for 
its  provisions.  By  recognizing  these  provisions,  nations 
consent  and  agree  beforehand  to  the  Arbitrament  of  War, 
precisely  as  citizens,  by  recognizing  Trial  by  Jury,  con- 
sent and  agree  beforehand  to  the  latter  tribunal.  As,  to 
comprehend  the  tnie  nature  of  Trial  by  Jury,  we  first 
repair  to  the  Municipal  Law  by  which  it  is  established, 
so,  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  the  Arbitrament 
of  War,  we  must  first  repair  to  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Writers  of  genius  and  learning  have  defined  this  ar- 
bitrament, and  laid  down  the  rules  by  which  it  is  gov- 
erned, constituting  a  complex  code,  with  innumerable 
subtile  provisions  regulating  the  resort  to  it  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  must  be  conducted,  called  the 
Laws  of  War.  In  these  quarters  we  catch  our  first  au- 
thentic glimpses  of  its  folly  and  wickedness.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Bacon,  whose  authority  is  always  great, 
"  Wars  are  no  massacres  and  confusions,  but  they  are 
the  highest  Trials  of  Right,  when  princes  and  states,  that 
aclmowledge  no  superior  upon  earth,  shall  put  them- 
selves upon  the  justice  of  God  for  the  deciding  of  Ih^^r 
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controversies  by  such  success  ag  it  shall  please  him  to 
give  on  either  side."  ^  This  definition  of  the  English 
philosopher  is  adopted  by  the  American  jurist.  Chancel- 
lor Kent,  in  his  Commentaries  on  American  Law.^  The 
Swiss  pubheist,  Vattel,  whose  work  is  accepted  as  an 
■  important  repository  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  defines 
War  as  "that  state  in  which  a  nation  prosmdes  its 
right  by  forea."  3  In  tliis  he  very  nearly  follows  the 
eminent  Dutch  authority,  Byntershoek,  who  says,  "  Bel- 
Imn  est  eorum,  qui  sufe  potestatis  sunt,  juris  mi  per- 
sequettdi  &rgo,  concertatio  per  vim  vel  dolum."  *  Mr. 
Whewell,  who  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate  philoso- 
phy in  all  its  departments,  says,  in  his  recent  work  on 
the  Elements  of  Morality  and  Polity,  "  Though  war  is 
appealed  to,  because  there  is  no  other  xtltimate  tribu- 
nal to  which  states  can  have  recourse,  it  is  appealed  to 
for  justice."  ^  And  in  our  country,  Dr.  Lieber  says,  in 
a  work  of  learning  and  sagacious  thought,  tliat  war  is 
undertaken  "in  order  to  obtain  right," B— a  definition 
which  hardly  differs  in  form  from  those  of  Vattel  and 


In  accordance  with  these  texts,  I  would  now  define 
the  evil  which  I  arraign.  War  is  a  public  armed  eorUest 
between,  nations,  under  the  sanction  of  International  Law, 
to  establish  justice  between  them :  as,  for  instance,  to  de- 
termine a  disputed  boundary,  the  title  to  territory,  or  a 
claim  for  damages. 

This  definition  is  confined  to  contests  between  nations. 

1  Obsarvations  upon  a  Libel,  etc.,  Works,  Vol.  m,  p.  40. 
3  Leoture  III.,  Vol.  I.  p.  45. 
"  Book  in.  ch.  1,  SBC.  1, 

*  Qiioist.  Jar.  Pub.,  Lib.  L  cap.  1, 

*  Book  VI.  oh.  2.  (irt.  114S. 

«  Political  Etliics,  I3ook  VII.  see.  19,  Vol.  II.  p.  643. 
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It  is  restricted  to  International  War,  careMiy  excluding 
the  question,  often  agitated,  concerning  the  right  of 
revolution,  and  that  other  cLuestion,  on  which  friends 
of  peace  sometimes  differ,  the  right  of  personal  self- 
defence.  It  does  not  in  any  way  throw  doubt  on  the 
emplojment  of  force  in  the  administration  of  justice 
or  the  conservation  of  domestic  quiet. 

It  is  true  that  the  term  defensive  ia  always  applied 
to  wars  in  our  day.  And  it  is  creditable  to  the  moral 
sense  that  nations  are  constrained  to  all^e  this  seem- 
.  ing  excuse,  although  its  absurdity  is  apparent  in  the 
equal  pretensions  of  the  two  belligerents,  each  claim- 
ing to  act  on  the  defensive.  It  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose liiat  war  can  arise  in  the  present  ^e,  under  the 
sanctions  of  International  Law,  except  to  determine  an 
asserted  rigM.  "Whatever  its  character  in  periods  of 
barbarism,  or  when  invoked  to  repel  an  incursion  of 
robbers  or  pirates,  "  enemies  of  the  human  race,"  war 
becomes  in  our  day,  aTnong  all  the  nations  parties  to  eay 
isting  International  Law,  simply  a  mode  of  litigation, 
or  of  deciding  a  lis  pendens.  It  is  a  mere  TEIAL  OF 
BIGHT,  an  appeal  for  justice  to  force.  The  wars  now 
lowering  from  Mexico  and  England  are  of  this  char- 
acter. On  the  one  side,  we  assert  a  title  to  Texas, 
wMch  is  disputed;  on  the  other,  we  assert  a  tith  to 
Oregon,  lohich  is  diluted.  Only  accordii^  to  "mar- 
tial logic,"  or  the  "  flash  language "  of  a  dishonest 
patriotism,  can  the  Ordeal  by  Battle .  be  regarded  in 
these  causes,  on  either  side,  as  Defensive  War.  Nor 
did  the  threatened  war  with  France  in  1834  prom- 
ise to  assume  any  different  character.  Its  professed 
object  was  to  obtain  the  payment  of  five  million  dol- 
lars,—  in  other  words,  to  determine  by  this  Ultimate 
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Tribunal  a  simple  question  of  justice.  And  going  back 
still  farther  in  our  history,  the  avowed  purpose  of  tlie 
war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812  was  to  obtain  from 
the  latter  power  an  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  search 
American  vessels.  Unrighteous  as  was  this  claim,  it 
is  plain  that  war  here  was  invoked  only  as  a  Trial  of 


It  forms  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  consider  individ- 
ual wars  in  the  past,  except  so  far  as  necessary  by  way 
of  example.  My  aim  is  higher.  I  wish  to  expose  an 
irrational,  cruel,  and  impious  custom,  sanctioned  by  the 
I^w  of  Nations.  On  this  account  I  resort  to  that 
supreme  law  for  the  definition  on  which  I  plant  my- 
self in  the  effort  I  now  make. 

After  considering,  in  succession,  first,  the  character 
of  war,  secondly,  the  miseries  it  produces,  and,  tUrdly, 
its  utter  and  pitiful  insufficiency,  as  a  mode  of  de- 
termining justice,  we  shall  be  able  to  decide,  strictly 
and  logically,  whether  it  must  not  be  ranked  as  crime, 
from  which  no  true  honor  can  spring  to  individuals  or 
nations.  To  appreciate  this  evil,  and  the  necessity  for 
its  overthrow,  it  wiU  be  our  duty, /owriW^,  to  consider 
in  succession  the  various  prejudices  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained, ending  with  that  prejudice,  so  gigantic  and  all- 
embracing,  at  whose  command  uncounted  sums  are 
madly  diverted  from  purposes  of  peace  to  preparations 
for  war.  The  whole  subject  is  infinitely  practical, 
while  the  concluding  division  shows  how  the  public 
treasury,  may  be  relieved,  and  new  means  secured  for 
human  advancement. 
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First,  as  to  the  essential  cliaracter  and  root  of  war, 
or  tliat  part  of  oiir  nature  whence  it  proceeds.  Listen 
to  the  voice  from  the  ancient  poet  of  Bosotian  Asera :  — 

"  This  is  the  liiw  for  mortals,  ordained  by  tJis  Ruler  of  Heaven; 
Fishes  nnil  beosts  andbMsofthe  aiv  devour  each  otheri 
JuBTiCB  ilrceUi  no(  nmong  Ihem:  only  lo  MAB  hna  he  giiien 
JuB'ncE  Ihe  Bigbeit  ajul  Seal."'  ' 

These  words  of  old  Heaiod  exhihit  the  distinction  be- 
tween mail  and  beast;  but  this  very  distinction  be- 
longs to  the  present  discussioiL  The  idea,  rises  to  the 
mind  at  once,  that  war  is  a  resort  to  brute  force,  where 
nations  strive  to  overpower  each  other.  Reason,  and 
the  divine  part  of  our  nature,  where  alone  we  differ 
from  the  beast,  where  alone  we  approach  the  Divinity, 
where  alone  are  the  elements  of  that  justice  which  is 
the  professed  object  of  war,  are  rudely  dethroned.  For 
the  time  men  adopt  the  nature  of  beasts,  emulating 
their  ferocity,  like  them  rejoicing  in  blood,  and  with 
lion's  paw  clutching  an  asserted  right.  Though  in  more 
recent  days  this  character  is  somewhat  di^iiaed  hy 
the  skill  and  knowledge  employed,  war  is  still  the  same, 
only  more  destructive  from  the  genius  and  intellect 
which  have  become  its  servants.  The  primitive  poets, 
in  the  unconscious  simplicity  of  the  world's  childhood, 
make  this  boldly  apparent.  The  heroes  of  Homer  are 
likened  to  animals  in  ungovernable  fury,  or  to  things 
devoid  of  reason   or   affection.     Menelaua   presses  his 

1  Heslod,  Works  mid  Daj-B,  w.  STS-aTS.  Cicero  also  says,  "Neqaeulla 
re  longiaa  sbsnmus  n  Latum  femram,  in  quibus  inesse  fortitndlnem  ssepe 
diolmus,  ^^  in  oqnie,  in  leonibus;  justitiam,  ^eqnltatem,  bonitatem  non 
dioimus."  — De  Offic,  Lib.  I.  cap.  18. 
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way  througli  the  crowd  "  like  a  wild  beast."  Sai-pedon 
is  aroused  against  the  Aleves,  "as  a  lion  agaio&t  the 
crooked-homed  oxen,"  and  afterwards  mahes  forward 
"like  a  lion  nurtured  on  tlie  mountains,  for  a  long 
time  famished  for  want  of  flesh,  l)ut  whose  courage 
impels  liira  to  attack  even  the  well-guai-ded  sheep- 
fold."  In  one  and  the  same  passage,  tiie  great  Tela- 
monian^Ajax  is  "  wild  beast,"  "  tawny  lion,"  and  "  dull 
ass  " ;  and  ali  the  Greek  chiefs,  the  flower  of  the  camp, 
are  ranged  about  Diomed, "  like  raw-eating  lions,  or  wild- 
boars,  whose  strength  is  irresistible."  Even  Hector,  the 
model  hero,  with  all  the  virtues  of  war,  is  praised  as 
"  tamer  of  horses  " ;  and  one  of  his  renowned  feats  in 
battle,  indicating  brate  strength  only,  is  where  he  takes 
up  and  hurls  a  stone  which  two  of  oi.u'  strongest  men 
could  not  easily  lift  into  a  WE^on ;  and  he  drives  over 
dead  bodies  and  shields,  wliile  tlie  axle  is  defiled  by 
gore,  and  the  guard  about  the  seat  is  sprinkled  from  the 
Tioi^es'  hoofs  and  the  tii'es  of  the  wheels  ;^  and  in  that 
most  admired  passage  of  ancient  literature,  before  re- 
turning his  child,  tlie  youi^  Astyanax,  to  the  arms  of 
the  wife  he  is  about  to  leave,  this  hero  of  war  invokes 
the  gods  for  a  sii^le  blessing  on  the  boy's  head,  -—  "  that 
he  may  excel  his  father,  and  bring  home  Moody  spoils, 
his  enemy  being  slain,  and  so  make  glad  the  lieart  of  his 
mother  !  " 

From  early  fields  of  modem  literature,  as  from  those 
of  antiquity,  might  be  gathered  similar  illustrations, 
showing  the  uncftnscions  degradation  of  the  soldier,  in 
vain  pursuit  of  Jitstice,  renouncing  the  human  character, 

1  Little  better  than  Trojan  Hector  was  ttie"great"  Con  d^  rangins  over 
tlie  field  mid  exulting  in  the  blood  of  the  enetny,  which  defiled  his  sword- 
urm  to  the  elbow.  —  Mahon,  Easai  aur  la  Vie  du  Grand  Coud^  p.  80. 
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to  assume  tiiat  of  "brute.  Bayard,  the  exemplar  of  chiv- 
alry, with  a  name  always  on  the  lips  of  its  votaries, 
was  described  by  the  C[ualitie3  of  beasts,  being,  accord- 
ing to  his  admirers,  Twrn,  in  attack,  tvild-ioar  in  de/enee, 
and  wolf  in  flight.  Henry  the  Fifth,  as  represented  by 
our  own  Shakespeare,  in  the  spirit-stirring  appeal  to  his 
troops  exclaims, — 

"  Wlieii  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
TIten  imitate  the  actiaaofthe  tiger." 

This  is  plain  and  frank,  revealing  the  true  character  of 
war. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  moral  debasement  that  must 
ensue.  Passions,  hke  so  many  bloodhounds,  are  un- 
leashed and  suffered  to  rage.  Crimes  filliog  our  pris- 
ons stalk  abroad  in  the  soldier's  garb,  unwhipped  of 
justice.  Murder,  lobbeiy,  rape,  arson,  are  the  sports 
of  this  fiendish  Saturnalia,  when 

"  TliB  gales'  of  mercy  shall  he  nil  shut  np, 
And  tlie  flashed  soldier,  rangh  and  hard  of  heart, 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hund  shall  range 


By  a  bold,  but  truthful  touch,  Shaliespeare  thus  pic- 
tures the  foul  disfigurement  which  war  produces  in  man, 
whose  native  capacities  he  describes  in  those  beautiful 
words :  "  How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculties  ! 
in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  !  in  ac- ' 
tion  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a 
god!"  And  yet  this  nobility  of  I'eason,  this  infinitude 
of  faculties,  this  marvel  of  form  and  motion,  this  nature 
so  allelic,  so  godlike,  are  aU,  under  the  transformiDg 
power  of  "War,  lost  in  the  action  of  the  beast,  or  the 
license  of  the  ileshed  soldier  with  bloody  hand  and 
conscience  wide  as  hell. 
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The  immediate  effect  of  war  is  to  sever  all  relations 
of  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  belligerent  na- 
tions, and  every  individual  tliereof,  impressing  npon  each 
citizen  or  subject  the  character  of  enemy.  Imagine  this 
instant  clmnge  between  England  and  the  United  StatCiS. 
The  innumerable  ships  of  the  two  countries,  the  white 
doves  of  commerce,  bearing  the  olive  of  peace,  are 
driven  from  the  sea,  or  turned  from  peaceful  purposes 
to  be  ministers  of  destruction;  the  tlireads  of  social 
and  business  intercoui'se,  so  carefully  woven  into  a 
thick  web,  are  suddenly  snapped  asunder ;  friend  can 
no  longer  comnmnicate  with  friend ;  the  twenty  thou- 
sand letters  speeded  each  fortnight  from  this  port  alone 
are  arrested,  and  the  human  affections,  of  which  they 
are  the  precious  expression,  seek  in  vain  for  utterance. 
Tell  me,  you  with  iriends  and  kindred  abroad,  or  you 
hound  to  other  lands  only,  by  relations  of  commerce,  are 
you  ready  for  this  rude  separation  1 

This  is  little  compared  with  what  must  follow.  It  is 
but  the  first  portentous  shadow  of  disastrous  eclipse, 
twilight  usher  of  thick  dai-kness,  covering  the  whole 
heavens  with  a  pall,  broken  only  by  the  lightnings  of 
battle  and  siege. 

Sueh  horrors  redden  the  historic  page,  while,  to  the 
scandal  of  humanity,  they  never  want  historians  with 
feelings  kindred  to  those  by  which  they  are  inspired. 
The  demon  that  draws  tlie  sword  also  guides  the  pen. 
The  favorite  chronicler  of  modern  Europe,  Froissart,  dis- 
covers  his   sympathies   in  his   Prologue,   where,  with 
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sometliing  of  apostlesbip,  he  announces  his  purpose, 
"  that  the  honorable  enterprises  and  noble  adventures 
and  feats  of  arms  which  happened  in  the  wars  of  France 
and  England  be  notably  registered  and  put  in  pei^retual 
memory ,"  and  then  proceeds  to  bestow  his  equal  admi- 
ration upon  bravery  and  cunning,  upon  the  courtesy 
which  pardoned  as  upon  the  rage  which  caused  the  flow 
of  blood  in  tenants,  dwelling  with  especial  delight  on 
"  beautiful  incui'sions,  beautifidl  rescues,  beautiful  feats 
of  arms,  and  beautiful  prowesses " ;  and  wantoning  in 
pictures  of  cities  assaulted,  "wliich,  being  soon  gained 
by  force,  were  robbed,  and  men  and  women  and  children 
put  to  the  sword  without  mercy,  while  the  churches  were 
burnt  and  violated."^  This  was  in  a  barbarous  age. 
But  popidar  writera  in  our  own  day,  dazzled  by  false 
ideas  of  greatness,  at  which  reason  and  humanity 
blush,  do  not  hesitate  to  dwell  on  similar  scenes  even 
with  rapture  and  eulogy.  The  humane  soul  of  Wilber- 
force,  which  sighed  that  England's  "  bloody  laws  sent 
many  unprepared  into  another  world,"  could  hail  the 
slaughter  of  Waterloo,  by  which  thousands  were  hurried 
into  eternity  on  the  Sabbath  he  held  so  holy,  as  a 
"  splendid  victory."  ^ 

My  present  purpose  is  less  to  judge  the  historian  than 
to  expose  the  horrors  on  horrors  which  he  applauds. 
At  Tarragona,  above  six  thousand  human  beings,  almost 
aU  defenceless,  men  and  women,  gray  hairs  and  infant 
innocence,  attractive  youth  and  wrinlded  age,  were 
butchered  by  the  infuriate  troops  in  one  night,  and  the 
morning  sun  rose  upon  a  city  whose  streets  and  houses 

1  Froiaaart,  Lan  Chi-oiiiques,  Cli.  177, 179,  Collection  de  Biifilioii,  Tom.  11. 
pp.  87,  92, 
a  Life  of  WiUinm  Wilberforce,  by  his  Sous,  Cli.  30,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  256.  261. 
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were  inundated  with  Hood :  and  yet  this  is  called  a 
"glorious  exploit."  ^  I  Here  was  a  conqiiest  by  the 
French.  At  a  later  day,  Ciudad  Eodrigo  was  stormed  by 
the  British,  when,  in  iiie  hcense  of  victory,  there  ensued 
a  savage  scene  of  plunder  and  violence,  -wliile  shouts 
and  screams  on  all  sides  mingled  fearfully  with  the 
groans  of  the  wounded.  Churches  were  desecrated,  cel- 
lars of  wine  and  spirits  were  pillaged,  fire  was  wantonly 
applied  to  the  city,  and  brutal  intoxication  spreaxl  in 
every  direction.  Only  when  the  drunken  dropped  from 
excess,  or  fell  asleep,  was  any  d^'ee  of  order  restored : 
and  yet  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo  is  pronounced 
"  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  British  army."  ^ 
This  "beautiful  feat  of  arms"  was  followed  by  the 
stonnmg  of  Bailajoz,  where  the  same  scenes  were  en- 
acted agaui,  with  accumulated  atrocities.  The  story  shall 
be  told  in  the  words  of  a  partial  historian,  who  himself 
saw  what  he  eloquently  describes.  "  Shameless  rapacity, 
brutal  intemperance,  savage  Inat,  cnielty,  and  murder, 
shrieks  and  piteous  lamentations,  groans,  shouts,  impre- 
cations, tlie  his=(ing  of  fires  burating  from  the  houses,  the 
crashmg  of  doors  and  windows,  and  the  reports  of  mus- 
kets used  in  violence,  resounded  for  two  days  and  nights 
in  the  streets  of  Badajoz.  On  the  third,  when  the  city 
was  sacked,  when  the  soldiers  were  exhausted  by  then' 
own  excesses,  the  tumult  rather  subsided  than  was 
quelled.  The  wounded  men  were  then  looked  to,  the 
dead  disposed  of."  ^  All  this  is  in  the  nature  of  confes- 
sion, for  the  historian  is  a  partisan  of  battle. 

The  same  terrible  war  affords   another  instance  of 
atrocities  at  a  siege  crying  to  Heaven.     For  weeks  be- 

i  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  Cli.  6!,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  237. 
s  Ibid,,  Ch.  64.  Vol.  VIU.  p.  463. 
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fore  the  surrender  of  Saragosaa,  the  deaths  daily  -were 
from  four  to  five  huadred ;  and  aa  the  living  could  not 
bury  the  increasing  mass,  thousands  of  carcasses,  scat- 
tered in  streets  and  court-yards,  or  piled  in  heaps  at  the 
doors  of  churches,  were  left  to  dissolve  in  their  own 
corruption,  or  he  licked  up  hy  the  iiames  of  burning 
houses.  The  city  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  six- 
teen thousand  shells,  and  the  explosion  of  forty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  powder  in  the  mines,  —  while  the 
bones  of  forty  thousand  victims,  of  every  age  and  both 

;  sexes,  bore  dreadful  testimony  to  tlie  unutterable  cruelty 
of  War.i 

' "  These  might  seem  pictures  from  the  hfe  of  Alaric, 
who  led  the  Goths  to  Ttome,  or  of  Attila,  general  of 
the  Huns,  called  the  Scourge  of  God,  and  who  boasted 
that  the  grass  did  not  grow  where  his  horse  had  set 
his  foot ;  but  no '  they  belong  to  our  own  times.  They' 
are  portions  of  the  wonderful,  but  wicked,  career  of 
him  who  stands  forth  the  foremost  representative  of 
worldly  grandeur.  The  heart  aches,  as  we  foUow  him 
and  his  marshals  from  field  to  field  of  Satanic  glory,^ 
finding  everywhere,  from  Spain  to  Eussia,  the  same 
carnival  of  woe.  The  picture  is  various,  yet  the  same. 
Suffering,  wounds,  and  death,  in  every  form,  fill  the 
terrible  canvas.  What  scene  more  dismal  than  that 
of  Albuera,  with  its  horrid  piles  of  corpses,  while  all 
night  the  rain  pours  down,  and  river,  hill,  and  forest, 

1  Napier,  Book  V.  oh.  8,  Vol.  11.  p.  46. 

8  A  lining  poet  of  Itnly,  ivho  will  be  placed  by  his  prose  among  tha  great 
names  of  his  country's  litemtnre,  in  n  remarkable  ode  whioh  he  has  tlirown 
on  the  nm  of  Napoleon  iiiTites  posterity  to  judge  whether  his  oarear  of 
battle  was  True  Glory, 

"Fu  vera  gloria?  Ai  postori 
L'  ardua  sentenyn."  —  MANZONr,  II  ffinjue  JUaggio. 
When  men  leara  lo  appreciate  moral  gi-audeur,  the  easy  sBiitauoe  will  be 
rendered. 
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on  each  side,  resound  with  the  cries  and  groans  of  the 
dyii^  ?  ^j  fWhat  scene  more  awfully  momunental  than 
Salamanca,  where,  long  after  the  great  battle,  the 
ground,  strewn  with  fragments  of  cascLues  and  cui- 
rasses, was  still  white  with  the  skeletons  of  those  who 
fell  ?  ^  What  catalogue  of  horrors  more  complete  than 
the  Russian  campa^  ?  At  every  step  is  war,  and 
this  is  enough :  soldiers  black  with  powder ;  bayonets 
bent  with  the  violeuce  of  the  encounter;  the  earth 
ploughed  with  cannon-shot ;  trees  torn  and  mutilated  ; 
the  dead  and  dying;  wounds  and  agony;  fields  cov- 
ered with  broken  carriages,  outstretched  horses,  and 
mangled  bodies ;  while  disease,  sad  attendant  on  mili- 
taiy  suffering,  sweeps  thousands  from  the  great  hos- 
pitals, and  the  multitude  of  amputated  limbs,  which 
there  is  no  time  to  destroy,  accumulate  in  bloody  heaps, 
filHng  the  air  with  corruption.  "What  tongue,  what  pen, 
can  describe  the  bloody  havoc  at  Borodino,  where, 
between  rise  and  set  of  a  single  sun,  one  hundi'ed 
thoiisand  of  our  fellow-men,  equaling  in  munber  the 
whole  population  of  this  city,  sank  to  earth,  dead  or 
wounded?*  Fifty  days  after  the  battle,  no  less  than 
thirty  thousand  are  found  stretched  where  iiieir  last 
convulsions  ended,  and  the  whole  plain  is  strewn  with 
half-buried  carcasses  of  men  and  horees,  intermii^led 
with  garments  dyed  in  blood,  and  bones  gnawed  by 
dogs  and  vultures.*  "Who  can  follow  the  Fi-ench  army 
in  dismal  retreat,  avoiding  the  spear  of  the  pursuing 
Cossack  only  to  sink  beneath  the  sharper  frost  and  ice, 

1  Napier,  Book  XTT.  oh.  T,  Vol.  III.  p.  643. 
!  Alison,  Cli.  84,  Vol.  VIIL  p.  680. 
"  Ibid.,  Cb.  87,  Vol.  VIIL  p.  ETl. 

*  Ibid.,  Gil.  68,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  880.   S^gnr,  Hist,  da  Napolfen,  Liv.  IX.  ch.  1, 
Tom.  II.  p.  158.  -Labminia,  HeL  da  la  Campagne  de  Riiesle,  Liv.  VII. 
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in  a  temperature  "below  zero,  on  foot,  without  shelter  for 
the  body,  famishiug  on  horse-flesh  and  a  miserable  com- 
pound of  rye  and  snow-water  ?  With  a  fresh  array,  the 
war  is  upheld  against  new  forces  under  the  walls  of 
Dresden ;  and  as  the  Emperor  rides  over  the  field  of 
battle  —  after  indulgii^  the  n^ht  before  iu  royal 
supper  with  the  Saxon  king  —  he  sees  ghastly  new- 
made  graves,  with  hands  and  arms  projecting,  stark 
and  stiff,  above  the  ground;  and  shortly  aftei'wards, 
when  shelter  is  needed  for  the  troops,  the  order  to 
occupy  the  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  is  given,  with  the 
words,  "  Turn  out  the  mad."  ^ 

Here  I  might  close  this  scene  of  blood.  But  there 
is  one  other  picture  of  the  atrocious,  though  natural, 
consequences  of  war,  occurrir^  almost  mthin  our  own 
day,  that  I  would  not  omit.  Let  me  bring  to  your 
mind  Genoa,  caUed  the  Superb,  City  of  Palaces,  dear 
to  the  memory  of  Americait  childhood  as  the  birth- 
place of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  one  of  the  spots 
flrst  enlightened  by  the  niomii^  beams  of  civilization, 
whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  whose  rich  argosies, 
in  those  early  days,  introduced  to  Europe  the  choicest 
products  -of  the  East,  the  linen  of  I^pt,  the  spices  of 
Arabia,  and  the  silks  of  Samarcand.  She  stni  sits  in 
c[ueenly  pride,  as  she  sat  then, — ^her  mural  crown  stud- 
ded with  towers,  -~  her  churches  rich  with  marble  floors 
and  rarest  pictures,  —  her  palaces  of  ancient  doges  and 
admirals  yet  spared  by  the  hand  of  Time,  —  her  close 
streets  thronged  by  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
—  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  as  they  approach 
the  blue  and  tideless  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
1  Alison,  Ch.  72,  Vol,  IX.  pp.  460,  663, 
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—  leaning  her  tack  against  tlieir  strong  mountain-sides, 
oversliadowed  by  the  foliage  of  the  fig-tree  and  the 
ohve,  while  the  orange  and  the  lemon  with  pleasant 
perfume  scent  tlie  air  where  reigns  perpetual  spring. 
Who  can  contemplate  such  a  city  without  dehght  ?  Who 
cao  listen  to  the  story  of  her  sorrows  without  a  pang  ? 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  armies  of 
the  French  Eepuhlic,  after  dominating,  over  Italy,  were 
driven  from  theii'  conquests,  and  compelled,  with 
shrunken  forces,  to  find  shelter  under  Massena,  within 
the  walls  of  Genoa.  Various  efforts  were  made  hy  the 
Austrian  general,  aided  hy  homhardment  from  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  to  force  the  strong  defences  by  assault.  At 
length  the  city  was  invested  hy  a  strict  blockade.  All 
communication  with  the  country  was  cut  off,  while  the 
harbor  was  closed  by  the  ever-wakeful  British  watch- 
dogs of  war.  Besides  the  French  troops,  within  the 
beleaguered  and  unfortunate  city  are  the  peaceful,  un- 
offending inhabitants.  Provisions  soon  become  scarce ; 
scarcity  sharpens  into  want,  till  fell  Famine,  bringing 
blindness  and  madness  in  her  train,  rages  like  an  Erin- 
nys.  Kcture  to,  yourselves  this  lai'ge  population,  not 
pouring  out  their  lives  in  the  exulting  rush  of  battle, 
but  wasting  at  noonday,  daughter  by  the  side  of  moth- 
er, husband  by  the  side  of  wife.  When  grain  and 
rice  fail,  flaxseed,  millet,  cocoa,  and  almonds  are  ground 
by  hand-mills  into  flour,  and  even  bran,  baked  with 
honey,  is  eaten,  less  to  satisfy  than  to  deaden  hunger. 
Before  the  last  extremities,  a  poimd  of  horse-flesh  is 
sold  for  thirty-two  cents,  a  pound  of  bran  for  thirty 
cents,  a  pound  of  flour  for  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents.  A  single  bean  is  soon  sold  for  two  cents,  and 
a  biscuit  of  three  ounces  for  two  dollars  and  a  quarter, 
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till  finally  none  can  be  had  at  any  price.  The  wretch- 
ed soldiers,  aftar  devouring  the  horses,  are  reduced  to 
the  d^radation  of  feeding  on  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and 
worms,  which  are  eagerly  himted  in  ceUare  and 
sewers,  "Happy  were  now,"  exclaims  an  Italian 
Idstorian,  "not  those  who  lived,  but  those  who  died!" 
The  day  is  dreary  from  hunger,  —  the  night  more 
dreary  stdl,  from  hunger  with  delirious  fancies.  They 
now  turn  to  herbs,  —  dock,  sorrel,  mallows,  wild 
succoiy.  People  of  every  condition,  with  women  of 
noble  birth  and  beauty,  seek  upon  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  within  the  defences  those  aliments  wliich 
Nature  designed  solely  for  beasts.  Scanty  vegetables, 
with  a  scrap  of  cheese,  are  all  that  can  be  afforded  to 
the  sick  and  wounded,  those  sacred  stipendiaries  of 
human  charity.  In  the  last  ai^uish  of  despair,  men 
and  women  fill  the  air  with  groans  and  shrieks,  some 
in  spasms,  convulsions,  and  contortions,  yielding  their 
expiring  breath  on  the  unpitying  stones  of  the  street,  — 
alas !  not  more  unpitying  than  man.  Children,  whom 
a  dead  mother's  arms  liad  ceased  to  protect,  orphans 
of  an  hour,  with  piercing  cries,  supphcate  in  vain 
the  compassion  of  the  passing  stranger:  none  pity  or 
aid.  Tlie  sweet  fountains  of  sympathy  are  all  closed 
by  the  selfishness  of  individual  distress.  In  the  gen- 
eral agony,  some  precipitate  themselves  into  the  sea, 
while  the  more  impetuous  rush  from  the  gates,  and 
impale  their  bodies  on  the  Austrian  bayonets.  Otli- 
ers  stni  are  driven  to  devour  their  shoes  and  the 
leather  of  their  pouches ;  and  the  horror  of  human  flesh, 
so  far  abates,  that  numbers  feed  like  cannibals  on  the 
corpses  about  them.^ 
J  This  aoconnt  !a  diuwn  from  the  animated  sketches  of  Botta  (Storia 
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At  this  stage  the  French  general  capitulated,  claiming 
and  receiving  what  are  called  "the  honors  of  -war,"  — 
.  but  not  hefore  twenty  thousand  innocent  persons,  old 
and  yoimg,  ^omen  and  children,  having  no  part  or  in- 
terest in  tlie  contest,  had  died  the  most  horrible  of 
deaths.  The  Austrian  flag  floated  over  captured  Genoa 
but  a  brief  span  of  time;  for  Bonapai-te  had  already 
descended  like  an  eagle  from  the  Alps,  and  in  nine  days 
afterwards,  on  the  plains  of  Marengo,  shattered  the 
Austrian  empire  in  Italy. 

But  wasted  lands,  famished  cities,  and  slaughtered 
armies  ai-e  not  all  that  is  contained  in  "  the  purple  tes- 
tainent  of  bleeding  war."  Every  soldier  is  connected 
with  others,  as  all  of  you,  by  dear  ties  of  kindled,  love, 
and  friendship.  He  has  been  sternly  summoned  from 
the  embrace  of  family.  To  hi  in  there  is  perhaps  an 
aged  mother,  who  fondly  hoped  to  lean  her  bend-' 
iug  years  on  his  more  youthful  form ;  perhaps  a  wife, 
whose  life  is  just  entwined  inseparably  with  his,  now 
condemned  to  wasting  despair ;  perhaps  sisters,  brothers. 
As  he  falls  on  the  field  of  war,  must  not  all  these  rush 
with  his  blood  ?    But  who  can  measure  the  distress  that 

d-  Itnlia  M  lies  nl  1814,  Tom.  III.  Lib.  19],  Alison  (History  of  Europe, 
Vol,  IV.  oh.  30),  and  Arnold  (Modern  History,  Lect.  IV.).  The  humanity 
of  the  last  is  pncticttlnrly  nronsed  to  condemn  tbis  matt  atrocions  murder  of 
innocent  people,  nnd,  as  a  snf!iGlent  remedy,  ha  sti^ests  a  modificntion  nf 
tha  Lhws  of  War,  permitting  non-combatants  to  withdmw  from  n.blook- 
adad  town  i  In  this  way,  indeed,  liiey  mny  be  spnred  a  languishing  death  by 
Starvation ;  but  they  must  desert  firesides,  parauits,  nil  that  malcaa  life  dear, 
and  become  homeless  exiles, — a  fate  little  better  than  the  former.  It  is 
strange  that  Arnold's  pnre  sout  and  dear  judgment  did  not  recognize  the 
truth,  that  the  whole  cnstom  of  war  Is  nnvighteous  and  unlawfiil,  and  that 
the  horrors  of  this  sieRa  ara  its  natural  conseqnonce.  Laws  of  War  I  Laws 
inwhatis  lawless!  rales  of  wrong!  There  can  be  only  one  i<taJ  o/ War,— 
that  is,  the  gi'eat  law  which  pronounces  it  unwise,  unjust,  and  unchristian. 
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raiiiates  as  from  a  bloody  sud,  penetrating  innumerable 
homes  ?  Who  can  give  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of 
this  infinite  sorrow  ?  Tell  me,  ye  who  feel  the  bitter- 
ness of  parting  with  dear  friends  and  liindred,  whom  you 
watch  tenderly  till  tlie  last  golden  sands  are  run  out  and 
the  great  hour-glass  is  turned,  what  is  the  measure  of 
your  anguisli  ?  Your  friend  departs,  soothed  by  kind- 
ness and  in  the  arms  of  Love :  the  soldier  gasps  out  his 
life  with  no  friend  near,  while  the  scowl  of  Hate  dark- 
ens all  that  he  beholds,  darkens  his  own  departii^  soul 
Who  can  foi'get  the  ai^uish  that  fills  the  bosom  and 
crazes  the  brain  of  Lenore,  in  the  matchless  ballad  of 
Biiiger,  when  seeking  in  vain  among  returning  squad- 
rons for  her  lover  left  dead  on  Prague's  ensanguined 
plain  ?  But  every  field  of  blood  has  many  Lenores.  All 
war  is  full  of  desolate  homes,  as  is  vividly  pictured  by 
a  master  poet  of  antiquity,  whose  verse  is  an  argument. 

"  But  through  the  bounds  of  Graoia'a  land, 
Who  seiit  her  eons  for  Troy  to  part, 
Sea  mourning,  with  much  suffering  heart, 
On  ench  mtin's  threshold  stand. 
On  each  sad  heartli  in  Greoia's  land. 
Well  may  her  soul  with  griaf  be  rent; 
She  well  remembars  whom  she  Bant, 
Sha  Boea  tharo  not  return ; 
Insteatl  of  men,  to  each  man's  home 
Urns  and  ashea  only  coma, 
And  the  armor  wliich  they  wore,— 
Snd  relics  to  tbeir  native  shore. 
For  Mars,  tha  Ixirterer  of  the  lifeiess  clay. 
Who  acils  fcir  gold  the  slain, 
AndkoMa  (ietcvA,  in  bntllt's  doiiblfaldat/, 
High  baliniced  o'er  Hie  plnin, 
From  Ilium's  walls  for  men  returns 
Ashas  and  sepulchral  urns,  — 
Ashes  wet  Yitb  mauy  a.  tear. 
Sad  relics  of  the  fiery  bier. 
Round  tlie  full  urns  the  general  groan 
Goes,  as  each  their  kindred  own  i 
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One  they  mourn  in  tattle  strong, 
And  one  tlnit  'mid  tl:e  armed  tlu-oiig 
He  sunk  in  glory's  alaoghtering  tide; 
And  for  anothei-'a  consort  died. 

Others  thay  mourn  whose  monuments  stand 
By  Ilium's  walls  on  foreign  stcaod; 
Whei'e  they  fell  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Thare  they  lie  in  hated  tomh, 
Sunk  beneath  the  massy  mound, 
In  alBmal  eliamhera  bound."  1 


But  all  these  miseries  are  to  no  purpose.  War  is 
utterly  inefEectual  to  secure  or  advance  its  professed 
object.  The  -wretchedness  it  entails  contrihutes  to  no 
end,  helps  to  establish  no  right,  and  therefore  in  no  re- 
spect deteTmines  justice  between  the  contending  nations. 

The  fruitlessnesa  and  vanity  of  -war  appear  in  tha, 
great  conflicts  by  wliich  the  world  has  been  lacerated. 
After  long  stru^le,  where  each  nation  inflicts  and  re- 
ceives incalculable  injury,  peace  is  gladly  obtained  on 
the  basis  of  the  condition  before  the  war,  known  as  the 
statm  ante  helium.  I  cannot  illustrate  this  futility  bet- 
ter than  by  the  familiar  example  —  humiliating  to  botlK 
countries  —  of  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  where 
the  professed  object  was  to  obtain  a  rennnciation  of 
the  British  claim,  so  deiiantly  asserted,  to  impress  om 
seamen.  To  overturn  this  injustice  the  Arbitrament 
of  War  was  invoked,  and  for  nearly  three  yeais  the 
whole  country  was  under  its  terrible  ban  Ameri- 
can commerce  was  driven  from  the  seas ,  the  le- 
is  fmm  the  beautiful  transla- 
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sources  of  the  land  were  drained  by  taxation ;  villages 
on  the  Canadian  frontier  were  laid  in  ashes ;  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Kepublic  was  captm^d ;  while  distress 
was  everywhere  within  our  borders.  Weary  at  last 
with  this  rude  trial,  the  National  Government  appointed 
commissioners  to  treat  for  peace,  with  these  specific  in- 
structions :  "  Tour  first  duty  will  be  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  Great  Britain  ;  and  you  are  authorized  to  do  it,  in 
ease  you  obtain  a  satisfactory  stipulation  against  im- 
pressment, one  which  shall  secure  under  our  iJag  protec- 
tion to  the  crew K  this  encroachment  of  Great 

Britain  is  not  pro^-ided  against,  the  United  States  Jiave 
a^^ealed  to  arms  in  vain."  ^  Afterwards,  finduig  small 
chance  of  extorting  from  Great  Britain  a  relinquishment 
of  the  unrighteous  claim,  and  foreseeing  from  the  invet- 
erate prosecution  of  the  war  only  an  accumulation  of 
calamities,  the  National  Government  directed  the  nego- 
tiators, in  concluding  a  treaty,  to  "  omit  any  stipulation 
on  the  subject  of  impressment."  ^  These  instructions  were 
obeyed,  and  the  treaty  that  restored  to  us  once  more 
the  blessings  of  peace,  so  rashly  cast  away,  but  now 
hailed  with  intoxication  of  joy,  contained  no  allusion 
to  impressment,  nor  did  it  provide  for  the  surrender 
of  a  single  American  sailor  detained  in  the  British 
navy.  Thus,  by  the  confession  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, "the  United  States  had  appealed  to  arms  is 
VAIN."  ^  These  important  words  are  not  mine ;  they 
are  words  of  the  coimtry. 

1  Mr.  Monroe  to  Commiasioners,  April  15, 1813!  Amerionn  State  Papers, 

Vol.  Via.  pp.  577,678. 
S  BIr.  Monroe  to  Commissioners,  .Tune  27, 1814  :  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIH.  p.  693, 
s  Mr.  Jefferson,  In  more  tlifln  one  letter,  dadares  the  pe^e  an  armiilke 

onl;),  "  because  no  security  is  provided   ngninst  the   impressment  of  oar 

eeamen."  — Letter  to  Crawfora,  Feb.  11, 1815;  to  Lafayette,  Feb.  14,  1815: 

Works,  Vol.  VL  pp.  420,  437. 
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All  this  is  the  natural  result  of  ati  appeal  to  war  for 
'the  determination  of  justice.  Justice  implies  the  exer- 
cise of  the  judgment.  Kow  war  not  only  supersedes 
the  judgment,  but  delivers  over  the  pending  question  to 
superiority  of  force,  or  to  ehwrie^ 

Superior  fOTcTmay  endln  conquest;  this  is  the  nat- 
ural consequence ;  but  it  cannot  adjudicate  any  right. 
We  expose  the  absurdity  of  its  arbiti-ament,  when,  by  a 
familiar  phrase  of  sarcasm,  we  deride  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  —  excluding,  of  course,  aU  idea  of  right,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  lion  as  he  springs  upon  a  weaker  beast, 
of  the  wolf  as  he  tears  in  pieces  the  lamb,  of  the  vul- 
ture as  he  devours  the  dove.  The  grossest  spirits  must 
admit  that  this  is  not  justice. 

But  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong.  Superior- 
ity of  force  is  often  checked  by  the  proverbial  contin- 
gencies of  war.  Especially  ai-e  such  contingencies  re- 
vealed in  rankest  absurdity,  where  nations,  as  is  the 
acknowledged  cmtotn,  without  regard  to  their  respective 
forces,  whether  weaker  or  stronger,  voluntarily  appeal 
to  this  mad  umpirage.  Who  beforehand  can  measure 
the  currents  of  the  heady  fight  ?  In  common  language, 
we  confess  the  "chances  "  of  battle ;  and  soldiers  devoted 
to  this  harsh  vocation  yet  call  it  a  "game."  Tlie  Great 
Captain  of  our  age,  who  seemed  to  drag  victory  at  his 
chariot-wheels,  in  a  formal  address  to  his  oificers,  on 
entering  Eussia,  says,  "  In  war,  /orifMmeJias  au  equaL 
share  with  ability  in  success."  i  TtirSunous  victory  of 
Marengo,  accident  of  an  accident,  wrested  unexpectedly 
at  close  of  day  from  a  foe  at  an  earlier  hom-  success- 
ful, taught  him  the  uncertainty  of  war.  Afterwards, 
in  bitterness  of  spirit,  when  his  immense  forces  were 

1  Alison,  Ch.  87,  Vol.  VIII.  ^.  S13. 
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shivei-ed,  and  his  triumphant  eagles  driven  back  with 
broken  -wing,  he  exclaimed,  in  that  remarkable  con- 
versation recorded  by  his  secretary,  Fain, —  "  Well,  this 
is  War !  High  in  the  morning,  —  low  enough  at  night ! 
From  a  triumph  to  a  fall  is  often  but  a  step."  ^  The 
same  sentiment  is  repeated  by  the  military  historian  of 
the  Peninsular  canipaigns,  when  he  says,  "  FoHvim  al- 
ways asserts  her  supremacy  in  war;  and  often  from 
a  slight  mistalce  such  disastrous  consequences  flow, 
that,  in  every  age  and  eveiy  nation,  the  imcertmnt)/ 
of  arms  has  been  proverbiaL"  ^  And  again,  in  another 
place,  considering  the  conduct  of  Wellington,  the  same 
military  historian,  who  is  an  unquestionable  authority, 
confesses,  "  A  few  hours'  delay,  an  accident,  a  turn  of 
fortune,  and  he  would  have  been  foiled.  Ay  !  but  this 
is  War,  always  dangerous  and  uncertain,  an  ever-rolhng 
wheel,  and  armed  with  scythes."  *  And  wiU  inteUigent 
man  look  for  justice  to  an  ever-roUii^  wheel  armed 
with  scythes  ?    \ 

Chance  is  written  on  every  battle-field.  Discerned 
less  in  the  conflict  of  lai^e  masses  than  in  that  of  in- 
divid^ials,  it  is  equally  present  in  both.  How  capri- 
ciously the  wheel  turned  when  the  fortunes  of  Eome 
were  staked  on  the  combat  between,  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii!  — and  who,  at  one  time,  augured  that  the 
sii^le  Horatius,  with  two  slain  brothers  on  the  field, 
would  overpower  the  thi'ee  living  enemies  ?  But  this 
is  not  alone.  In  all  the  combats  of  history,  involving 
the  fate  of  individuals  or  nations,  we  learn  to  revolt  at 
the  frenzy  which  carries  questions  of  property,  freedom, 
or  life  to  a  judgment  so  uncertain  and  senseless.  The 
humorous  poet  fitly  exp'oses  its  hazards,  when  he  says,  — 
1  AlisOD,  Ch.  Ta,  Vol.  IX.  p.  4B7. 
B  Nnpier,  Book  XXIV.  ch.  B,  Vol.  VI.  p.  68T. 
8  Ibid,,  Book  X\a.  oil.  7,  Vol.  IV.  p.  476. 
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During  the  early  modem  centuries,  and  especially  in 
the  moral  night  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  practice  prevailed, 
extensively  throughout  Europe  of  invoking  this  adju- 
dication for  controversies,  whether  of  individuals  or 
commvmities.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  custom  of  Private 
War,  though  it  aptly  illustrates  the  subject,  stopping 
merely  to  echo  that  joy  which,  in  a  time  of.  igno- 
rance, before  this  arbitrament  yielded  gradually  to  the 
ordinances  of  monarchs  and  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, hailed  its  temporary  suspension  as  The  TniM  of 
<hd.  But  this  beautiful  term,  most  suggestive,  andlus- 
Tioiically  important,  cannot  pass  -without  the  attention 
which  belongs  to  it.  Such,  a  trace  is  still  an  example, 
and  also  an  argument ;  but  it  is  for  nations.  Here  is 
something  to  be  imitated ;  and  here  also  is  an  appeal  to 
the  reason.  If  individuals  or  communities  once  rec- 
ognized the  Truce  of  God,  why  not  again  ?  And  why 
may  not  its  benediction  descend  upon  nations  also  ?  Its 
or^in  goes  back  to  the  darkest  night.  It  was  in  1032 
that  the  Bishop  of  Aquitaine  annoimeed  the  appear- 
ance of  an  angel  with  a  message  from  Heaven,  engag- 
ing men  to  cease  from  war  and  be  reconciled.  The 
people,  already  softened  by  calamity  and  disposed  to 
supernatural  impressions,  hearkened  to  the  sublime  mes- 
sage, and  consented.  Prom  sunset  Thursday  to  sunrise 
Monday  each  week,  also  during  Advent  and  Lent,  and 
at  the  great  festivals,  all  effusion  of  blood  was  inter- 
dicted, and  no  man  could  molest  his  adversary.  Women, 
children,  travellers,  merchants,  laborers,  were  assured 
ice.     Eveiy  church  was  made  an  asylum, 

1  Hudibras,  Part  I.  Ciinto  3,  vv.  23,  24. 
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and,  by  liappy  associatioa,  the  plough  also  slieltered 
from  peril  all  who  came  to  it.  This  respite,  justly- 
regarded  as  marveUoua,  was  hailed  as  the  Tmee  of  God, 
Beginning  in  one  neighhorhood,  it  was  piously  extended 
until  it  embraced  the  wliole  kingdom,  and  then,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  became  coextensive  with  Chris- 
tendom, while  those  who  violated  it  were  put  under 
solemn  ban.  As  these  things  passed,  bishops  lifted  their 
crosses,  and  the  people  in  their  gladness  cried,  Peccce, ! 
Peace. '!  ^  Originally  too  limited  in  operation  and  too 
short  in  duration,  the  Truce  of  God  must  again  be  pro- 
claimed for  all  places  and  aU  times,  —  proclaimed  to  all 
manidnd  and  all  nations,  without  distinction  of  person 
or  calling,  on  all  days  of  the  week,  without  distinction 
of  saci-ed  days  or '  festivals,  and  with  one  universal 
asylum,  not  merely  the  church  and  the  plough,  but 
every  place  and  thing. 

From  Privat-e  Wars,  whose  best  lesson  is  the  Trace  of 
Gk)d,  by  which  for  a  time  they  were  hushed,  I  come  to 
the  Judicial  Combat,  or  Trial  by  Battle,  where,  as  in  a 
mirror,  we  behold  the  barbarism  of  "War,  without  truce 
of  any  kind.  Trial  by  Battle  was  a  formal  and  legiti- 
mate mode  of  deciding  controversies,  principally  be- 
tween individuals.  Like  other  ordeals,  by  walkiug 
barefoot  and  blindfold  among  burning  ploughshares, 
by  holding  hot  iron,  by  dipping  the  hand  in  hot  \TOter 
or  hot  oil,  and  like  the  great  Ordeal  of  War,  it  was 
a  presumptuous  appeal  to  Providence,  under  the  ap- 
prehension and  hope  that  Heaven  would  give  the  vic- 
toiy  to  him  who  had  the  right.     Its  object  was  the 

1  Bobert!on,  Hist,  of  Charlfls  V,,  Vot.  L  iiota  21.  Semiclion,  La  Paix  ct 
la  Trive  de  Dien,  Tom.  II.  pp.  B5,  63. 
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very  object  of  "War,  —  tlie,  delei-minaiion  of,.,  fPuntiQ^. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  Muniti^aj,  j^w  as  an  arbitrament 
for  individuals,  aa  War,  to  the  scandal  of  civilization 
is  still  sanctioned  by  International  law  as  an  arbitra- 
ment for  nations.  "  Men,"  says  the  brilliant  French- 
man, Monteaq;uieu,  "subject  even  their  prejudices  to 
rules  " ;  and  Trial  by  Battle,  which  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  as  a  "monstrous  usage,"  was  surrounded  by 
artificial  regulations  of  multifarious  detail,  constituting 
an  extensive  system,  determining  how  and  when  it 
should  be  waged,  as  War  is  surrounded  by  a  complex 
code,  known  aa  the  Laws  of  War.  "  Nothing,"  says 
Montesqrueu  again,  "  could  be  more  contrary  to  good 
sense,  but,  once  established,  it  was  executed  with  a  cer- 
tain pmdence,"^  which  is  eq^uaUy  true  of  War.  No 
battle-iield  for  an  army  is  selected  with  more  care  than 
was  the  field  for  Trial  by  Battle.  An  open  space  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  church  was  often  reserved  for  this 
purpose.  At  the  famous  Abbey  of  Saint-Germaui-des- 
Pr^8,  in  Paris,  there  was  a  tribune  for  the  judges,  over- 
looking the  adjoining  meadow,  which  served  for  the 
field.^  The  combat  was  inaugiu'ated  by  a  solemn  mass, 
according  to  a  form  still  preserved,  Missa  pro  Duello,  so 
that,  in  ceremonial  and  sanction,  as  in  the  field,  the 
Church  was  constantly  present.  Champions  were  hu-ed, 
as  soldiei's  now.^ 

No  question  was  too  sacred,  grave,  or  recondite  for  this 

>  Slsinondi,  Hist,  dee  Fcan?ais,  Part  V.  ch.  9,  Tom.  X.  p.  51*. 

«  The  pivotal  chnrauter  of  Triiil  by  Battle,  as  an  illusti'tttion  of  War,  will 
jusHfy  11  mference  (o  the  modem  nutliorities,  among  which  are  Roboi'tBon, 
who  treats  it  with  perspicuity  and  fulness  (Hisfoiy  of  Charles  V  ,  Vol.  I. 
note  23),  —  Hallara,  always  instructive  (Miildle  Ages,  Vol,  I.  Chap.  11.  pt.  3), 
—  BlnckstonB.  always  clear  (Commantcries,  Book  m.  oh.  22,  sec.  5,  and 
Book  IV.  cli.  27,  SBC.  S),  —  Montesqttien,  who  cOBts  upon  it  a  flood  of 
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tribunal-  In  Fiance,  the  title  of  an  Abbey  to  a  neigli- 
borir^  church  was  decided  by  it ;  and  an  Emperor  of 
Germany,  according  to  a  faithful  ecclesiastic,  "desir- 
ous of  dealing  honorably  with  his  people  and  nobles  " 
(mark  here  the  standard  of  honor !),  waived  the  judgment 
of  tlie  court  on  a  grave  q^uestion  of  law  concerning  the 
descent  of  property,  and  referred  it  to  champions.  Hu- 
man folly  did  not  stop  here.  ,In  Spain,  a  subtile  point 
of  theology  was  subndtted  to  the  same  determination.^ 
But  Trial  by  Battle  was  not  confined  to  particular'  coun- 
tries or  to  rare  occasions.  It  prevailed  everywhere  in 
Europe,  superseding  in  many  places  all  other  oi-dea)s, 
and  even  Trials  In/  Proofs,  while  it  extended  not  only  to 
criminal  matters,  but  to  questions  of  property.  In  Or- 
leans it  had  an  exceptional  limitation,  beii^  denied  in 
civil  matters  where  the  amount  did  not  exceed  five  sous.^ 
like  War  in  our  day,  its  justice  and  iitness  as  an 
arbitrament  were  early  doisbted  or  condenined.  Liut- 
prand,  a  Mng  of  the  Lombards,  during  tliat  middle  period 
neitlier  ancient  nor  modem,  in  a  law  bearing  date  A.  D. 

light  (Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  XXVIII.  ch.  18-33),  — Siamoiiill,  humniis  and 
interesting  (Histolre  dea  Fnintais,  Part.  IV.  cb.  11,  Tom.  VIII.  pp. 
72-78),  —  Guizot,  in  a  worlt  ofreiiiarkiible  Iiistoric  benntj,  more  griLva  thnn 
Montesquieu,  and  enlightened  by  a  better  phUosophy  (Histolre  de  li  Ciyill- 
sntion  en  France  depuis  la  Chute  de  I'Empire  Bomfiln,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  89, 149  - 
168),— Wheaton,  out  learned  oountrymiui  (History  of  the  Northmen,  Chap. 
Hi.  and  XII.),  — also  the  two  voinmea  of  Mlilingen'a  History  of  Duelling,  if 
so  loose  a  compend  deserves  a  place  in  this  list.  All  these,  describing 
Trinibj-  Battle,  testify  against  Wac.  I  cannot  ooneenl  that  so  great  an  an- 
thoritj  as  Selden,  a  most  enlightened  jurist  of  the  Long  Parliamant,  nrgnes 
the  lawFnliiess  of  the  Duel  from  the  lawfulnsfs  of  War.  After  setliiig 
forth  tliat  "  a  duel  may  be  granted  In  some  cases  by  the  law  of  England," 
he  nsks,  "But  whether  is  this  lawful?"  and  then  answers, "  7/',vib  grant 
nnj,  trai'  foiq/iij,  I  make  no  doubt  but  to  convince  it."  (Tahle-Tiilk ;  Duel) 
But  if  the  Duel  ha  unhiwflii,  how  then  with  War  ? 

1  Kobertson,  Hist.  Chnriea  V.,  Vol.  I.  note  22. 

^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  XXVIII.  ch.  19.  ■ 
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724,  declares  his  distrust  of  it  as  a  mode  of  determlD- 
ing  justice ;  but  the  monarch  is  compelled  to  add,  that, 
considering  the  eudcmi  of  hia  Lombard  people,  he  can- 
not forbid  the  impious  law.  His  words  deserve  em- 
phatic mention :  "  Proptei'  consuekcdin&m  geittis  nostrm 
Langobardoi-^m,  legem  impiam  wtare  non  possmims." ^ 
The  appropriate  epithet  by  which  he  branded  Trial  by 
Battle  is  the  important  bequest  of  the  royal  Lombard  to 
a  distant  posterity.  For  this  the  lawgiver  will  be  cher- 
ished with  grateful  regard  in  the  annals  of  civilization. 

This  custom  received  another  blow  from  Eome.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Don  Pedro 
of  Aragon,  after  exchanging  letters  of  defiance  with 
Charles  of  Anjou,  proposed  a  personal  combat,  which 
was  accepted,  on  condition  that  Sicily  should  be  the 
prize  of  success.  Each  called  down  upon  himself  all 
the  vei^eance  of  Heaven,  and  the  last  dishonor,  if,  ,at 
the  appointed  time,  he  failed  to  appear  before  the  Sen- 
eschal of  AcLiiitaine,  or,  in  case  of  defeat,  refused  to 
consign  Sicily  undisturbed  to  the  victor.  "While  they 
were  preparing  for  the  lists,  the  Pope,  Martin  the 
Fourth,  protested  with  all  hia  might  s^inst  this  new 
Trial  by  Battle,  which  staked  the  sovereignty  of  a 
kii^dom,  a  feudatory  of  the  Holy  See,  on  a  wild  stroke 
of  chance.  By  a  papal  bull,  dated  at  Civita  Veccliia, 
April  5th,  1283,  he  threatened  excommunication  to 
either  of  the  princes  who  should  proceed  to  a  combat 
which  he  pronounced  criminal  and  abomincdile.  By  a 
letter  of  the  same  date,  the  Pope  announced  to  Edward 
the  First  of  England,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  agreement 
of  the  two  princes,  which  he  most  earnestly  declared  to 
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be  full  of  indecency  and  rashness,  hostile  to  the  con- 
cord of  Christendom,  and  reckless  of  Christian  Mood ; 
and  he  urged  upon  the  English  monarch  all  possible 
effort  to  prevent  the  combat,  —  menacing  him  with  ex- 
communication, and  his  ten-itoriea  with  interdict,  if  it 
should  take  place.  Edward  refusing  to  guaranty  the 
safety  of  the  combatants  in  Aquitaine,  the  parties  re- 
tired without  consummating  their  duel.^  Tlie  judgment 
of  the  Holy  See,  which  thus  accomplished  its  immedi- 
ate object,  though  not  in  terms  directed  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  cMstom,  remains,  nevertheless,  from  its  peculiar 
energy,  a  perpetual  testimony  against  Trial  by  Battle, 

To  a  monarch  of  Prance  belongs  the  honor  of  first 
interposing  the  royal  authority  for  the  entire  suppres- 
sion within  his  jurisdiction  of  this  impious  custom,  so 
universally  adopted,  so  dear  to  the  nobility,  and  so  pro- 
foundly rooted  in  the  institutions  of  the  Feudal  Age, 
And  here  let  me  pause  with  reverence  as  I  pronounce  the 
name  of  St.  Louis,  a  prince  whose  unenl^htened  errors 
may  find  easy  condemnation  in  an  age  of  larger  tolera- 
tion and  wider  knowledge,  but  whose  iirm  and  upright 
soul,  exalted  sense  of  justice,  fatherly  regard  for  the  . 
happiness  of  his  people,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  or  man,  make 
him  foremost  among  Christian  rulers,  and  the  highest 
example  for  Christian  prince  or  Christian  people,  — in 
one  woi'd,  a  model  of  True  Greatness.  He  was  of 
angelic  conscience,  subjecting  whatever  he  did  to  the 
single  and  exclusive  test  of  moral  rectitude,  disregard- 
ing every  consideration  of  worldly  advantage,  all  fear 
of  worldly  consequences, 

1  Slsmondl,  Hist,  das  Franfnis,  Part.  IV,  ch.  15,  Tom.  VIII.  pp,  338  -  34;. 
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His  soul,  thus  tremblingly  sensitive  to  right,  was 
shocked  at  the  judicial  combat.  It  was  a  sin,  in  his 
sight,  .thus  to  tempt  God,  by  demanding  of  Iiim  a  mii-a- 
cle,  -wheuever  judgment  was  pronounced.  Prom  these 
intimate  convictions  sprang  a  royal  ordinance,  promul- 
gated first  at  a  Parliament  assembled  in  1260 :  "  We 
forbid  to  all  persons  throughout  our  dominioiis  tlie  Trial 
BY  Battle;  ....  and  instead  of  iattles,  we  estahlish 
proofs  hy  witnesses.  ....  And  these  battlis  we 
ABOLISH   IN   OUR  DOMINIONS  FOREVER."  ^ 

Such  were  the  restraints  on  the  royal  authority,  that 
this  beneficent  ordinance  was  confined  in  operation  to 
the  demesnes  of  the  king,  not  embracing  those  of  the 
barons  and  feudatories.  But  where  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  did  not  reach,  there  he  labored  by  example, 
influence,  and  express  intercession,  — -  treating  with  the 
great  vassals,  and  inducing  many  to  renounce  this  un- 
natural usaga  Though  for  years  later  it  continued  to 
vex  parts  of  Prance,  its  overthrow  commenced  with  the 
Ordinance  of  St.  Louis. 

Honor  and  blessings  attend  this  truly  Christian  king, 
who  submitted  all  his  actions  to  the  Heaven-descended 
sentiment  of  Duty,  —  who  began  a  long  and  iUustrious 
reign  by  renouncing  and  restoring  conq^uests  of  his  pre- 
decessor, saying  to  those  about  him,  whose  souls  did  not 
ascend  to  his  heights,  "  I  know  that  the  predecessors  of 
the  King  of  England  lost  altogether  by  right  the  con- 
quest which  I  hold ;  and  the  land  which  I  give  him 
I  do  not  give  because  I  am  bound  to  him  or  his  heirs, 
iut  to  put  love  between  my  children  and  his  children,  who 
are  cousins-cjerman ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  what  I 

1  Gniznt,  Hist,   de  la   Civilisation  en  France,  Le^oji   H,  Vol.  IV.  pp. 
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thua  give  I  employ  to  good  purpose."  ^  Honor  to  liim 
who  never  by  force  or  cunnii^  grasped  what  was  Jiot 
his  own,  —  who  sought  no  advantage  fron^  the  turmoil 
and  dissension  of  his  neighbors;  —  who,  first  of  Chris- 
tian princes,  rebuked  the  Spirit  of  War,  saying  to  those 
who  would  have  him  profit  by  the  strifes  of  othera, 
"  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  ^  —  who,  by  an  immor- 
tal ordinance,  abolished  Trial  by  Battle  throughout  his 
dominions,  —  who  extended  equal  justice  to  all,  whether 
his  own  people  or  his  neighboi-s,  and  in  the  extremity  of 
Ms  last  illness,  before  the  walls  of  Tunis,  under  a  burn- 
ing African  sun,  among  the  bequests  of  his  spirit,  en- 
joined on  his  son  and  successor,  "  in  maintaining  justice, 
to  be  inflexible  and  loyal,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left."^ 

To  condemn  Trial  by  Battle  no  longer  requires  the 
sagacity  above  his  age  of  the  Lombard  monarch,  or 
,  the  inti'epid  judgment  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  the 
ecstatic  soul  of  St.  Louis,  An  incident  of  history,  as 
curious  as  it  is  authentic,  illustrates  this  point,  and 
shows  the  certain  progress  of  opinion ;  and  this  brii^ 
me  to  England,  where  this  trial  was  an  undoubted  part  of 
the  early  Common  Law,  with  peculiar  ceremonies  sanc- 
tioned by  the  judges  robed  in  scarlet.  The  learned 
Selden,  not  content  with  tracing  its  origin,  and  exhib- 
iting its  forms,  with  the  oath  of  the  duellist,  "  As  God  me 
help,  and  his  saints  of  Paradise,"  shows  also  the  copart- 
nership of  the  Church  through  its  liturgy  appointing 
.  for  the  occasion*     For  some  time  it  was  the 


1  Guizot,  Hist  Ae  la  Civiliestion  an  France,  Lefon  14,  Vol.  IV.  p.  Ifil. 

S  "  BenoUi  soieni  bat  liapaiieur,  "  —  JoinvillB,  p.  143. 

a  Siamondi,  Hist,  des  F™n?oIs,  Pavt.  IV.  ch.  13,  Tom.  VIII.  p.  199. 

s  Selden,  The  Duello,  or  Single  Combat,  from  Antiqnity  derived  into  IWa 
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only  mode  of  ti-}'ing  a  writ  of  right,  by  whieli  the  title 
to  real  property  was  determined,  and  the  fines  from 
the  numerous  cases  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  ling's  revenue.^  It  was  partially  rastrained  by 
Henry  the  Second,  under  the  advice  of  his  chief  jus- 
ticiary, the  ancient  law-writer,  Glanville,  suhstitutmg 
the  Grand  Assize  as  an  alternative,  on  the  trial  of  a 
writ  of  right ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  aubatitu- 
tion  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  Duel,  so  that  after  many 
and  long  delays  justice  was  scarcely  obtained,  in  con- 
trast with  the  other  trial,  which  was  more  convenient 
and  swift.2  At  a  later  day.  Trial  hy  Battle  waa  re- 
buked by  Elizabeth,  who  interposed  to  compel  the  par- 
ties to  a  composition,  —  although,  for  the  sake  of  (Jieit 
kmior,  as  it  waa  called,  the  lists  were  marked  out  and 
all  the  preliminary  forms  obaerved  with  much  cere- 
mony.8  It  was  awarded  under  Charles  the  First,  and 
the  proceeding  went  so  far  that  a  day  was  proclaimed 
for  the  combatants  to  appear  with  spear,  long  sword, 
short  sword,  and  dagger,  when  the  duel  was  adjourned 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  last  the  king  compelled 
an  accommodation  without  bloodshed.*     Though  fallen 

Kingdom  of  Kiiglniid;  also,  Table  Talk,  Z)iic; .-  Works,  Vol.  III.  col.  49 -  84 

1  Madox,  Hiaf.  of  Exoliequer,  Vol.  I.  p.  SiB. 

*  "  Est  antem  rnagnn,  AsslsB  regale  quoddam  benefioium, ....  quo  vitie 
liomlnum  et  statns  integritati  taiii  ealubriter  oonsulitur,  ut  in  jure  quod  qnis 
in  libero  soli  tenemento  possidet  retinendo,  dnelli  cssura  deciiiiare  possunt 

liommes  ambigaum Jus  enim,  quod  pant  inuUta  tt  longcrs  dilatiimes  vix 

tvittcitarper  datUuia,  per  benefioium  IsHus  confldl:ntionis  oommodius  et  ac- 
celemtins  expaditnr."  (Glauyille,  Traotatna  de  Le^bus  et  Oonsuetudinibns 
Regtii  Auglice,  Lib.  IL  cap.  T.)  These  pointed  words  are  precisely  applica- 
ble to  our  Arbitrament  of  War,  with  its  many  and  long  delays,  ao  little 

'  Robertson,  Hist.  Cbarlee  V.,  Vol.  I.  note  32. 

*  Proceedings  iu  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  ou  au  Appeal  of  High  Treason  by 
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into  desuetude,  c[uietly  ovemiled  by  the  enlightened 
sense  of  successive  generations,  yet,  to  the  disgrace  of 
English  jurisprudence,  it  was  not  legislatively  abol- 
ished till  near  our  own  day,  —  as  late  as  1819, — 
the  right  to  it  having  been  openly  claimed  in  West- 
minster Hall  only  two  years  previous.  Aji  ^norant 
man,  chained  with  murder,  —  whose  name,  Abraham 
Thornton,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  histojy  of 
this  monstrous  us^e,  —  being  proceeded  against  by 
the  ancient  process  of  appeal,  pleaded,  when  brought 
into  court,  as  follows  :  "  Not  guilty ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
defend  ijke  same  by  my  body  " :  and  thereupon  taking 
off  his  glove,  he  threw  it  upon  the  floor.  The  appellant, 
not  choosing  to  accept  this  challenge,  abandoned  his 
proceedings.  The  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom were  startled  by  the  infamy ;  and  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Paihament  Trial  by  Battle  was  abolished  in 
England.  In  the  debate  on  this  subject,  the  Attorney- 
,  General  remarked,  in  appropriate  terms,  that,  "  if  the 
appellant  had  persevered  in  the  Trial  by  Battle,  he 
had  no  doubt  the  legislature  would  have  felt  it  their 
imperious  duty  at  once  to  interfere,  and  pass  an  ex  post 
fado  law  to  pr&uent  so  degrading  a  spedacU  from  taking 
place!'  ^ 

These  words  evince  the  disgust  which  Trial  by  Bat- 
tle excites  in  our  day.  It«  foUy  and  wickedness  are  con- 
spicuous to  aU.  Eevertii^  to  that  early  period  in  wliich 
it  prevailed,  our  minds  are  impressed  by  the  general  bar- 
barism ;  we  reeoU  with  horror  from  the  awful  subjection 
of  jtistice  to  brute  force,  —  from  the  impious  profanation 

Donald  Lord  Bea  ngainst  Mr.  DiiTid  Ramsay,  7  Cha- 1.,  1831  ;  IlnrgmTs's 
State  Trials,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  124-131. 

'  Hansard,  Pari.  Debates,  XSSIX.  1101.  Blacltstnne,  Com.,  HI.  337: 
Cliitty'a  note. 
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of  God  in  deeming  Mm  present  at  these  outrages, — 
from  the  moral  degiadation  out  of  which  they  sprang, 
and  which  they  perpetuated;  we,  enrobe  ourselves  iu 
self-complacent  virtue,  and  thank  God  that  we  are  not 
as  these  men,  —  that  oura  is  an  age  of  light,  while  theirs 
was  an  age  of  darkness  ! 

But  remembcTj^  fellow-eitizens,  that  this  criminal  and 
impious  'euatom,  which  all  condemn  in  the  ease  of  in- 
'dividuala,  is  openly  avowed  hy  our  own  country,  and 
by  other  countries  of  the  great  Christian  Federation, 
nay,  that  it  ia  expressly  established  by  Ihtemational 
Law,  as  the  proper  mode  of  detennining  justice  hetween 
nationa,  —  while  the  feats  of  hardiliood  by  which  it  ia 
waged,  and  the  triumphs  of  its  fields,  are  exalted  be- 
yond aU  other  labors,  whether  of  learning,  industry,  or 
benevolence,  as  the  well-spring  of  Glory.  Alas !  upon 
our  own  lieada  be  the  judgment  of  barbarism  which  we 
pronounce  upon  those  that  have  gone  before  !  At  this 
moment,  in  this  period  of  light,  "while  to  the  contented 
souls  of  many  the  noonday  eiin  of  civilization  seems  to 
be  standing  stiE  in  the  heavens,  as  upon  Gibeon,  the 
deaUngs  between  nations  are  still  governed  by  the  odious 
rules  of  brute  violence  which  once  predominated  be- 
tween individuals.  The  Dark  Ages  have  not  passed 
away;  Erebus  and  black  Night,  bom  of  Chaos,  still 
brood  over  the  earth ;  nor  can  we  hail  the  clear  day, 
nntO,  the  hearts  of  nationa  are  touched,  as  the  hearts  of 
individ\ial  men,  and  all  acknowledge  one  and  the  same 
LaiofifRiciht.  '~ 

What  has  taught  you,  0  man !  thus  to  find  glory  in 
an  act,  performed  by  a  nation,  which  you  condemn  as  a 
crime  or  a  barbarism,  when  committed  by  an  individual  ? 
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In  -what  vain  conceit  of  wisdom  and  vii'tuo  do  you  find 
this  incongruous  morality  ?  "Where  is  it  declaJM  that 
God,  who  ia  no  respecter  of  persons,  is  a  respecter  of 
multitudes  ?  "Wlience  do  you  draw  these  partial  laws 
of  an  impartial  God  ?  Man  is  immortal ;  but  Nations 
are  mortal.  Man  has  a  higher  destiny  than  Nations. 
Can  Nations  he  less  amenable  to  the  supreme  moral 
law  ?  Each  individual  is  an  atom  of  the  mass.  Must 
not  tlie  mass,  in  its  conscience,  be  lilie  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  composed  ?  Shall  the  mass,  in  relations  with 
other  masses,  do  wliat  individuals  in  relations  with  each 
other  may  not  do  ?  As  in  the  physical  creation,  so  in 
the  moral,  there  is  but  one  rule  for  the  individual  and 
the  mass.  It  was  the  lofty  discovery  of  Newton,  that 
the  simple  law  which  determines  the  fall  of  an  ap- 
ple prevails  everywhere  throughout  the  Universe, — 
ruling  each  particle  in  reference  to  eveiy  other  particle, 
laige  or  small,  —  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  con- 
troUii^  the  infinite  motions  of  the  spheres.  So,  with 
equal  scope,  another  simple  law,  the^Law  of  Sight, 
which  binds  the  individual,  binds  also  two  or  three  wBSn 
gathered  together,  —  binds  conventions  and  congrega- 
tions of  men, — binds  villages,  towns,  and  cities, — 
binds  states,  nations,  and  races, — -clasps  the  whole  hu- 
man family  in  ita  sevenfold  embrace ;  nay,  more,  beyond 
"the  fliimiiig  bounds  of  place  and  time, 
The  living  throne,  tlie  sapphire  blaze," 

it  binds  the  angels  of  Heaven,  Cherubim,  full  of  knowl- 
edge. Seraphim,  full  of  love ;  above  all,  it  binds,  in  self- 
imposed  bonds,  a  just  and  omnipotent  God.  This  is  the 
law  of  which  the  ancient  poet  sings,  as  Queen  alike  of 
mortals  and  iw,moricd8.  It  is  of  this,  and  not  of  any 
earthly  law,  that  Hooker  speaks  in  that  magnificent  pe- 
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riod  wliicli  sounds  like  an  anthem;  "  Of  Law  there  can 
be  no  lesa  acknowlec^ed  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom 
of  God,  her  roice  the  harmony  of  the  world :  all  things 
in  heaven  and  eartli  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  aa 
feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from 
her  power :  both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what 
condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  man- 
ner, yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the 
mother  of  their  pea«e  and  joy."  Often  (Quoted,  and 
justly  admired,  sometimes  as  the  iinest  sentence  of  our 
English  speech,  this  grand  declaration  cannot  be  more 
fitly  invoked  than  to  condemn  the  pretence  of  one 
law  for  the  individual  and  another  for  the  nation. 

Stripped  of  all  delusive  apoli^y,  and  tried  by  that 
eomprehenaive  law  under  which  nations  are  set  to  the 
bar  hlie  common  men.  War  falls  from  gloiy  into  barbar- 
ous guilt,  takii^  its  place  among  bloody  transgressions, 
while  its  flaming  honors  are  turned  into  shame.  Paui- 
ful  to  existing  prejudice  as  this  may  be,  we  must  learn 
to  abhor  it,  as  we  abhor  similar  transgressions  by  vulgar 
offender.  Every  word  of  reprobation  which  the  enlight- 
ened conscience  now  fastens  upon  the  savage  combatant 
in  Trial  by  Battle,  or  which  it  applies  to  the  unhappy 
being  who  in  murderous  duel  talies  the  life  of  his 
tellow-man,  belongs  ako  to  the  nation  that  appeals  to 
War.  Amidst  the  thunders  of  Sinai  God  declared, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill "  ;  and  the  voice  of  these  thunders, 
with  this  comEindnieot,  is  prolonged  to  our  own  day  in 
the  echoes  of  Christian  churches.  What  mortal  shall 
restrict  the  application  of  these  words  ?  Who  on  earth 
is  empowered  to  vary  or  abric^e  the  commandments  of 
God  ?  Who  shall  presume  to  declare  that  this  injunc- 
tion was  directed,  not  to   nations,  but  to  individuals 
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onlj-j  — not  to  many,  biit  to  one  only, — -that  one  man 
shall  not  kill,  but  that  many  may,  — that  one  man  sliall 
not  slay  in  Duel,  but  that  a  nation  may  alay  a  multi- 
tude in  the  duel  of  "War,  —  that  each  individual  is 
forbidden  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  single  human  being, 
but  that  a  nation  is  not  forbidden  to  cut  off  by  the 
sword  a  whole  people  ?  We  are  struck  "with  horror,  and 
our  hair  stands  on  end,  at  the  report  of  a.  single  nmrder ; 
we  think  of  the  soul  hurried  to  final  account;  we  himt 
the  murderer ;  and  Government  puts  forth  its  eneigies  to 
secure  his  punishment.  Viewed  in  the  unclouded  light 
of  Truth,  what  is  War  but  oiganized  mui'der,  —  murder 
of  malice  aforethought,  — ■  in  cold  blood,  ■ — ■  under  sanc- 
tions of  impious  law,  —  through  the  operation  of  an  ex- 
tensive machinery  of  crime,  —  with  innumemble  hands, 
—  at  incalculable  cost  of  money,  —  by  subtle  contriv- 
ances of  cunning  and  skill,  —  or  amidst  the  fiendish 
atrocities  of  the  sav^e,  brutal  assault  ? 
,  By  another  commandment,  not  less  solemn,  it  is  de- 
clared, "  ^^Qu  shalt  not  steal " ;  and  tlien  again  there  is 
another  forbidding  to""  covet  ^  what  belongs  to  others  : 
but  all  this  is  done  by  War,  which  is  stealing  and  cove- 
tousness  oigauized  by  Inteniational  Law.  The  Scythian, 
undisturbed  by  the  illusion  of  military  glory,  snatched 
a  phrase  Of  justice  from  an  acknowledged  criminal,  when 
he  called  Alexander  "  the  greatest  robber  in  the  world." 
And  the  Roman  satirist,  filled  with  similar  truth,  in 
pungent  words  touched  to  the  quick  that  fi^rant,  un- 
blushing injustice  which  dooms  to  condign  punishment 
the  very  guilt  that  in  another  sphere  and  on  a  grander 
scale  is  hailed  with  acclamation :  — 

"  Ilia  crucem  soeleris  prethim  tullt,  hic  ilinLlema."  l 
1  Juvenal,  SnL  SIH.  lOti.    Tha  Enme  JHcJgment  is  pronoimoed  by  KiJiiiilDn 
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While  condemning  the  ordinary  malefxot  i  mankind 
blind  to  the  real  character  of  War,  iniy  yet  a  httle 
longer  crown  the  giant  actor  with  ^loij  a  ^eneious 
posterity  may  pardon  to  unconscious  barbarism  the 
atrocities  which  have  been  waged,  but  the  tmtom 
OS  oiganized  by  existing  law,  cannot  escape  the  nn 
erring  judgment  of  reason  and  religion  The  outrages 
which,  under  masf>3oIenm  sanctions,  it  permits  and  in 
Yokes  for  professed  purposes  of  justice  cannot  he  au 
thorized  by  any  human  power ;  and  they  must  iise  m 
overwhehning  judgment,  not  only  f^inst  those  who 
wield  the  weapons  of  Battle,  but  more  still  against  all 
who  uphold  its  monstrous  Arbitrament. 

When,  0,  when  shall  the  St.  Louis  of  the  Nations 
arise,  —  Christian  ruler  or  Christian  people,- — who,  in 
the  Spirit  of  True  Greatness,  shall  proclaim,  that  hence- 
forward forever  the  gi-eat  Trial  by  Battle  shall  cease,  — 
that  "  these  battles  "  shall  be  abolished  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Civilization,  —  that  a  ^ectacU  so  de- 
grading  shall  never  be  allowed  again  to  talce  place,  — 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  nations,  involving  the  high- 
est and  wisest  policy,  to  establish  love  between  each 
other,  and,  in  all  respects,  at  all  times,  with  all  persons, 
whether  their  own  people  or  the  people  of  other  lands, 
to  be  governed  by  the  sacred  Law  of  Bight,  as  between 
man  and  man  ? 

IV. 

I  am  now  brought  to  review  the  obstacles  encountered 
by  those  who,  according  to  the  injunction  of  St.  Augus- 
in  his  counsels  to  royalty,  entitled,  Eaxanen  de  Otmcienee  tar  lea  Devoirs  de 
la  BonaiOi. 
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tine,  would  make  war  on  War,  and  slay  it  with  the 
word.  To  some  of  these  obstacles  I  alluded  at  the 
befiiming,  especially  the  warlike  literature,  by  which 
the  character  ia  fonaed.  The  world  has  supped  so  fuU 
with  battles,  tliat  its  modes  of  thoi^ht  and  many  of  its 
rales  of  conduct  are  incarnadined  with  blood,  as  the 
bones  of  swine,  feeding  on  madder,  are  said  to  become 
red.  Not  to  be  tempted  by  this  theme.  I  hasten  on  to 
expose  .in  succession  those  various  prejudices  so  pow- 
erful still  in  keeping  aKve  the  custom  of  War,  including 
that  greatest  prejudice,  mighty  parent  of  an  infinite 
brood,  at  whose  unreasoning  behest  untold  sums  are 
I  Preparations  for  "War. 


1.  One  of  the  most  unportant  is  the  pi-ejudiee  from 
belief  in  its  necessity.  "When  War  is  called  a  necessity, 
it  ia  meant,  of  course,  that  its  object  can  he  attained  in 
no  other  way.  Now  I  think  it  Jias  already  appeared, 
with  diatinctneas  approaching  demonstration,  that  the 
professed  object  of  War,  which  is  justice  between  na^ 
tions,  is  in  no  respect  pi-omoted  by  War,  —  that  force 
ia  not  justice,  nor  ia  any  way  conducive  to  justice, — 
that  the  eagles  of  victory  are  the  emblems  of  success- 
ful force  only,  and  not  of  established  right.  Justice  is 
obtained  solely  by  the  exercise  of  reason  and  judgment ; 
but  these  are  silent  in  the  din  of  arms.  Justice  is  with- 
out passion ;  but  War  lets  loose  all  the  worst  :pasBions, 
while  "  Chance,  h^h  arbiter,  more  embroils  the  fray." 
Tlie  age  is  gone  when  a  nation  within  the  enchanted 
circle  of  civilization  could  make  war  upon  its  neigh- 
bors for  any  declared  pui-pose  of  booty  or  vengeance. 
It  does  "  nought  in  bate,  but  all  in  hoiwr."  Such  is  the 
present  rale.     Professions  of  tenderness  mingle  with 
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the  first  mutterings  of  strife.  As  if  conscience-sti'uck 
at  the  criminal  abyss  into  wliich  they  are  plunging,  each 
of  the  great  lit^nts  seeks  to  fix  upon  the  other  some 
chai^  of  hostile  aggression,  or  to  set  up  the  excuse 
of  defending  some  asserted  right,  some  Texas,  some 
Or^on.  Each,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  vainly  washes  its 
hands  of  innocent  hlood,  and  straightway  allows  a 
crime  at  which  the  whole  heavens  are  darkened,  and 
two  kindred  countries  are  severed,  as  the  vail  of  the 
Temple  was  rent  in  twain. 

Proper  modes  for  the  determination  of  international 
disputes  are  N^otiation,  Mediation,  Arbitration,  and  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  —  all  practicable,  and  calculated 
to  secure  peaceful  justice.  Under  existing  Law  of  Na- 
tions these  may  be  employed  at  any  time.  But  the  very 
law  sanctioning  War  'may  be  changed,  as  regards  two  or 
more  nations  by  treaty  between  them,  and  as  regards 
the  body  of  nations  by  general  consent  If  nations 
can  agree  in  solemn  provisions  of  International  law 
to  establish  War  as  Arbiter  of  Justice,  they  can  also 
agree  to  abolish  this  arbitrament,  and  to  establish  peace- 
ful substitutes,  —  precisely  as  similar  substitutes  are 
established  by  Municipal  Law  to  determine  contro- 
versies among  individuals.  A  system  of  Arbitration 
may  be  instituted,  or  a  Congress  of  Nations,  chained 
with  the  h^h  duty  of  oiganizing  an  Ultimate  Trihtnal, 
instead  of  "  these  battles."     To  do  this,  the  will  only  is 


Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  that  war  is  a  fiecessity ;  and 
may  our  country  aspire  to  the  glory  of  taking  tlie  lead 
in  disowning  the  barbarous  system  of  Lynch  Law 
among  nations,  while  it  proclaims  peaceftd  siihstitutes  ! 
Such  a  glory,  unlike  the  earthly  fame  of  battle,  will  be 
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immortal  as  the  stars,  dropping  perpetual  light  upon 
the  souls  of  men. 

2.  Another  prejudice  is  founded  on  the  practice  of 
natioiis,  past  and  present.  There  is  no  crime  or  enor- 
mity in  morals  which  may  not  find  the  support  of  hu- 
man example,  often  on  an  extended  scale.  But  it  -will 
not  be  urged  in  our  day  tliat  we  are  to  look  for  a  stand- 
ard of  duty  in  the  conduct  of  vain,  fallible,  mistaken 
man.  Not  by  any  subtile  alchemy  can  man  transmute 
Wrong  into  Eight.  Because  War  is  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  world,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  right. 
For  ages  the  world  worshipped  false  gods,  —  not  less 
false  because  aU.  bowed  before  them.  At  this  moment 
the  prevailing  numbers  of  mankind  are  heathen  ;  but 
heathenism  is  not  therefore  true.  Once  it  was  the 
practice  of  nations  to  slaughter  prisoners  of  war ;  but 
the  Spirit  of  War  recoils  now  from  this  bloody  sacri- 
fice. By  a  perverse  morality  in  Sparta,  theft,  instead 
of  being  a  crime,  was,  like  War,  dignified  into  an  art 
and  accomplishment;  like  War,  it  was  admitted  into 
the  system  of  youthful  education  ;  and,  like  War,  it  was 
illustrated  by  an  instance  of  unconquerable  firmness, 
bai'baric  counterfeit  of  virtue.  The  Spartan  youtli, 
with  the  stolen  fox  beneath  his  robe  eating  into  his 
bowels,  is  an  example  of  fortitude  not  unlike  that  so 
often  admired  in  the  soldier.  Other  illustrations  crowd 
upon  the  mind ;  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  them.  We 
tm-n  with  disgust  from  Spartan  cruelty  and  the  wolves 
of  Taygetus,  —  from  the  awful  cannibalism  of  the 
Feejee  Islands,  —  from  the  profane  rites  of  innmner- 
able  savages,  —  from  the  crushing  Ju^emaut,  —  from 
the  Hindoo  widow  on   her  funeral  pyre,  —  from  the 
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Indian  dancing  at  the  stake ;  but  had  not  all  these^  like 
War,  tho  sanction  of  established  usage  ? 

Often  is  it  said  that  we  need  not  be  -wiser  than  our 
fathers.  Rather  strive  to  excel  our  fatliers.  What  in 
them  was  good  imitate ;  hut  do  not  bind  ourselves,  as 
in  chains  of  Fate,  by  their  imperfect  exampla  In  all 
modesty  be  it  said,  we  have  lived  to  little  purpose,  if  we  ■ 
are  not  wiser  tlian  the  generations  that  have  gone  before. 
It  is  the  exalted  distinction  of  man  that  he  is  progres- 
sive,—  that  his  reason  is  not  merely  the  reason  of  a 
single  human  being,  but  that  of  the  whole  human  race, 
in  all  ages  from  which  knowledge  has  descended,  in  all 
lands  from  which  it  has  been  home  away.  We  are  the 
heirs  to  an  inheritance  grandly  accumulating  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  with  the  superadded  products  of 
other  lands.  1  The  child  at  his  mother's  knee  is  now 
taught  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 

"  Wliare  worlds  OQ  worlds  compose  one  UniTBTse," 

the  nature  of  this  globe,  the  character  of  the  tribes  by 
which  it  is  covered,  and  the  geography  of  countries,  to 
an  extent  far  beyond'  the  ken  of  the  most  learned  in 
other  days.  It  is  tiiie,  therefore,  that  antiquity  is  the 
real  infancy  of  man.  Then  is  he  immature,  ignorant, 
wayward,  selflsh,  childish,  finding  his  chief  happiness  in 
lowest  pleasures,  unconscious  of  the  higher.  The  ani- 
mal reigns  supreme,  and  he  seeks  contest,  war,  blood. 
Already  he  has  lived  through  infancy  and  childhood. 
Eeason  and  the  kindlier  virtues,  repudiating  and  ab- 
horring force,  now  bear  sway.  The  time  has  come 
for  temperance,  moderation,  peace.  We  are  the  true 
ancients.  The  single  lock  on  the  battered  forehead  of 
old  Time  is  thinner  now  than  when  our  fathers  at- 
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teiiiited  k  ^ii^p  it  tlic  hoir^l  s  has  "ieeii  tiimeJ 
often  '5iii(.p  the  ■scythe  is  hei-vier  laden  -ftith  the  work 
ot  death 

Let  u'l  not  then  take  for  a  lanip  to  our  feet  the 
teehle  tapei  thit  ghmuiera  from  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Pabt  Eathei  hail  that  e\ei  hummg  li^ht  abo^e  xn 
whose  heims  is  the  hiightne&s  of  nuondiy 

Tl  eie  J1  a  topic  which  I  approach  with  diffllenne 
but  m  thts  spirit  of  frankness  It  ib  the  mflueni-e  wlmh 
War,  thoi^h  condemned  by  Christ,  has  derived  from 
the  Oliristian  Church.  When  Constantine,  on  one  of 
his  marches,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  beheld  the  lumi- 
nous trophy  of  the  cross  in  the  sky,  right  ahoTe  the 
meridian  sun,  inscribed  with  the  words,  £1/  this  conquer, 
had  his  soul  been  penetrated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Him 
whose  precious  symbol  it  was,  he  would  have  found  no 
inspiration  to  the  spear  and  the  sword.  He  would  have 
received  the  lesson  of  self-sacrifice  as  from  the  lips  of 
the  Saviour,  and  learned  that  by  no  earthly  weapon  of 
battle  can  true  victory  be  won.  The  pride  of  conquest 
would  have  been  rebuked,  and  the  bawble  sceptre  have 
fallen  from  his  hands.  B^  this  amqv.er :  hy  patience, 
suffering,  forgiveness  of  evil,  by  all  those  virtues  of 
which  the  cross  is  the  affecting  token,  conquer,  and  the 
victory  shall  be  greater  than  any  in  the  annals  of  Ro- 
man conq^uest;  it  may  not  yet  find  a  place  in  the 
records  of  man,  but  it  will  appear  in  the  register  of 
everlasting  life. 

The  Christian  Church,  after  the  early  centuries,  failed 
to  discern  the  peculiar  spiritual  beauty  of  the  faitli  it 
professed.  Like  Constantine,  it  found  new  incentive  to 
War  in  the  religion  of  Peace ;  and  such  is  its  character, 
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even  in  our  own  rlay.  The  Pope  of  Eome,  the  a 
head  of  the  Church,  Vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
whoae  seal  is  a  fishei-man,  on  whose  banner  is  a  Lamb 
before  the  Holy  Cross,  assumed  the  command  of  armies, 
mingling  the  thunders  of  Battle  with  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican.  The  dagger  projecting  from  the  saci'ed 
vestments  of  De  Eetz,  whUe  still  an"  archbishop,  was 
justly  derided  by  the  Parisian  crowd  as  "the  Arch- 
bishop's breviary."  We  read  of  mitred  prelates  in 
armor  of  proof,  and  seem  still  to  catch  the  clink  of 
the  golden  spurs  of  bishops  in  the  streets  of  Co- 
logne. The  sword  of  kn^hthood  was  conseciated  by 
the  Church,  and  priests  were  expert  masters  in  mili- 
tary exercises.  I  have  seen  at  tlie  gates  of  the  Papal 
Palace  in  Eome  a  constant  guard  of  Swiss  soldiers ;  I 
have  seen,  too,  in  our  own  streets,  a  show  as  incongra- 
ous  and  inconsistent,  —  the  pastor  of  a  Christian  church 
swelling  the  pomp  of  a  military  parade.  And  some 
have  heard,  within  a  few  short  weeks,  in  a  Christian 
pulpit,  from  the  lips  of  an  eminent  Cliristian  divine,  a 
sermon,  where  we  are  encouraged  to  serve  the  God  of 
Battles,  a-nd,  as  dtisen  soldiers,  fight  for  Peaee :  ^  a  senti- 
ment in  unhappy  harmony  with  the  profane  language 
of  the  British  peer,  who,  in  addressir^  the  House  of 
Lords,  said,  "  The  lest  road  to  Peace,  Tiiy  Lords,  is  War, 
and  that  in  the  manner  we  are  tai^ht  to  w^orship  our 
Creator,  namely,  by  carrying  it  on  with  all  our  souls, 
with  all  our  minds,  with  all  our  hearts,  and  with  all 
our  strength,"  ' — but  finding  small  support  in  a  rel^ion 
that  expressly  enjoins,  when  one  cheek  is  smitten,  to 

1  DiBOOuree  befora  tho  Ancient  and   Honorable  Ai-tillery  Company.  Ijy 
A.  H,  Vintnn. 

2  Earl  of  Abingdon,  May  SO,  mi:  Hansard,  Pari.  Hist.,  XXXI.  CJO. 
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turn  the  other,  and  which  we  hear  with  pain  from 
a  minister  of  Christian  truth,  —  alaa !  thiis  made  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  heatlien  who  preferred  the  unjustest 
peace  to  thej'ustest  war} 

Well  may  we  marvel  tliat  now,  in  an  age  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  God  of  Battles  should  he  invoked.  "  Deo  im- 
peranle,  QUEM  adesse  eellantibus  credunt,"  are  the 
appropriate  words  of  surprise,  in  which  Tacitus  de- 
scribes a  similar  delusion  of  the  ancient  Germans.^ 
The  polite  Eomati  did  not  think  God  present  with 
fighting  men.  This  ancient  superstition  must  have  lost 
something  of  its  hold  even  in  Germany ;  for,  at  a 
recent  period,  her  most  renowned  captain,  —  whose  false 
glory  procured  for  Mm  the  title  of  Great,  —  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  declared,  with  commendable  franlmess,  that 
he  always  foimd  the  God  of  Battles  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest  regiments ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to 
place  on  his  hanner,  soon  to  flout  the  sky  of  Silesia, 
the  inscription.  For  GoD  and  Cowitrp,  he  rejected  the 
first  word,  declaring  it  not  proper  to  introduce  the  name 
of  tlie  Deity  in  the  quarrels  of  men.  By  this  ele- 
vated sentiment  the  warrior  monarch  may  be  remem- 
bered, when  his  fame  of  battle  has  passed  away. 

The   French   priest  of   Mars,   who   proclaimed  the 

>  "Veliaigziisiima'apaceFajuetimmo  hello  anleferrem,"  are  the  words  of 
Cicero.  (Epist.  A.Creoincei  Epp.  ad  Diversos,  VI,  6.)  Only  eight  days  after 
Fniuklin  hnd  placed  his  naraa  to  the  treaty  of  peace  whioli  ncknowledgad 
tlie  hidependencaofhls  country,  be  wrota  to  a  fnend,"May  we  never  see 
another  war .'  for,  in  my  opinion,  there  nerar  was  a  good  war  orabad  peaca." 
( Letter  to  JosiaU  Qninoy;  Works,  ed.  Sparlia,  Vol  X.p.  II.)  It  la  with  sin- 
cere regret  thnt  I  seem,  by  a  particular  allusion,  lo  depart  for  a  moment 
from  so  great  a  theme ;  but  the  person  and  the  theme  here  become  united. 
I  cannot  relrain  from  the  effort  to  tear  this  iron  branch  of  Wur  from  the 
golden  tree  of  Christian  Ti'ath,  even  though  a  voice  come  forth  from  the 
breaking  bough. 

*  De  Woribus  German.,  Cap.  7. 
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"  divinity  "  of  War,  rivals  the  ancient  Germans  in  faith 
tliat  God  is  the  tutelary  guardian  of  battle,  and  he  finds 
a  new  title,  wMch  he  says  "  shines "  on  all  the  pagea 
of  Scripture,  being  none  other  than  God  of  Ai-mies} 
Never  was  greater  mistake,  Ifo  theology,  no  theodicy, 
has  ever  attributed  to  God  this  titla  God  is  God  of 
Heaven,  God  of  Hosts,  the  Livii^  God,  and  he  is  God 
of  Peace, — so  called  by  St.  Paul,  saying,  "  Now  the  God 
of  Peace  be  with  you  iJl,"  ^  and  again, "  The  God  of  Peace 
shall  bruise  Satan  shortly,"  ^  —  but  God  of  Armies  he  is 
not,  as  be  is  not  God  of  Battles.*  The  title,  whether  of 
Armies  or  of  Hoats,  thus  invoked  for  War,  has  an  oppo- 
site import,  even  angelic,  —  the  armies  named  being  sim- 
pIy,aceording  to  authorities  Ecclesiastical  and  Eabbioiealj 
the  hosts  of  angels  standing  about  the  throne.  Who, 
then,  is  God  of  Battles?  It  is  Mara,  —  man-slaying, 
blood-polluted,  city-amiting  Mars  !^  It  is  not  He  who 
binds  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  and  looses  the 
bands  of  Orion,  who  causes  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  who  distils  the  oil  of  gladneas  upon  every 
upright  heart,  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
Iamb,  — the  Fountain  of  Mercy  and  Goodness,  the  God 
of  Justice  and  Love.  Mara  is  not  the  God  of  Chris- 
tians ;  he  is  not  Our  Father  in  Heaven ;  to  him  can 
ascend  no  prayers  of  Christian  thanksgiving,  no  words 
of  Christian  worship,  no  peahng  anthem  to  swell  the 
note  of  praise. 

And  yet  Christ  and  Mars  are  still  brought  into  fel- 

1.  II.  p.  27. 

«  A  solume  so  common  HS  Craden's  CuticnrJancc  jlnjwa  Uie  audacity  of 
le  martini  cinlm. 
«  Iliad,  V.  81. 
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lowship,  even  interchanging  pulpits.  What  a  picture 
of  contrasts !  A  national  ship  of  the  line  now  floats 
in  this  harbor.  Many  of  you  have  pressed  its  deck, 
and  observed  mth  admiration  the  completeness  -which' 
prevails  in  all  its  paiis,  —  its  litlie  masts  and  complex 
network  of  ropes,  —  its  thick  wooden  walls,  within 
which  are  more  than  the  aoldiers  of  Ulysses,  —  its 
strong  defences,  and  its  numerous  dread  and  Tude- 
throated  engines  of  War.  There,  each  Sabbath,  amidst 
this  armament  of  blood,  while  the  wave  comes  gently 
plashing  against  the  frowning  sides,  from  a  pulpit  sup- 
ported by  a  cannon,  in  repose  now,  but  ready  to  awake 
its  dormant  thunder  chaiged  with  death,  a  Christian 
preacher  addresses  officers  and  crew.  May  his  in- 
structions caiTy  strength  and  succor  to  their  souls  I 
But,  in  such  a  place,  those  highest  words  of  the  Mas- 
ter he  professes,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemaker's,"  "  Love 
your  enemies,"  "  Resist  not  evU,"  must,  like  Macbeth's 
"  Amen,"  stick  in  the  thix)at. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  this  strange  and  unblessed 
conjunction  of  the  Church  with  War  has  no  httle  in- 
fluence in  blinding  the  world  to  the  truth,  too  slowly 
recognized,  that  the  whole  custom  of  war  is  contrary  to 
Ckristianity. 

Individual  interests  mingle  with  prevaihng  errors, 
and  are  so  far  concerned  in  maintaining  them  that 
military  men  yield  reluctantly  to  this  truth.  Like  law- 
yera,  as  described  by  Voltaire,  they  are  "  conservatoi-s  of 
ancient  barbarous  usages."  But  that  these  usages  should 
obtain  countenance  in  the  Church  is  one  of  those  anom- 
alies which  malie  us  feel  the  weakness  of  our  nature, 
if  not  the  elevation  of  Clunstian  truth.  To  uphold  the 
Arbitrament  of  War  requires  no  more  than  to  uphold 
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the  Trial  by  Battle ;  for  the  two  are  identical,  except  in 
proportion.  One  is  a  giant,  the  other  a  pygmy.  Long 
ago  the  Church  condemned  the  pygmy,  and  this  Chris- 
tian judgment  now  awaits  extension  to  the  giaut. 
Meanwhile  it  is  perpetual  testimony ;  nor  should  it 
be  forgotten,  that,  for  some  time  after  the  Apostles, 
when  the  message  of  peace  and  good-will  was  first  re- 
ceived, many  yielded  to  it  so  completely  as  to  reject 
arms  of  all  lands.  Such  was  the  voice  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, Irenteus,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,  while  Ai^stine 
pleads  always  for  Peace.  Gibbon  coldly  recounts,  how 
Maximilian,  a  youthful  recruit  from  Africa,  refused  to 
serve,  insisting  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  embrace  the  profession  of  soldier,  and  then 
how  Mareellus  the  Centurion,  on  the  day  of  a  pubho 
festival,  tlu^w  away  hia  belt,  his  arms,  and  the  ensigns 
of  command,  exelaimii^  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he 
would  obey  none  but  Jesus  Christ,  the  Eternal  King.^' 
Martyrdom  ensued,  and  the  Church  has  inscribed  their 
names  on  its  everlasting  tolls,  thus  forever  commemo- 
rating their  testimony.  These  are  early  examples,  not 
without  successors.  But  Mars,  so  potent,  especially  in 
Rome,  was  not  easily  dislodged,  and  down  to  this  day 
holds  his  place  at  Christian  altare. 

"  Thea  to  defend  tiie  Slolooii  priest  prefere 
The  pi'nyer  of  hate,  Qinniellows  to  the  herd, 
That  Deity,  nccomplica  I>e!ty, 
In  the  fleroa  jonloney  of  wsltanad  urath, 
Wffl  go  forfli  with  oar  armiea  and  one  fleets 
To  soattac  the  red  ruin  on  theiv  foes  i 
0,  blasplianiy  1  to  mingle  fiendish  deeds 
With  blossedaess ! "  ^ 

1  Gibbon,  Deolina  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Chap,  XVI.  Vol.  I.  p, 
680. 
1  Coleridge,  Relig^us  Hnsings,  written  Christmas  Eve,  1T91. 
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One  of  the  beautiful  pictm'es  adorning  tlie  dome  of  a 
church  in  Koine,  by  that  master  of  Ait,  whose  immortal 
colors  apeak  as  with  the  voice  of  a  poet,  the  Divine 
Eaphael,  represents  Mars  in  the  attitude  of  War,  with 
a  drawn  swoi-d  uplifted  and  ready  to  strilre,  while  an 
uiiai'med  angel  from  behind,  with  gentle,  but  irresist- 
ible force,  ari'ests  and  holds  the  descending  hand.  Such 
is  the  true  image  of  Christian  duty ;  nor  can  I  readily 
perceive  any  difference  in  principle  between  those  min- 
isters of  the  Grospel  who  themselves  gird  on  the  sword, 
as  in  the  olden  time,  and  those  others,  unarmed,  and  in 
customary  suit  of  solemn  black,  who  lend  the  sanction 
of  their  presence  to  the  mai'tial  array,  or  to  any  form  of 
preparation  for  War.  The  drummer,  who  pleaded  that 
he  did  not  fight,  was  held  more  responsible  for  the  bat- 
tle than  the  soldier,  —  as  it  was  the  sound  of  liis  drum 
that  inflamed  the  flagging  courage  of  the  troops. 

4.  From  prejudices  engendered  by  the  Church  I  pass 
to  prejudices  engendered  by  the  army  itself,  having  their 
immediate  origin  in  military  life,  but  unfortunately  dif- 
fusing themselves  throughout  the  community,  in  widen- 
ing, though  less  apparent  circles.  T  allude  directly  to 
what  is  called  the  Point  of  Hmior,  early  child  of  Chivalry, 
living  representative  of  its  barbaiTsm.^  It  is  difticult  to 
define  what  is  so  evanescent,  so  impalpable,  so  chimeri- 
cal, so  unreal,  and  yet  which  exercises  such  fiendish 

I  The  Fmnl  of  Honor  has  a  literatnre  of  its  own,  illustrated  by  many  vol- 
umes,  some  idaaof  wliioh  maybe  obtained  in  Briinat,  "  Manuel  du  I.ibraii'e," 
Tom.VI.  col.  183S  -  1«38,  under  the  head  of  Cheealerie  av  Moyen  Age,  com- 
prettnni  lei  ToumoU,  k»  Combalt  BingvHeri,  etc.  One  of  tliese  has  a  title 
much  ill  advanoeofthe  age  in  which  it  appeared!  "  Chrestienna  Ooufutation 
du  Point  d'Honneur  snc  leqtiei'  la  Koblesae  fonde  aujouvd'hui  sea  Quereliafl 
et  Monomaohies,"  par  Christ,  de  Chiffontaine,  Paris,  16TB. 
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power  over  many  men,  and  controls  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions. As  a  iitde  water,  fallen  into  the  crevice  of  a  rock, 
under  the  congelation  of  winter,  swells  till  it  bursts  tlie 
thick  and  stony  fibres,  so  a  word  or  slender  act,  drop- 
ping into  the  heart  of  man,  under  the  hardening  in- 
fluence of  this  pernicious  sentiment,  dilates  till  it  rends 
in  pieces  the  sa«red  depository  of  human  affection,  and 
the  demons  Hate  and  Strife  are  left  to  rage.  The  mus- 
ing Hamlet  saw  this  sentiment  in  its  strange  and  unnat- 
ural potency,  when  his  soul  pictured  to  his  contempla-- 
tions  an 

"  army  of  anc^  laass  aijd  chftrgCj 
Led  by  a,  delicate  nud  tender  prince,  .... 
Exposing  what  is  mortal  aiid  unsure 
To  all  tluit  fortune,  death,  and  danger  date, 
Svenforoii  eggsMl"; 

and  when,  again,  giving  to  the  sentiment  its  strongest 
and  most  popular  expression,  he  exclaims,  — 

"  Bightly  to  be  great 
Is  not  to  Btir  without  great  argument, 
But  gready  to  find  quarrel  in  a  ttram, 
When  hotor  'e  at  the  itake." 

And  when  is  honor  at  stake  ?  This  inqiiiry  opens 
again  the  argument  with  which  I  commenced,  and  with 
which  I  hope  to  close.  Honor  can  be  at  stake  only 
where  justice  and  beneficence  are  at  stake ;  it  can  never 
,  depend  on  egg-shell  or  straw ;  it  can  never  depend  on 
any  hasty  word  of  anger  or  folly,  not  even  if  fol- 
lowed by  vulgar  violence.  Tnie  honor  appears  in  the 
dignity  of  the  human  soul,  in  that  highest  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
qualities  we  reverence  as  attributes  of  God.  Our  com- 
munity frowns  with  ind^ation  upon  the  profaneness 
of  the  duel,  having  its  rise  in  this  irrational  point  of 
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honor.  Are  you  aware  that  you  indulge  the  same  senti- 
ment on  a  g^ntic  scale,  when  you  recognize  this  very 
point  of  honor  as  a  proper  apology  for  AVar  ?  We  have 
already  seen  that  justice  is  in  no  respect  promoted  hy 
War.  Is  True  Honor  promoted  where  justice  is  not? 
The  very  word  Honor,  as  uaed  hy  the  world,  fails  to 
express  any  elevated  sentiment.  How  immeasurably 
below  the  sentiment  of  Duty !  It  is  a  word  of  easy 
vh'tue,  that  has  been  prostituted  to  the  most  opposite 
eharaoters  and  transactions.  From  tlie  field  of  Pavia, 
where  France  suffered  one  of  the  worst  reverses  in  her 
annals,  the  defeated  Mng  writes  to  his  mother,  "  AH 
is  lost,  except  hmwr."  At  a  later  day,  the  renowned 
French  cooh,  Vatel,  in  a  pai-oxysm  of  grief  and  mortifi- 
cation at  the  failure  of  two  dishes  for  the  tahle,  exclaims, 
"  I  have  lost  my  honor ! "  and  stabs  himself  to  the  heart.^ 
Montesquieu,  whose  writings  are  constellations  of  epi- 
grams, calls  honor  a  prejudice  only,  which  he  places  in 
direct  contrast  with  virtue,  —  the  former  being  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  monarchy,  and  the  latter  the  ani- 
matii^  principle  of  a  repubUc ;  but  he  reveals  the  inferi- 
ority of  honor,  as  a  principle,  when  he  adds,  that,  in  a 
well-governed  monarchy,  almost  everybody  is  a  good 

1  The  death  of  tlia  culinary  mtirtyr  is  desorilieil  by  Madnme  de  S^tign^ 
■with  the  accnBtoraad  coldness  nnfl  brilllanoy  of  hei*  fashioiiabla  pan  (Lettres 
L.  and  LL,  Tom.  I.  pp.  164,  166).  It  was  attribTiteil,  sho  says,  to  the  hig!i 
leme  of  honor  he  hod  after  hit  won  mkij.  Tributes  multiply.  A  French 
vnmlevillo  associntaa  his  name  with  that  of  this  brilliant  writer,  sayinjr, 
"  Madame  de  Sfvign*  and  Yatel  Eire  [ho  people  who  hmin'ed  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV."  The  Almanarh  del  Gourmands,  in  ths  Epistle  Dedioatoiy  of  its  con- 
cluding vqiume,  nddresaea  the  venerable  shade  of  the  heroic  cook;  "Ton 
h,-ivB  proved  that  the/anoKcism  of  honor  can  exist  in  the  kitchen  as  well  aa 
the  camp."  Berahons  oommeraoratea  the  dying  exclamation  in  Iji  Gaslro- 
isoiaie,  Chant  III.! — 

"  Je  wiip«n&  iTfemiieiiT',  denx  rStis  ont  manqui?." 
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citizen, -while  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  reallygood  maii.^  The 
man  of  honor  ia  not  the  man  of  virtue.  By  an  instinct 
pointing  to  the  troth,  we  do  not  apply  this  term  to  the 
high  columnar  qualities  which  sustain  and  decorate  life, 
—  parental  affection,  justice,  benevolence,  the  attributes 
of  God.  He  would  seem  to  horrow  a  feebler  phrase, 
showing  a  slight  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  character 
to  whom  revei-ence  is  accorded,  who  should  speak  of 
father,  mother,  judge,  ai^el,  or  finally  of  God,  as  persom 
of  honor.  In  such  sacred  connections,  we  feel,  beyond 
the  force  of  any  argument,  the  mundane  character  of 
the  sentiment  which  plays  such  a  part  in  history  and 
even  in  common  life. 

The  rule  of  honor  is  founded  in  the  imagined  neces- 
sity of  resenting  by  force  a  supposed  injniy,  whether  of 
word  or  act.^  Admit  the  injury  received,  seeming  to 
sully  the  character ;  is  it  wiped  away  by  any  force,  and 
descent  to  the  brutal  level  of  its  author  ?  "  Could  I 
wipe  your  blood  from  my  conscience  as  easily  as  this 
insult  from  my  face,"  said  a  Marshal  of  France,  greater 
on  this  occasion  than  on  any  field  of  fame, "  I  would 
lay  yon  dead  at  my  feet."  Plato,  reporting  the  angelic 
wisdom  of  Socrates,  declares,  in  one  of  those  beautiful 
diajc^es   shining  with  stellax  light   across   the   ages, 

1  Eaprit  des  I^ia,  Liv.  HI.  oh.  8  -  T. 

a  Tills  is  well  Hiposed  in  a  ixnuedy  of  MolI6re. 

"  DimPedre.    Souhaitez-voas  qnelque  chose  de  moi  ? 

"  Hali.  Oai,  un  oonaeil  Bar  un/cni  d'komew.  Je  fnis  qn'en  oes  matiirea 
il  est  raal-sis^  Ae  ti-onver  mi  oaTaliec  pins  consommS  qne  yons. .... 

"  Seigueatjj'ai  repi  un  toafflei.  Vous  anvea  oe  qn'est  un  soufflet,  lorsqu'il 
sa  donne  a  main  ouserte  surle  heaumiiieti  de  la  joue.  J'ni  ce  ii>aff(H/'»i 
twlecanr;  eljesaadtaiel'incertitiide,  si,  pom- me  venger  de  tnfriml,jedoii 

"  Don  Pedra.    Assassiner,  C'est  le  plus  sOr  et  le  plus  oniirt  cheniin." 

Le  aicSien,  Sc.  XHL 
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that  to  do  a  wrong  is  tnm-e  shameful  than  to  receive  a 
wrong}  And  this  benign  sentiment  commends  itself 
alike  to  tlie  Christian,  who  is  bid  to  tender  good  for 
evil,  and  to  the  enlightened  aoul  of  man.  But  who  con- 
fessing its  tmth  will  resort  to  force  on  any  point  of 
honor ? 

In  ancient  Athens,  as  in  unchristianized  Christian 
lands,  there  were  sophists  who  urged  that  to  sufer 
was  unbecoming  a  man,  and  would  draw  down  incalcu- 
lable evil  The  following  passage,  which  I  translate 
with  scrupulous  literalness,  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  moral  cowardice  of  these  persons  of  little 
faith  was  rebuked  by  him  whom  the  gods  of  Greece 
pronounced  Wisest  of  Men. 

"These  things  being  so,  let  us  inquire  wliat  it  is  you 
reproach  me  with :  whethei-  it  is  well  said,  or  not,  that 
I,  forsooth,  am  not  able  to  assist  either  myself  or  any  of 
my  fri.ends  or  my  relations,  or  to  save  myself  from  the 
greatest  darters,  but  that,  like  the  infamous,  I  am  at  the 
mercy  of  any  one  who  may  choose  to  smite  me  on  the 
face  (for  this  was  your  juvenile  expression),  or  take 
away  my  property,  or  drive  me  out  of  the  city,  or  (the 
extreme  case)  kill  me,  and  that  to  be  so  situated  is,  as 
you  say,  the  most  shamefid  of  aU  things.  But  my  view 
is,  —  a  view  many  times  expressed  already,  but  there 
is  no  objection  to  its  being  stated  again,  —  mp  view,  I 
say,  is,  0  GalUclea,  that  to  he  struck  on  tlieface  un^us&y 
is  not  most  shameful,  nor  to  have  tny  tody  mutilated,  nor 
my  pwrse  cut ;  hut  that  to  strike,  and  cut  me  and  mine 
unjustly  is  more  shameful  and  worse —  and  stealing,  too, 

1  This  proposition  is  anforoea  by  Socrates,  witli  nnaDSwerable  rensoning 
and  illusfration,  throughout  the  Gorgias,  which  Cicoro  read  diligently  while 
studying  at  Athena  (De  Oratore,  1. 11). 
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and  enslaving,  and  JiousebreaMng,  and,  in  general,  doing 
any  wrong  whatever  to  nie  and  mine,  is  more  shameful  and 
worse  — for  M/m,  who  does  the  wrong  than,  for  me  who  mff&r 
it.  These  things,  which  thus  appeared  to  us  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  discussion,  are  secured  aoid  bound 
(even  if  the  expression  be  somewhat  mstical)  with  iron 
and  adamantine  arguments,  as  indeed  they  would  seem  to 
be ;  and  unless  you,  or  some  one  stronger  tlian  you,  can 
break  them,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  saying  other- 
wise than  as  I  now  say,  to  speak  correctly :  since,  for 
my  part,  I  always  have  the  same  thing  to  say,  —  that  I 
know  not  how  these  things  are,  hut  that,  of  all  whom  I 
liam  ever  discoursed  loitk  as  tww,  no  one  is  able  to  say 
otherwise  without  being  ridiculous."  ^ 

Such  is  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  as  reported  by  Plato ; 
and  it  has  found  beautiful  expression  in  tlie  verae  of  an 
English  poet,  who  says,  — 

"  Dear  ns  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  aBtimation  prized  above  nil  price, 
i  had  much  ralker  be  myself  the  clave 
A«d  altar  the  bosdi  tkaaJtisleB  ihem  on  him."  ^ 

The  modem  point  of  honor  did  not  obtain  a  place 
in  warlike  antiquity.  ThemistocJes  at  Salamis,  wlien 
threatened  with  a  blow,  did  not  send  a  cartel  to  the 
Spartan  commander.  "Strike,  but  hear,"  was  the  re- 
s^Tonse  of  that  firm  nature,  which  felt  that  true  honor  is 
gained  only  in  the  performance  of  duty.  It  was  in 
the  depths  of  modem  barbarism,  in  the  age  of  chivalry, 
that  this  sentiment  shot  up  into  wildest  and  rank- 
est fancies.  Not  a  step  was  taken  without  it.  No 
act  without  reference  to  the  "bewitchmg  duel."  And 
every  stage  in  tlie  combat,  from  the  ceremonial  at  its 

I  Gorgias,  Cap.  LXIV. 

s  Cowper,  Tho  Tasit,  Boob  II.  1-v.  33-36. 
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beginning  to  its  deadly  close,  was  measured  by  tbis  fan- 
tastic law.  Nobody  foigets  As  To^l■  Like  It,  with  its 
humorous  picture  of  a  quarrel  in  prioress  to  a  duel, 
through  the  seven  degi-ees  of  Touchstone.  Nothing 
more  ridiculous,  as  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting,  than 
the  d^radation  in  which  this  whole  fantasy  of  honor 
had  its  or^n,  as  fully  appears  from  an  authentic  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  its  most  brilliant  representative.  The 
Chevalier  Bayard,  cynosure  of  chivalry,  the  good  knight 
without  fear  and  without  reproach,  battlii^  with  the 
Spaniard  Seftor  Don  Alonso  de  Soto  Mayor,  succeeded 
by  a  feint  in  striking  him  such  a  blow,  that  tlie  weapon, 
despite  the  gorget,  penetrated  the  throat  four  fingers 
deep.  The  wounded  Spaniard  grappled  with  his  antago- 
nist until  they  both  rolled  on  the  ground,  when  Bayard, 
drawii^  his  dagger,  and  thrusting  the  point  dii-ectly  into 
the  nostrils  of  his  foe,  exclaimed,  "  Senor  Don  Alonso, 
surrender,  or  yon  are  a  dead  man  I "  —  a  speech  which  ap- 
peared superfluous,  as  the  second  of  the  Spaniard  cried 
out,  "  Seflor  Bayard,  he  is  dead  already ;  you  have  con- 
quered." The  French  knight  "would  gladly  have  given 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  if  he  had  had  them,  t,o  have 
vanquished  him  alive,"  says  the  Chronicle ;  but  now 
falhng  upon  his  knees,  he  kissed  the  earth  three  times, 
then  rose  and  drew  his  dead  enemy  from  the  field, 
saying  to  the  second,  "  Senor  Don  Dit^o,  have  I  done 
enough  ? "  To  which  the  other  piteously  replied,  "  Too 
much,  Senor  Bayard,  for  the  honor  of  Spain  !"  when  the 
latter  very  generously  presented  him  with  the  corpse, 
it  being  his  right,  by  the  Law  of  Honor,  to  dispose  of  it 
as  he  thought  proper:  an  act  highly  commended  by 
the'  chivalrous  Brantome,  who  thinks  it  difficult  to  say 
which   did  most  honor  to  the  faultless  knight,  — not 
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dragging  the  dead  body  "by  a  leg  ignominiously  from 
the  field,  like  the  carcass  of  a  dog,  or  condescendiiig  to 
fight  while  suffering  under  an  ague!^ 

In  such  a  transaction,  confeiTing  honor  upon  the 
brightest  son  of  chivalry,  we  learn  the  real  character  of 
an  age  whose  departure  has  been  lamented  with  such 
touching,  but  inappropriat-e  eloc[usnce.  Thank  God ! 
the  age  of  chivalry  is  gqne ;  but  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  prolong  its  fanaticism  of  honor  into  our  day.  Tliia 
must  remain  with  the  lances,  swords,  and  daggers  by 
which  it  was  guarded,  or  appear,  if  it  insists,  only  with 
its  inseparable  American  companions,  bowie-knife,  pis- 
tol, and  rifle.  - 

A  true  standard  of  conduct  is  found  only  in  the 
highest  civilization,  witli  those  two  inspirations,  justice 
and  benevolence,  —  never  in  any  barbamm,  though  af- 
fecting the  semblance  of  sensibility  and  refinement; 
But  this  standard,  while  governing  the  relations  of  the 
individual,  must  be  recognized  by  nations  also.  iUas ! 
alas !  how  long  ?  We  still  wait  that  happy  day,  now 
beginning  to  dawn,  harbinger  of  infinite  happiness  be- 
yond, -when  nations,  hke  men,  shall  confess  that  it  is 
better  to  receive  a  wrong  than  do  a  wrong. 

5.  There  is  still  another  influence  stimulating  'Ws.t, 
and  interfering  with  the  natural  attractions  of  Peace :  I 
refer  to  a  selfish  and  exaggerated  pt-eftidice  of  cornitry, 
leading  to  physical  aggrandizement  and  political  exal- 
tation at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  and  in  disre- 


1  La  Tresjoyeuse,  Plaiaante  et  BeorentiTa  HysCoira,  compost  put  le  Loyal 
Sarviteur,  des  Xf&z,  Gestea,  Trinmplies  et  ProueEses  Aa  Boii  CheviUier  sans 
Paonr  et  sans  Repivrache,  la  Gentil  Seigneur  de  Bnyurt,  Chap.  XXIL: 
Petitot,  Collection  ComplSta  <laa  M^moires  relatifs  a.  THistoire  de  France, 
Tom.  XV.pp.  338-244.  Brantaine,  Discoura  siw  las  Dnels [  ffiovrea,  Tom 
VIII.  pp.  84,  35. 
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gard  of  justice.  Nursed  Isy  the  literature  of  antiquity, 
we  imlDibe  the  sentiment  of  heathen  patriotism.  Ex- 
clusive love  for  the  land  of  bitih  belonged  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  sentinaent  was  ma- 
terial as  well  as  exclusive.  The  Oracle  directed  the 
returning  Eoman  to  kiss  his  motlier,  and  he  kissed 
Mother  Earth.  Agamemnon,  according  to  .^fechylia, 
on  regainii^  his  hbme,  after  perilous  separation  for 
more  than  ten  years  at  the  si^e  of  Ti-oy,  before  ad- 
dressing family,  friend,  or  countryman,  salutes  Ai^os  :  — 

"  By  your  leave,  lords,  first  Argos  I  sulute." 
The  schoolboy  does  not  forget  the  victun  of  Verres,  with 
the  memorable  cry  -which  was  to  stay  the  descending 
fasces  of  the  lictor,  "  I  am  a  Eoman  citizen,"  — nor  those 
other  words  echoing  through  the  dark  Past, "  How  sweet 
and  becomii^  to  die  for  country !"  Of  little  avail  the 
nobler  cry,  "  I  am  a  man,"  or  the  Christian  ejaculation, 
swellii^  the  soul,  "How  aweet  and  becoming  to  die 
for  duty  1"  The  beautiful  genius  of  Cicero,  instinct  at 
times  with  truth  ahnost  divine,  did  not  ascend  to  that 
]ieaven  where  it  is  taught  that  all  mankind  are  neighbora 
and  Idndred.  To  the  love  of  universal  man  may  be  ap- 
plied those  words  by  which  the  great  Eoman  elevated 
his  selfish  patriotism  to  virtue,  when  he  said  that  cmtntry 
alone  embraced  all  tJw  cliarities  of  aU>  Attach  this  ad- 
mired phrase  to  the  sir^le  idea  of  countiy,  and  you  see 
how  contracted  are  its  charities,  compared  with  that 
world-wide  circle  where  om-  ne^hbor  is  the  suffering 

1  "  Cnri  sunt  p[irentei,  oiiri  liberi,  propitiqni.  fnmllim-es  i  sed  anaift  oimi- 
um  cariiaiit  p-Orin  wui  complfxa  Mi."  (De  Offic,  Lib,  t  cap.  H.)  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  Cicero  puts  ssiile  lliat  expression  of  trae  lininanitT 
which  fell  from  Terence,  "^HmnBimMn me  nSfBampwln,"  He  says,  "Ett 
tnim  dijinlit  tai-a  rr^iint  alieani-uai:\    IbiJ.,  Lib.  I.  cap.  0. 
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man,  though  at  the  farthest  pole.  Such  a  sentiment 
would  dry  up  those  precious  fountains  now  diffusing 
themselves  in  distant  unenlightened  lauds,  from  the  icy 
mountains  of  Greenland  to  the  coral  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Sea. 

It  is  the  policy  of  rulers  to  encourage  this  exclusive 
patriotism,  and  here  they  are  aided  by  the  examples 
of  antiquity.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  nation  is 
permitted  to  reproach  another  with  this  selfishness. 
All  are  selfish.  Men  are  taught  to  live,  not  for  man- 
kind, hut  only  for  a  small  portion  of  mankind.  The 
pride,  vanity,  ambition,  brutality  even,  which  all  rebuke 
in  the  individual,  are  accounted  virtues,  if  dis])layed  in 
the  name  of  country.  Among  us  the  sentiment  is  ac- 
tive, while  it  derives  new  force  from  tlie  point  with 
which  it  has  been  expressed.  An  officer  of  our  navy, 
one  of  the  heroes  nurtured  by  War,  whose  name  has 
been  praised  in  churches,  going  beyond  all  Greek,  all 
Roman  example,  exclaimed,  "Our  country,  rigM  or 
wrong"  —  a  sentiment  dethroimig  God  and  entlux)ning 
the  Devil,  whose  flagitious  character  must  be  rebuked 
by  eveiy  honest  heart.  How  different  was  virtuous 
Andrew  Fletcher,  whose  heroical  uprightness,  amitkt 
the  trials  of  his  time,  has  become  immortal  in  the  say- 
ing, that  he  "would  readily  lose  his  life. to  s&rve  his 
oountiy,  but  would  not  do  a  base  thing  to  save  it."^ 
Better  words,  or  more  truly  patriotic,  were  never  uttered. 
"  Our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  hut  onr 
country','  are  other  delusive  sounds,  which,  first  fallii^ 
from  the  lips  of  an  eminent  American  orator,  are  often 
painted  on  banners,  and  echoed  by  innumerable  multi- 
tudes.    Cold  and  dreaiy,  narrow  and  selfish  would  he 

1  Cliai'aoter,  prefixed  to  Political  Woi-k«,  p.  viii. 
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tliis  life,  if  nothing  but  otir  countrt/  occupied  the  soul,  — 
if  the  thoughts  that  wander  through  eteraity,  if  the 
infinite  affections  of  our  nature,  were  restiuined  to  that 
place  where  we  find  ourselves  by  the  accident  of  birth. 

By  a  natural  sentiment  we  incline  to  the  spot  where 
we  were  bom,  to  the  fields  that  witnessed  the  sports  of 
childhood,  to  the  seat  of  youthful  studies,  and  to  the 
institutions  under  which  we  have  been  trained.  The 
finger  of  God  writes  all  these  tilings  indelibly  upon  tlie 
heart  of  man,  so  that  even  in  death  he  reverts  with 
fondness  to  early  associations,  and  longs  for  a  draught 
of  cold  water  from  the  bucket  in  his  fathei^s  weU.  This 
sentiment  is  independent  of  reflection :  for  it  begins  be- 
fore reflection,  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  our  strength.  It  is  the  same  in  all  countries  hav- 
ing the  same  degree  of  enlightenment,  differing  only 
according  to.  enlightenment,  under  whose  genial  in- 
fluence it  softens  and  refines.  It  is  the  strongest  with 
those  least  enlightened.  The  wretched  Hottentot  never 
travels  away  from  his  melting  sun ;  tlie  wretched  Esqui- 
mau never  travels  away  from  Ms  freezing  cold ;  nor  ^ 
does  either  know  or  care  for  other  lands.  This  is  lii^ 
patriotism.  Tlie  same  instinct  belongs  to  animals. 
There  is  no  beast  not  instinctively  a  patriot,  cherish- 
ing his  own  country  with  all  its  traditions,  which  he 
guards  instinctively  against  all  comers.  Thus  again,  in 
considering  the  origin  of  War,  do  we  encounter  the  ani- 
mal in  man.  But  as  human  nature  is  elevated,  as  the 
animal  is  subdued,  that  patriotism  which  is  without  rea^ 
son  shares  the  generous  change  and  gradually  loses  its 
s  ^otism.  To  the  enlarged  vision  a  new  world 
id,  arid  we  begin  to  discern  the  distant  nioun- 
tain-pealis,  all  gilded  by  the  beams  of  morning,  reveal- 
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ing  that  God  has  not  placed  us  alone  on  this  earth,  hut 
that  others,  ec[ually  with  ourselves,  are  children  of  liis 

TKe  curious  spirit  goes  further,  and,  while  recognizing 
an  inborn  attachment  to  the  place  of  birth,  searches  into 
the  nature  of  the  allegiance  i-equired.  Accordii^  to  the 
old  idea,  still  too  prevalent,  man  is  made  for  the  State, 
not  the  State  for  man.  Far  otherwise  is  the  truth.  The 
State  is  an  artificial  body,  for  the  security  of  the  peo- 
ple. How  constantly  do  we  find  in  human  liistory  that 
the  people  are  sacrificed  for  the  State,-— to  build  the 
Eoman  name,  to  secure  for  England  the  trident  of  the 
sea,  to  carry  abroad  the  conqnering  eagles  of  France  1 
This  is  to  barter  the  greater  for  the  less,  —  to  sacrifice 
humanity,  embracing  more  even  than  country  all  the 
charities  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  a  mistaken  grandeur. 

Not  t!mt  I  love  country  less,  but  Humanity  more,  do 
I  now  and  here  plead  the  cause  of  a  higher  and  truer 
patriotism.  I  cannot  forget  that  we  are  men  by  a  more 
sacred  bond  than  we  are  citizens,  —  that  we  are  clnldren 
of  a  common  Father  more  than  we  are  Americans. 

Thus  do  seeming  divei"sities  of  nations  —  separated 
by  accident  of  language,  mountain,  river,  or  sea-— all 
disappear,  and  the  multitudinous  tribes  of  the  globe 
stand  forth  as  members  of  one  vast  Human  Family, 
where  strife  is  treason  to  Heaven,  and  all  war  is  nothing 
else  than  civil  war.  In  vain  restrict  this  odious  term, 
importing  so  much  of  horror,  to  the  dissensions  of  a 
su^le  community.  It  belongs  also  to  feuds  between 
nations.  The  soul  trembles  aghast  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  fields  drenched  with  fraternal  gore,  where  the 
s  of  homes  is  shivered  by  neighbors,  and  Idns- 
i  sinks  beneath   the  steel  nen^ed  by  a  kinsman's 
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hand.  This  is  civil  war,  accursed  forever  in  the  calen- 
dar of  Time.  In  the  faithful  record  of  the  future,  rec- 
'ognizing  the  Tme  Grandeur  of  Nations,  tlie  Muse  of 
History,  inspired  by  a  loftier  justice  and  touched  to  finer 
sensibilities,  will  extend  to  Universal  Man  the  sympa- 
thy now  confined  to  country,  and  no  war  will  be  waged 
without  arousing  evei'lasting  judgment. 

6,  I  might  here  pause,  feeling  that  those  who  have 
accompanied  me  to  tliis  stage  wiU  be  ready  to  join  in 
condemnation  of  "War,  and  to  hail  Peace  as  the  only  con- 
dition becoming  the  d^ity  of  human  natui'e,  while  it 
opens  vistas  of  all  kinds  abundant  with  the  most  fruit- 
ful promises.  But  there  is  one  other  consideration, 
yielding  to  none  in  importance,  —  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  all,  beii^  at  once  cause  and  effect,  —  the  cause 
of  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  "War,  and  the  effect  of 
this  prejudica  I  refer  to  Preparations  for  War  in  time 
of  Peace.  Here  is  an  immense  practical  evU,  req^iirii^ 
remedy.  In  exposing  its  character  too  much  care  can- 
not be  taken. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  fearful  cost  of  "Wai'  itself. 
Tliat  is  present  in  the  mountainous  accumulations  of 
debt,  piled  like  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  with  which  civili- 
zation is  pressed  to  earth.  Aceoi'ding  to  the  most  recent 
tahles,  the  public  debt  of  European  nations^  so  far  as 
known,  amounts  to  the  terrific  sum  of  $  7,777,521,840, 
—  all  the  growth  of  War !  It  is  said  that  there  are 
throughout  these  nations  17,000,000  pau]^>er3,  or  persons 
subsisting  at  the  pubho  expense,  without  contributing 
to  its  reaoiu^es.  If  these  millions  of  public  debt,  form- 
ii^  only  a  part  of  wliat  has  been  wasted  in  "War,  could 
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he  apportioned  among  these  poor,  it  woiild  give  to  each 
$  450,  —  a  sum  placing  all  above  want,  and  atout  equal 
to  the  average  wealth  of  an  inhabitant  of  Massachu- 
setts, 

The  public  deU  of  Great  Britain  in  1842  reached  to 
$3,827,833,102,  the  growth  of  War  since  1688.  This 
amount  is  ec[ual  to  two  thirds  of  all  the  harvest  of 
gold  and  silver  yielded  by  Spanish  America,  including 
Mexico  and  Peru,  from  the  discovery  of  om  hemi- 
sphere by  Christopher  Columbus  to  the  banning  of 
the  present  century,  as  calculated  by  Humboldt.^  It 
is  much  hu^er  than  the  mass  of  all  the  precious  metals 
coustitutii^  at  this  moment  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  world.  Sometimes  it  is  rashly  said,  by  those 
who  have  given  little  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
all  this  expenditure  has  been  widely  distiibuted,  and 
therefore  beneficial  to  the  people ;  but  this  apolc^  for- 
gets that  it  has  not  been  bestowed  on  any  produc- 
tive industry  or  useful  object.  The  magnitude  of  this 
wast^-  appears  by  contrast.  For  instance,  the  abro- 
gate capital  of  all  the  joint-stock  companies  in  Eng- 
land of  which  there  was  any  known  record  m  1842, 
embracing  cauals,  docks,  bridges,  insurance,  banks,  gas- 
lights, water,  mines,  railways,  and  other  miscellaneous 
objects,  waa  about  $800,000,000,— all  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  but  how  much  less  in  amount 
than  the  War  Debt!  For  the  six  years  preceding 
1842  the  average  payment  for  interest  on  this  debt 
was  $141t.4  157  a  nually.  If  we  add  to  this  sum 
the  furth  ran  1  uU  y  of  $66,780,817  for  the  army, 
navj  nl  orduanc  we  shaU  have  8208,425,974  as 
the       nu  1  tax     f  the  E  glish  people,  to  pay  for  for- 

N       S  Vol.  in.  p.  431. 
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mer  "wars  and  prepare  for  new.  During  this  same 
period,  an  annual  appropriation  of  $24,858,442  was 
sufficient  for  the  entire  civil  service.  Thus  "War  con- 
sumed ninety  cents  of  every  dollar  pressed  by  heavy 
taxation  from  the  English  people.  What  fabulous  mon- 
ster, what  chimtera  dire,  ever  raged  with  a  maw  so  rav- 
enous ?  The  remaining  ten  cents  sufficed  to  maintain 
the  splendor  of  the  throne,  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  diplomatic  relations  witti  foreign  powers,  —  in  short, 
all  the  more  legitimate  objects  of  a  nation.^ 

Thus  much  for  the  general  coat  of  War.  Let  us  now 
look  exclusively  at  the  Preparations  for  War  in  tiirte  of 
Peace.  It  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  War,  that  even  in 
Peace  its  evils  continue  to  he  felt  beyond  any  other 
by  which  suiferii^  humanity  is  oppressed.  If  Bellona 
withdraws  from  the  field,  we  only  lose  sight  of  her  flam- 
ing torches;  the  haying  of  her  dogs  is  heard  on  the 
mountains,  and  civilized  man  thinks  to  find  protection 
from  their  sudden  fury  only  by  inclosing  himself  in  the 
barbarous  armor  of  battle.  At  this  moment,  the  Cliris- 
tian  nations,  worshipping  a  symbol  of  common  brather- 
hood,  occupy  intrenched  camps,  with  armed  watch,  to 
prevent  surprise  from  each  other.  Eeeognizing  War 
as  Arbiter  of  Justice,  they  hold  themselves  perpetually 
ready  for  the  bloody  umpirage. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  anive  at  any  exact 
estimate  of  these  Preparations,  ranging  under  four  dif- 
ferent heads,  —  Standing  Army,  Wavy,  Fortifications, 
and  Mnitia,  or  irregular  troops. 

1  Hero  and  in  BubsffljnBnt  pages  I  hava  relied  upon  the  Eno;™lop(edia 
Britannioft,  the  Annual  BegiEtar,  MeCuUoch'B  Commeroinl  Dictionary,  Lsu- 
rie'a  Unirersal  Geography,  fonnded  on  the  works  of  Malta-Bmn  and  Balbl, 
and  the  calculations  of  Hon.  William  Jay,  in  War  and  Peiii»,  p.  16,  and 

in  his  Address  before  the  Peace  Society,  pp.  28,  29. 
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■  The  number  of  soldiers  now  affecting  to  keep  the 
peace  of  European  Christendom,  as  a  Standing  Army, 
without  counting  the  Navy,  is  upwards  of  two  milliona: 
some  estimates  place  it  as  high  as  three  millions.  The 
army  of  Great  Britain,  including  the  forces  iu  India, 
exceeds  300,000  men ;  that  of  France,  350,000 ;  that  of 
Eussia,  730,000,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  as  high  as 
1,000,000;  that  of  Austria,  275,000;  that  of  Prussia, 
150,000.  Taking  the  smaller  number,  and  supposing 
these  tivo  nullions  to  require  for  their  support  an  aver- 
age annual  sum  of  only  $150  each,  tlie  result  would 
be  $300,000,000  for  sustenance  alone;  and  reckoning 
one  officer  to  ten  soldiers,  and  allowing  to  each  of  the 
latter  an  English  shilhng  a  day,  or  $  88.33  a  year,  for 
wages,  and  to  the  former  an  average  annual  salary  of 
$  500,  we  have  for  the  pay  of  the  whole  no  less  than 
8258,994,000,  or  an  appaUing  sum-total,  for  both  suste- 
nance and  pay,  of  $  558,994,000  a  year.  K  the  same  cal- 
culation be  made,  supposing  the  force  three  milhons,  the 
sum-total  will  be  $  838,491,000  I  But  to  this  enormous 
sum  must  he  added  another  still  more  enormous,  on 
account  of  loss  sustained  hy  the  withdrawal  of  these 
ha^rdy,  healthy  millions,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  from  use- 
ful, productive  labor.  It  is  supposed  that  it  costs  an 
average  sum  of  S500  to  rear  a  soldier,  and  that  the 
value  of  Ms  labor,  if  devoted  to  useful  objects,  would 
be  $  150  a  year.  Therefore,  in  setting  apart  two  mil- 
liona of  men  as  soldiers,  the  Christian  powers  sustain 
a  loss  of  $1,000,000,000  on  account  of  training, 
and  $300,000,000  on  account  of  labor,  in  addition 
to  the  milhons  annually  expended  for  sustenance  and 
pay.  So  much  for  the  Standing  Army  of  Christian 
Europe  in  time  of  Peace. 
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Glance  now.at  tlie  Navy.  The  Eoyal  Navy  of  Gruat 
Britain  consists  at  present  of  557  ships ;  but  dediicting 
such  aa  are  used  for  convict  ships,  floating  chapels,  and 
coal  depots,  the  efficient  Navy  comprises  88  ships  of  the 
line,  109  frigates,  190  small  frigates,  corvettes,  hr^s,  and  ■ 
cutters,  including  packets,  65  steamers  of  various  sizes, 
3  troop-ships  and  yachts :  in  aJl,  455  ships.  Of  these, 
in  1839,  190  were  in  commission,  carrying  in  all  4,202 
guns,  with  crews  numbering  34,465  men.  The  Navy  of 
France,  though  not  comparable  with  that  of  England, 
is  of  vast  force.  By  royal  ordinance  of  1st  January, 
1837,  it  was  iixed  in  time  of  peace  at  40  ships  of  the  line, 
50  irigates,  40  steamers,  and  19  smaller  vessels,  with 
crews  numbering,  in  1839,  20,317  men.  The  Russian 
Navy  is  composed  of  two  lai^e  fleets,™  one  in  the  Gulf 
of  i^nland,  and  the  other  in  the  Black  Sea ;  but  the  ex- 
act amount  of  their  force  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among 
naval  men  and  publicists.  Some  idea  of  the  Navy  may 
be  derived  from  the  number  of  hands.  The  crews  of 
the  Baltic  amounted,  in  1837,  to  not  less  than  30,800 
men,  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea  to  19,800,  or  altogether 
50,600,  —  bemg  nearly  equal  to  those  of  England  and 
France  combined.  The  Austrian  Navy  comprised,  -m 
1837,  8  ships  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  4  sloops,  6  brigs, 
7  schooners  or  galleys,  and  smaller  vessels :  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  its  service,  in  1839,  was  4,547.  The 
Navy  of  Denmark  comprised,  at  the  close  of  1837,  7 
ships  of  the  Une,  1  frigates,  5  sloops,  6  brigs,  3  schoon- 
ers, 5  cutters,  58  gunboats,  6  gun-rafts,  and  3  bomb- 
vessels,  requirii^  about  6,500  men.  The  Navy  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  consisted  recently  of  238  gun- 
boats, 11  ships  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  4  corvettes,  and 
6  brigs,  with  several  smaller  vessels.     The  Navy  of 
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Greece  has  32  ships  of  war,  carrying  190  guns,  with 
2,400  men.  The  Navy  of  Holland,  in  18,39,  had  8 
ships  of  the  hne,  21  frigates,  15  corvettes,  21  biigs, 
and  95  gunboats,  Of  the  untold  cost  ahsorlaed  in 
these  m^hty  Preparations  it  is  impossible  to  form  an 
accurate  idea.  But  we  may  lament  that  means  so 
g^antic  are  apphed  by  Christian  Europe,  in  time  of 
Peace,  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  such  su- 
perfluous wootlen  walls. 

In  the  Fortijlcatwm  and  ArsmaU  of  Europe,  crown- 
ing every  height,  commandite  eveiy  valley,  frownii^ 
over  every  plain  and  every  sea,  wealth  beyond  calcu- 
lation has  been  sunk.  Who  can  tell  the  immense 
sums  expended  in  hoUowii^  out  the  living  rock  of 
Gibraltar?  "Who  can  calculate  the  coat  of  all  the 
Preparations  at  "Woolwich,  its  27,000  cannon,  and  its 
small  arms  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  ?  France 
alone  contains  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  for- 
tified places ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  yet  unfinished 
fortifications  of  Paris  have  cost  upward  of  fifty  rmUions 
of  dollars. 

The  cost  of  the  Militia,  or  irr^ular  troops,  the  Yeo- 
manry of  England,  the  National  Guai-d  of  Paris,  and 
the  Landwehr  and  Landstwrm  of  Prussia,  must  add 
other  incalculable  sums  to  these  enormous  amounts. 

Turn  now  to  the  United  States,  separated  by  a  broad 
ocean  from  immediate  contact  with  the  Great  Powers 
of  Christendom,  bound  by  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  connected  with 
all  by  strong  ties  of  mutual  interest,  and  professing  a 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  Peace.  Ave,  Treaties  of 
Amity  mere  words  I  Are  relations  of  Commerce  and 
mutual  interest  mere  things  of  a  day  ?     Are  professions 
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of  Peace  vain  ?  Else  why  not  repose  in  qydci,  unvexed 
by  Preparationa  for  War  ? 

Colossal  as  are  European  expenditures  for  these 
purposes,  they  are  still  greater  among  ns  in  proportion 
to  other  expenses  of  the  National  Government. 

It  appears  that  the  average  annual  expenses  of 
the  .National  Government,  for  the  six  years  ending 
1840,  exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  deht,  were 
$26,474,892.  Of  this  sum,  the  average  appropriation 
each  year  for  military  and  naval  purposes  amounted 
to  $  21,328,903,  heing  eighty  per  cent.  Yes,  —  of  all 
the  annual  appropriations  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, eighty  cents  in  every  dollar  were  applied  in  tliis 
unproductive  manner.  The  remainii^  twenty  cents  suf- 
ficed to  maintain  the  Government  in  all  its  branches. 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial,  —  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  our  relations  with  fore^n  nations,  the 
post-of&ce,  and  all  the  lighthouses,  which,  in  happy,  use- 
fal  contrast  with  the  forts,  shed  their  cheerful  signals 
over  the  roi\gh  waves  beating  upon  our  long  and  in- 
dented coast,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  relative  expenditures  of  nations 
for  Military  Preparations  in  tune  of  Peace,  exclusive 
of  payments  on  account  of  debts,  when  accurately  un- 
derstood, must  surprise  the  advocates  of  economy  in 
our  country.  In  proportion  to  the  whole  expenditure 
of  Government,  they  are,  in  Austria,  as  33  per  cent;  in 
France,  as  38  per  cent ;  in  Prussia,  as  44  per  cent ;  in 
Great  Britain,  as  74  per  cent ;  in  the  United  States,  as 
80  per  cent !  ^ 

1  I  have  verifled  theeo  results,  but  do  little  more  than  follow  Juilpe  -Tiiy, 
who  has  illustrated  this  importajit  point  with  his  eccustomed  atcunicy.  — 
Addreis  befin-e  the  American  Fence  Society,  p.  30. 
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To  this  stupendous  waste  may  be  added  tlie  still 
larger  and  equally  superfluous  expenses  of  the  Militia 
throughout  the  country,  placed  recently  by  a  candid 
and  able  writer  at  $  50,000,000  a  year !  ^ 

By  a  table  of  the  National  expenditures,^  exclusive  of 
payments  on  account  of  the  Public  Debt,  it  appears, 
that,  in  fiftij-fowi-  ytars  from,  the  formation  of  our 
present  Government,  that  is,  from  1789  down  to  1843, 
%  155,282,217  were  expended  for  civil  purposes,  com- 
prehending the  executive,  the  legislative,  the  judiciary, 
the  post-office,  light-houses,  and  intercourse  with  foreign 
governments.  During  this  same  period,  $370,981,521 
were  devoted  to  the  Military  establishment,  and 
$169,707,214  to  the  Naval  establishment,  —  the  two 
forming  an  aggregate  of  $  540,688,735.  Deducting 
from  this  amount  appropriations  dining  three  years 
of  War,  and  we  find  that  more  than  fov,r  hundred 
and  smty  millions  were  absorbed  by  vaia  Preparations 
for  War  in  time  of  Peace.  Add  to  this  amount  a 
moderate  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  Militia  during 
the  same  period,  winch,  as  we  have  seen,  are  placed 
at  $50,000,000  a  year,  —  for  the  past  years  we  may 
take  an  average  of  $25,000,000,  —  and  we  have  the 
enormous  sum-total  of  $1,360,000,000  piled  upon  the 
S  460,000,000,  the  whole  amounting  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ten  millions  of  doUars,  a  sum  not  easily  con- 
ceived by  the  human  faculties,  sunk,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  National  Government,  in  mere  peaceful 
Preparations  for  War :  almost  twelve  timss  as  much  as 
was  dedicated  by  the  National  Government,  during  the 
same  period,  to  all  other  purposes  whatsoever. 

1  Jny,  War  and  Pence,  p.  IS. 

s  ExBontiva  Document  Ho.  16,  Twenty-Eighth  Congress,  First  Sessioz], 
pp  lOie-lfl. 
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From  this  serried  array  of  figures  the  mind  iiistine- 
tively  recoils.  If  we  examine  tliem  from  a  nearer  point 
of  view,  and,  selecting  some  particular  item,  compare  it 
with  the  figui-es  representing  other  interests  in  the  com- 
munity, they  will  present  a  front  still  more  dread.  ■ 

"Within  cannon-range  of  this  city  stands  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  j^res  of 
our  forefathers,  the  conscientious  Puritans.  Favored 
child  in  an  age  of  trial  and  struggle, —  carefuUy  nursed 
through  a  period  of  hardship  and  Mixiety,  —  endowed 
at  that  time  by  the  oblations  of  men  like  Harvard,  —  sus- 
tained from  its  first  foundation  by  the  parental  arm  of  the 
ComnionweaLth,  hy  a  constant  succession  of  munificent 
hequests,  and  hy  the  prayers  of  good  men,  —  the  Uni- 
versity at  Cambridge  now  invites  our  homage,  as  the 
most  ancient,  most  interesting,  and  most  important  seat 
of  learning  in  the  land,  —  possessing  the  oldest  and 
most  valuable  library, — one  of  the  largest  museums, 
of  mineralogy  and  natural  history,  —  with  a  School  of 
Law  which  annually  receives  into  its  hosom  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sons  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
where  they  hsten  to  instruction  from  professors  whose 
names  are  among  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the 
land,  —  also  a  School  of  Divinity,  fount  of  true  learning 
and  piety,  —  also  one  of  the  laigest  and  most  fioMish- 
ing  Schools  of  Medicine  in  the  country,  —  and  besides 
these,  a  general  body  of  teachers,  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, many  of  whose  names  help  to  keep  the  name  of 
the  country  respectable  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
where  science,  learning,  and  taste  are  cherished,  —  the 
whole  presided  over  at  this  moment  by  a  gentleman 
early  distinguished  in  public  life  by  unconquerable 
energy  and  masculine  eloquence,  at  a  later  period  by 
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tl  e  pa  sed  ability  with  which  he  administ-ered  the 

iflaiTs  of  0  r  city,  and  now,  in  a  green  old  age,  fuU  of 
yea  and  I  onors,  preparing  to  lay  down  his  present 
h  gh  t  u  t  Such  is  Harvaxd  University ;  and  as  one 
of  the  humhleat  of  her  children,  happy  hi  the  memories 
of  a  youth  nurtured  in  her  classic  retreats,  I  cannot 
allude  to  her  without  an  expreasion  of  fihal  affection 
and  respect. 

It  appears  from  the  last  Eeport  of  the  Treasurer, 
that  the  whole  available  property  of  the  University, 
the  various  accumulation  of  more  than  two  centuries 
of  generosity,  amounts  to  $  703,175. 

Cliange  the  scene,  and  caat  your  eyes  upon  another 
object.  There  now  swings  idly  at  her  moorings  in  this 
harbor  a  ship  of  the"  line,  the  Oluo^canying  ninety 
guns,  finished  as  late  as  1836  at  an  expense  of 
$547,888,  —  repaired  only  two  years  afterwards,  in 
1833,  for  $233,012,  —  with  an  aimament  which  has 
cost  $  53,945,  —  making  an  ^grt^ate  of  f_S34,845, 
as  the  actual  outlay  at  this  moment  for  that  single 
ship,^  —  more  than  iB  100,000  beyond  all  the  available" 
wealth  of  the  richest  and  most  ancient  seat  of  learning 
in  (Jxe  land !  Choose  ye,  my  fellow-citizens  of  a  Chris- 
tian state,  between  the  two  caskets,  —  that  wherein  is' 
the  loveliness   of  truth,  or   that  which   contains   the 


I  refer  to  the  Ohio  because  this  ship  happens  to  be 
in  our  waters ;  but  I  do  not  take  the  strongest  case 
afforded  by  oiir  Navy.  Other  ships  have  absorbed 
larger  sums.  The  expense  of  the  Delaware,  in  1842, 
liad  reached  $1,051,000. 

ventti  Congress,  Tliircl  Session, 
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Pursue  the  comparison  still  fuiiber.  The  expendi- 
tures of  the  University  during  the  last  year,  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  College,  the  instruction  of  the 
Undergraduates,  and  for  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Divin- 
ity, amounted' to  $47,935.  The  cost  of  the  Ohio  for 
one  year  of  service,  in  salaries,  wages,  and  provisions, 
is  $  220,000,  —  being  $  172,000  above  the  annual  expen- 
ditures of  the  University,  and  more  than  foiLv  times  as 
much  as  those  expenditures.  In  other  words,  for  the 
annual  sum  lavished  on  a  single  ship  of  the  lm&,  four 
institutions  like  Harvard  University  ndgbt  be  sup- 
ported. 

furthermore,  the  pay  of  the  Captain  of  a  ship  like 
the  Ohio  is  $  4,500,  when  in  service,  —  $  3,500,  when  on 
leave  of  absence,  or  off  duty.  Tlie  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University  is  $2,235,  without  leave 
of  absence,  and  never  off  duty. 

If  the  large  endowments  of  Harvard  University  are 
dwarfed  by  comparison  with  a  single  ship  of  the  line, 
how  must  it  be  with  other  institutions  of  learning  and 
beneficence,  less  favored  by  the  bounty  of  many  genera- 
tions ?  The  average  cost  of  a  sloop  of  war  is  $  315,000,  — 
more,  probably,  than  all  the  endowments  of  those  twin 
stars  of  learning  in  the  Western  part  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Colleges  at  Wdliamstown  and  Amherst,  and  of  that 
single  star  in  the  East,  the  guide  to  many  ingenuous 
youth,  the  Seminary  at  Andover.  Tlie  yearly  expense 
of  a  sloop  of  war  in  service  is  about  $50,000,  —  more 
than  the  annual  expenditures  of  these  three  institutions 
combined. 

I  might  press  the  compaiison  with  other  institutions 
of  beneficence,  —  with  our  annual  appropriations  for 
the   Blind,   that   noble   and  successful   charity   which 
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sheds  tnie  lustre  upon  the  Commonwealth,  amount- 
ing to  $  12,000,  and  for  the  Insane,  another  charity 
dear  to  humanity   imounting  to  $27,844. 

Take  ill  the  institutions  of  Learning  and  Benefleence, 
the  crown  jewels  oi  the  Commonwealth,  schools,  col- 
leges, hospitals  asylums,  and  the  siuna  hy  which  they 
have  been  purchased  and  presei-ved  are  trivial  and 
beggaily  compared  with  the  treasures  squandered  with- 
in the  holders  of  Massaehusetta  in  vain  Preparations 
for  "War  —  upon  the  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown,  with 
its  stores  on  Irand  costing  $4,741,000,  —  the  fortifi- 
cations m  the  harbors  of  Massachusetts,  where  untold 
sums  aie  alreidy  bunt,  and  it  ia  now  proposed  to  sink 
$  3,875,000  more,^  —  and  the  Arsenal  at  Springiield,  eon- 
taming,  in  1842, 175,118  muskets,  valued  at  $  2,099,998,^ 
and  maintained  hy  an  annual  appropriation  of  $  200,000, 
whose  highest  value  will  ever  he,  in  the  judgment  of  all 
lovers  of  truth,  that  it  inspired  a  poem  which  in  in- 
fluence vi'ill  be  mightier  than  a  battle,  and  will  endure 
when  arsenals  and  fortifications  have  crumbled  to  earth. 
Some  of  the  verses  of  this  Psalm  of  Peace  may  relieve 
the  detail  of  statistics,  while  they  happily  blend  with 
my  argument, 

■'  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  tiie  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  tha  wealth  hestowed  on  cnnipa  and  courts, 
Given  to  radeam  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  werB  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts: 

"  The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred, 
And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother  on  Its  fbrahesd 
Would  wear  forevermove  the  curse  of  Cain."  3 

1  Report  of  Sooretarj  of  War,  Senate  Dooument  No.  2,  Twenty-Seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session,  —  where  we  are  asked  to  invBst  in  a  general  sys- 
tem of  land  dafanCBS  $  61,677,929. 

a  KxeouSve  Doenmsnt  No.  8,  Twenty-Seventh  Congress,  Third  Session. 

B  Longfallow,  Tha  Arsennl  at  Springfield. 
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Turn  now  to  a  high  and  peculiar  interest  of  the 
nation,  the  adminiatratioii  of  justice.  Perhaps  no  part 
of  our  system  is  regarded  with  more  pride  and  confi- 
dence, especially  by  the  enlightened  sense  of  the  coun- 
try. To  this,  indeed,  all  other  concerns  of  Government, 
with  all  its  complications  of  machinery,  are  in  a  man- 
ner subordinate,  since  it  is  for  tlie  sake  of  justice  that 
men  come  together  in  comnjunities  and  establish  laws. 
What  part  of  the  Govenunent  can  compare  in  impor- 
tance with  the  National  Judiciary,  tliat  great  balance- 
wheel  of  the  Constitution,  controlling  the  relations  of 
the  several  States  to  each  other,  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  States,  besides  private  interests  to  an 
incalculable  amount  ?  Nor  can  the  citizen  who  discerns 
the  true  glory  of  hifl  country  fail  to  recognize  in  the  im- 
mortal judgments  of  Mabshall,  now  departed,  and  of 
Stoet,  who  is  still  spared  to  us  —  sertis  in  cmhim  redeat ! 
—  a  higher  claim  to  admiration  and  gratitude  than  can 
be  found  in  any  triumph  of  battle.  Tlie  expenses  of 
this  great  department  under  the  National  Govern- 
ment, in  1842,  embracing  the  cost  of  court-houses,  the 
salaries  of  juc^es,  the  pay  of  juries,  and  of  all  the  law 
officers  throughout  the  United  States,  in  short,"  all  the 
outlay  by  which  justice,  according  to  the  requirement 
of  Magna  Charta,  is  carried  to  eveiy  man's  door,' 
amounted  to  $660,990,  —  a  larger  sum  than  is  usually 
appropriated  for  this  purpose,  but  how  insignificant 
compared  with  the  cormorant  demands  of  Army  aniil 
Navy! 

Let  me  allude  to  one  more  curiosity  of  waste.  By  a 
calculation  founded  on  the  expenses  of  the  Navy  it 
appears  that  the  average  cost  of  each  gun  carried  over 
the  ocean  for  one  year  amounts  to  about  fifteen  thou- 
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sand  dollars,  —  a  stun  sufficient  to  maintain  ten  or  even 
twenty  professors  of  Colleges,  and  equal  to  the  salaries 
of  all  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
settis  and  the  Governor  combined ! 

Such  are  illustrations  of  that  tax  which  nations  con- 
stituting the  gi'eat  Federation  of  Civilization,  including 
our  own  country,  impose  on  the  people,  in  time  of  pro- 
found pea^e,  for  no  permanent  productive  work,  for  no 
institution  of  learning,  for  no  gentle  charity,  for  no  pur- 
pose of  good.  "Wearily  climbing  from  expenditure  to 
expenditure,  from  waste  to  waste,  we  seem  to  pass  be- 
yond the  region  of  ordinary  measurement;  Alps  on 
Alps  arise,  on  whose  crowning  heights  of  everlasting 
cold,  far  above  the  habitations  of  man,  where  no  green 
thing  lives,  where  no  creature  draws  breath,  we  behold 
the  sharp,  icy,  ilashing  glacier  of  War. 

In  the  contemplation  of  this  spectacle  the  soul  swells 
with  alternate  despair  and  hope :  with  despair,  at  the 
thought  of  such  wealth,  capable  of  such  service  to  Hu- 
manity, not  merely  wasted,  but  bestowed  to  perpetuate 
Hate;  witli  hope,  as  the  blessed  vision  arises  of  all 
these  incalculable  means  secured  to  purposes  of  Peace. 
The  whole  world  labors  witli  poverty  and  distress ;  and 
the  painful  question  occurs  in  Europe  more  than  here. 
What  shall  become  of  the  poor, —  the  increasing 
Standing  Army  of  the  poor  ?  Could  the  voice  that  now 
addresses  you  penetrate  those  distant  councils,  or  coun- 
cils nearer  home,  it  would  say.  Disband  your  Standing 
Armies  of  soldiers,  employ  your  Navies  in  peaceful  and 
enriching  commerce,  abandon  rort.ifications  and  Arse- 
nals, or  dedicate  them  to  worlts  of  Beneficence,  as  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  changed  to  the  image 
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of  a  Christian  saiut ;  in  fine,  utterly  renounce  the  pres- 
ent incongruous  system  of  Armed  Peace. 

That  I  may  not  seem  to  accept  this  conclusion  too 
hastily,  at  least  as  regards  our  own  country,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  asserted  usefulness  of  the  national  arma- 
ments,—  and  then  expose  the  fallacy,  at  least  in  the 
pi-esent  age  and  among  Christian  nations,  of  the  maxim, 
that  in  time  of  Peace  we  must  prepare  for  War. 

.  For  what  use  is  the  Staiidin^  Army  of  the  United 
States  ?  For  niajiy  generations  it  has  been  a  principle 
of  freedom  to  avoid  a  standing  army ;  and  one  of  the 
complaint's  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was, 
that  Geoi^e  the  Third  had  quartered  large  bodies  of 
troops  in  the  Colonies.  For  the  first  years  aftei'  the 
adoption  of  the  National  Constitution,  during  our  period 
of  weakness,  before  our  power  was  assured,  before  our 
name  had  become  respected  in  the  family  of  nations, 
under  the  administration  of  AVashington,  a  small  sum 
was  ample  for  the  military  eatahlishment  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  at  a  later  day  tliat  the  country,  touched 
by  martial  insanity,  abandoned  the  true  economy  of  a 
Republic,  and,  in  imitation  of  monarchical  powers, 
lavished  means,  grudged  to  Peace,  in  vain  preparation 
for  War.  It  may  now  be  said  of  our  Army,  as  Dunning 
said  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  it  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  At  tliis  mo- 
ment there  are  in  the  country  more  than  sixty  milita- 
vy  posts.  For  any  of  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  pre- 
sent a  reasonable  apology,  —  unless,  perhaps,  on  .some 
distant  Indian  frontier.  Of  what  use  is  the  detach- 
ment of  the  Second  Ai-tiUeiy  at  the  quiet  town  of  New 
London,  in  Connecticut  ?     Of  what  use  is  the  detach- 
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ment  of  the  First  ArtOleiy  in  that  pleasant  vesort  of 
fashion,  Newport  ?  By  exhilarating  music  and  ehowy 
parade  they  may  amuse  an  idle  hour;  hut  is  it  not 
equally  true  that  emotions  of  a  diiierent  character  will 
be  aroused  in  thoughtful  hMoms  ?  He  must  have 
lost  something  of  sensibility  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  who  can  observe,  without  at  least  a  passing 
regi-et,  all  the  details  of  discipline  —  drill,  marching, 
countermarching  — which  fill  the  life  of  the  soldier,  and 
prepare  him  to  become  the  rude,  inaiuniate  part  of  that 
machine  to  which  an  army  is  likened  by  the  great  liv- 
ing master  of  the  Art  of  War.^  And  this  sensibility 
may  be  more  distuibed  by  the  spectacle  of  ingenuous 
youth,  in  chosen  numbers,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
Government,  amidst  the  bewitching  scenery  of  West 
Point,  painfully  trained  to  theae  same  exercises,  —  at  a 
cost  to  the  country,  since  the  establishment  of  this 
Academy,  of  above  four  millions  of  dollars. 

In  Europe,  Standing  Annies  ai-e  supposed  to  he 
needed  in  support  of  Government ;  but  this  excuse  can- 
not prevail  here.  The  monarchs  of  the  Old  World,  like 
the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  German  tribes,  are  upborne  on 
the  shields  of  the  soldiery.  Happily,  with  us,  Govern- 
ment needs  no  janizaiies.  The  heai-ts  of  the  people  are 
a  sufficient  support. 

I  hear  a  voice  from  some  defender  of  this  abuse,  some 
upholder  of  this  "  rotten  borough,"  crymg.  The  Army  is 
needed  for  defence !  As  well  might  you  say  that  the 
shadow  is  needed  for  defence.  For  what  is  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  feeble  shadow  of  the  Amei'- 
ican  people  ?  In  placing  the  Ai-my  on  its  presetU  footin(j, 
so  small  in  numbers,  compared  with  the  fwces  of  (jrmt 
1  The  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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European  States,  owr  Government  taeitly  admits  its  super- 
fiuousness  for  defeiux.  It  only  remains  to  declare  that 
the  country  will  repose  in  the  consciousness  of  right, 
without  the  extravagance  of  soldiers,  unproductive  con- 
sumeiB  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  who  might  do  the 
country  good  service  in  the  various  depai-tmente  of 
useful  industiy. 

For  what  me  is  the  Navy  of  the  United  Stalest 
The  annual  expense  of  our  Navy,  during  recent  years, 
lias  been  upwards  of  six  miUious  of  dollars.  Pot  what 
purpose  ?  Not  for  the  apprehension  of  pimtes,  since 
frigates  and  ships  of  the  line  are  of  too  great  bulli  for 
this  service.  Not  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade ;  for,  under  the  stipulations  with  Great  Britain, 
we  employ  only  eighty  guns  in  this  holy  alliance.  Not 
to  protect  our  coasts ;  for  aU  agree  that  our  few  ships 
would  form  an  unavailing  defence  against  any  serious 
.  attack.  Not  for  these  purposes,  you  admit ;  lut  for  the 
protection  of  mr  Navigation.  This  is  not  the  occasion 
for  minute  estimates.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  an  intelli- 
gent merchant,  extensively  engaged  in  commerce  for  tlie 
last  twenty  years,  and  who  speaks,  therefore,  witJi  the 
authority  of  knowle(^e,  has  demonstrated,  in  a  tract  of 
perfect  clearness,'  that  the  annual  profits  of  the  whole 
mercantile  marine  of  the  country  do  not  equal  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  our  Navy.  Admitting  the  profit 
of  a  merchant  ship  to  be  four  thousand  dollars  a  yeax, 
which  is  a  large  allowance,  it  wiU  take  the  earnings  of 
one  hundred  ships  to  build  and  employ  for  one  year  a 
single  sloop  of  war,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  to 
build  and  employ  a  frigate,  and  of  nearly  three  hundred 

1  I  refer  to  tlic  pamphlet  of  S,  E.  Coues,  "  Uiiiteil  States  Navy:  Wliat  is 
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ships  to  tuilil  ind  employ  a  ship  of  thi.  Iuil  Thus 
more  than  live  huiidipl  ships  must  do  a  protitable 
business  to  eim  a  sTif&i-ieiit  suia  foi  the  supp  rt  of 
this  little  fleet  Still  furthti  tibiug  a  lecened  eati- 
raate  putting  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States 
at  forty  millions  of  dollars,  we  find  that  it  ia  only  a 
little  more  than  six  times  the  annixal  cost  of  the  Navy ; 
so  that  this  interest  is  protected  at  a  chaise  of  more  than' 
fifteen  ^er  cent  of  its  whole  value  1  Protection  at  3uch 
price  is  not  less  ruinous  than  one  of  Pyrrhus's  victories. 

It  is  to  the  Navy  as  an  unnecessary  arm  of  national 
defence,  and  part  of  the  War  establishment,  that  I  con- 
fine my  objection.  So  far  as  it  is  required  for  science, 
or  for  the  police  of  the  seas,  —  to  scour  them  of  pirates, 
and,  above  all,  to  defeat  the  hateful  traffic  in  human 
flesh,  —  it  is  a  fit  engine  of  Government,  and  cannot  be 
obnoxious  as  a  portion  of  the  machine^  of  War.  But, 
surely,  a  most  costly  navy  to  protect  navigation  in  time 
of  Peace  against  assaults  from  civihzed  nations  is  ab- 
surdly superfluous.  The  free  cities  of  Hambui^  and 
Bremen,  survivors  of  the  powerful  Hanseatic  League, 
with  a  commerce  whitening  the  most  distant  seas,  are 
without  a  single  ship  of  war.  Following  this  prudent 
example,  the  United  States  might  be  willii^  to  abandon 
an  institution  already  become  a  vain  and  expensive 
toy. 

I'oT  what  use  are  the  Fortifications  of  the  United 
States  ?  We  have  already  seen  the 
locked  in  the  odious  mortmain  of  their  i 
masonry.  Like  the  Pyramids,  they  seem  by  mass  and 
solidity  to  defy  Time.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  hereafter, 
hke  these  same  monuments,  they  will  be  looked  upon 
with  wonder,  as  the  types  of  an  extinct  superstition,  not 
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less  degrading  than  that  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Under  ths; 
pretence  of  saving  the  country  from  conquest  and  blood- 
shed they  are  reared.  But  -whence  tlie  danger  1  On 
■what  side  ?  What  people  to  fear  ?  No  civilized  na- 
tion threatens  our  borders  with  rapine  or  trespass. 
None  -will.  Nor,  in  the  existing  state  of  civilization, 
and  under  existing  International  Law,  is  it  possible  to 
suppose  any  war  with  such  a  nation,  unless,  renoun- 
cing the  peaceful  Tiibunal  of  Arbitration,  we  volun- 
tarily appeal  to  Trial  by  Battle.  The  fortifications 
might  be  of  service  then.  But  perhaps  tliey  would 
invite  the  attack  they  m^ht  be  inadequate  to  defeat. 
According  to  a  modem  rule,  illustrated  with  admirable 
ability  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, non-combatants  and  their  property  on  land  are 
not  molested.  So  firmly  did  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
act  upon  this  rule,  that,  throughout  the  revengeful  cam- 
paigns of  Spain,  and  afterwards  entering  France,  flushed 
-with  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  he  directed  his  army  to 
.  pay  for  all  provisions,  even  the  forage  of  their  horses. 
War  is  carried  on  against  pvilw  property,  —  against 
fortifications,  navy-yards,  aiid  arsenals.  If  these  do  not 
exist,  where  is  its  aliment,  -where  the  fuel  for  the 
flame  ?  Paradoxical  as  it  seems,  and  disparaging  to  the 
whole  trade  of  War,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquu*,  wheth- 
er, according  to  acknowledged  laws,  now  governing  this 
bloody  arbitrament,  every  new  fortification  and  every 
additional  gim  in  our  harbor  is  not  less  a  safeguard  than 
a  danger.  Do  they  not  draw  the  lightning  of  battle 
upon  our  homes,  without,  alas  !  any  conductor  to  huny 
ite  terrors  innocently  beneath  the  concealing  bosom  of 
the  earth  ? 

For  what  itse   is  the  Militia  of  the   United  States  ? 
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This  immense  syatem  spread's,  with  inmrnierable  suck- 
ers, over  the  whole  countiy,  draining  its  best  life-blood, 
the  unbought  eneigiea  of  our  youth.  The  same  painful 
discipline  which  we  observe  in  the  soldier  absorbs  their 
time,  though  to  a  less  d^jree  than  in  tlie  Eegular  Anny. 
Theirs  also  is  the  savage  pomp  of  "War.  We  read  with 
astonishment  of  the  painted  flesh  and  uncouth  vest- 
ments of  our  progenitors,  the  ancient  Britons.  But  the 
generation  will  come,  that  must  regard  with  equal  won- 
der the  pictures  of  their  ancestors  closely  dressed  in 
imdded  and  weU-buttoaed  coats  of  blue  "besmeared 
with  gold,"  surmoimted  by  a  huge  mountain-cap  of 
sba^y  bear-skin,  and  with  a  barbarous  device,  typical 
of  brute  force,  a  tiger,  painted  on  oil-skin  tied  witli  ' 
leather  to  their  backs !  In  the  streets  of  Pisa  the 
galley-slaves  are  compelled  to  wear  dresses  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  crime  for  wliich  they  are  suffering 
punishment,  —  as  theft,  robbery,  murder.  Is  it  not  a 
little  strange  that  Christians,  Hving  in  a  land  "  where 
beUs  have  tolled  to  church,"  should  voluntarily  adopt 
devices  which,  if  they  have  any  meaning,  recognize 
the  example  of  beasts  as  worthy  of  imitation  by  man  ? 

The  general  considemtions  belonging  to  Preparations 
for  War  illustrate  tlie  inanity  of  the  Militia  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defence.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  that 
it  is  now  strongly  urged  on  this  ground.  It  is  oftener 
approved  as  an  important  part  of  the  police.  I  would 
not  undervalue  the  advantage  of  an  active,  efficient, 
ever-wakeful  police ;  and  I  believe  that  such  a  police 
has  been  long  required.  But  the  Militia,  where  youth 
and  character  are  without  the  strength  of  experience,  is 
inadequate  for  this  purpose.  No  person  who  has  seen 
this  arm  of  the  police  in  an  actual  riot  can  hesitate  in 
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this  jiidgment  A  very  small  portion  of  the  means 
ahsorbed  hy  the  Militia  would  provide  a  substantial 
police,  competent  to  all  the  domestic  emergencies  of 
disorder  and  violence.  The  city  of  Boston  iws  discarded 
a  Fire  Department  composed  of  accidental  volunteers. 
Why  not  do  the  same  with  the  police,  and  set  another 
example  to  the  country  ? 

I  am  well  aware  that  efforts  to  reduce  the  Militia 
are  encountered  by  some  of  the  dearest  prejudices  of  the 
common  mind,  —  not  only  by  the  "War  Spu-it,  hut  by 
that  other,  which  first  animates  cluldhood,  and,  at  a 
later  day,  "children  of  a  lai^er  growth,"  inviting  to 
finery  of  dress  and  parade,  —  the  same  which  fantasti- 
cally bedecks  the  dnsky  feather-cinctured  chief  of  the 
soft  regions  warmed  by  the  tropical  smi,  —  which  in- 
serts a  ring  in  the  nose  of  the  North  American  Indian, 
—  which  slits  the  ears  of  the  Australian  savage,  and 
tattoos  the  New  Zealand  cannibal 

Such  are  the  national  armaments,  in  their  true  char- 
acter and  value.  Thu8  far  I  have  regarded  them  in 
the  plainest  light  of  ordinary  worldly  economy,  without 
reference  to  those  higher  considerations,  drawn  from 
the  nature  and  history  of  man  and  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  pronounce  them  vain.  It  is  grateful  to 
know,  that,  though  having  yet  the  support  of  what 
Jeremy  Taylor  calls  "  popular  noises,"  the  other  more 
economical,  more  humane,  more  wise,  more  Christian 
system  is  daily  commending  itself  to  good  people.  On 
its  side  are  aU  the  virtues  that  truly  elevate  a  state. 
Economy,  sick  of  pygmy  efforts  to  stanch  the  smallest 
fountain  and  rill  of  exuberant  expenditure,  pleads  that 
here  is   a   measureless,   fathomless,   endless   river,   an 
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Amazon  of  waste,  rolling  its  prodigal  waters  turbidly, 
ruinously,  bafceMly,  to  the  sea.  It  chides  us  with 
unnatural  inoonsisteney,  when  we  strain  at  a  little 
twine  and  paper,  and  swallow  the  moiistroiis  cables 
and  armaments  of  War.  Humanity  pleads  for  the 
surpassing  interests  of  Knowledge  and  Benevolence, 
from  wliich  such  mighty  means  are  withdrawn.  Wis- 
dom frowns  on  these  Preparations,  as  nursing  senti- 
ments inconsistent  with  Peace ;  Christianity  calmly 
rebukes  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  their  origin,  as 
of  little  faith,  and  treacherous  to  her  high  behests ; 
while  Hiatory,  exhibiting  the  sure,  tliough  gradual, 
Progress  of  Man,  points  with  unerring  finger  to  that 
destiny  of  True  Grandeur,  when  nations,  lite  individu- 
als, disowning  War  as  a  proper  Arbiter  of  Justice,  shall 
abandon  the  oppressive  apparatus  of  Armies,  Navies, 
and  Fortifications,  hy  which  it  is  waged. 

Before  considering  the  familiar  injunction.  In  time  of 
Feme  ^epare  for  War,  I  hope  I  shall  not  seem  to  de- 
scend from  the  proper  sphere  of  this  discussion,  if  I 
i-efer  to  the  parade  of  barbarotis  mottoes,  and  of  emblmia 
from  beasts,  as  another  impediment  to  the  proper  ap- 
preciation of  these  Preparations.  Tliese  mottoes  and 
emblems,  prompting  to  War,  are  ohtnided  on  the  very 
ensigns  of  power  and  honor,  and,  careless  of  their  dis- 
creditable im^jort,  men  learn  to  regai'd  them  with 
patriotic  pride.  In  the  armorial  bearings  of  nations 
and  individuals,  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  are  the  ex- 
emplars of  Ti'ue  Grandeur.  The  lion  appears  on  the 
flag  of  England ;  the  leopard  on  the  flag  of  Scotland ; 
a  double-headed  eagle  spreads  its  brings  on  the  imperial 
standard  of  Austria,  and  again  on  that  of  Eusaia ;  while 
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a  single-headed  eagle  was  adopted  on  the  Napoleonic 
seal,  and  thus  far  the  same  single-headed  bird  is  enough 
for  Prussia.  The  pennons  of  knights,  after  exhausting 
the  known  kingdom  of  Nature,  were  disfigured  by 
imaginary  and  impossible  monsters,  griffins,  hippogriffs, 
unicorns,  all  intended  to  represent  the  exaggeration  of 
brute  force.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  unconsciously" 
adopt  this  early  stantUitd.  The  escutcheon  used  as  the 
seal  of  the  State  has  an  unfortunate  combination,  to 
which  I  refer  brieily  by  way  of  example.  On  that  pajt 
in  the  language  of  heraldry  termed  the  sJiield  stands 
an  Indian  with  a  bow  in  his  hand,  —  certainly  no 
agreeable  memento,  except  to  those  who  find  honor  in 
the  disgraceful  wars  where  our  fathers  robbed  and 
murdered  King  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  and  his  tribe, 
rightful  possessors  of  the  soU.  The  crest  is  a  raised 
arm  holding  a  dravm  sahre  in  a  threatening  attitude,  — 
being  precisely  the  emblem  once  borne  on  the  ilag  of 
A^iers.  The  scroll,  or  legend,  is  the  latter  of  two 
favorite  verses,  in  modem  Latin,  which  are  not  ti-aced 
to  any  origin  more  remote  than  Algernon  Sidney,  by 
whom  they  were  inscribed  in  an  album  at  Copen- 
hagen ;  — 

•'  Mnnns  hreo  iiiimicft  tyrnnnia 
Ease  petit  pladdam  iiili  libertata  ijuielem."  i 

1  Tho  Earl  of  Leicester,  &ther  of  Sidnej,  In  an  anxious  letter,  Aiignst  BO, 
1660,  writes  fils  son  :  "  It  is  aaid  tlrnt  the  "DnlTersity  of  Copenliaeeii  ^">ugl't 
their  Albnmnnto  you,  desiring  you  to  write  sometlilng  therein,  and  that  you 
dirt  scn'iei-e  in  Alia  these  words  [setting  Ibrth  the  verses],  find  put  jour 
name,  to  it"!  nnd  tlien  he  odds,  "  This  omuiot  but  be  pablioly  known,  if  it 

be  true Either  von  roust  live  in  exile  or  very  privately  here,  and 

parhiipi  rot  nafelv.''  fha  vesinration  of  Charles  tho  Second  had  just  talten 
place.  (Meadley,  MemnhB  of  Algernon  Sidney,  pp.  Bi,  823-835.)  Lord 
Molesworth,  in  a  ifork  which  flr?t  appeared  In  IBS*,  mentions  the  rarses  ns 
ivritten  bv  Sidney  in  "  the  Boole  of  Mottoes  in  the  King's  Library,"  and  then 
tnlls  tliB  story,  that  the  French  Ambassador,  who  did  not  inow  a  word  of 
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With  singiilar  unanimity,  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  High  Court  of  Nations  to  adjui^e  inter- 
national controversies,  and  thus  supersede  the  Arbitral 
ment  of  War.  It  would  be  an  act  of  moral  dignity- 
consistent  with  these  professions,  and  becoming  the 
character  it  vaunts  before  the  world,  if  it  abandoned 
the  bellicose  escutcheon, —  at  least,  that  Algerine  em- 
blem, fit  only  for  corsairs,  if  not  also  the  Latin  motto 
■with  its  menace  of  the  sword.  If  a  Latin  substi- 
tute for  the  latter  be  needed,  it  might  be  those  words 
of  Vii^l,  "Facisque  imponere  morem,"i  or  that  sen- 
tence of  noble  truth  from  Cicero,  "  Sine  summa.  justitia. 
rerapubhcam  geri  niillo  modo  posse  " ;  ^  the  first  a  hom- 
age to  Peace,  and  the  second  a  consecration  to  Justice. 
Where  such  a  spirit  prevaOed,  there  would  be  little 
occasion  to  consider  the  question  of  War  Prepara- 
tions. 

Massachusetts  is  not  alone  in  the  bellicose  anachro- 
nism of  her  banner.  The  nation  is  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. Our  fathers  would  have  hesitated  long  before 
accepting  the  eagle  for  the  national  escutcheon,  had 
tiiey  recalled  the  pungent  words  of  Erasmus  on  this 
most  unrepnbhcan  bird.  "  Let  any  physiognomist,  not 
a  blunderer  in  his  trade,"  says  this  most  learned 
scholar,  "consider  the  look  and  features  of  an  eagle, 
those  rapacious  and  wicked  eyes,  that  menacing  curve  of 
the  beak,  those  cruel  cheeks,  that  stem  front,  —  wiQ  he 

Latin,  on  learning  their  meaning,  tore  them  from  the  boolt,  us  a  libel  on  ttie 
French  govemm»iit,  and  its  inflnence  in  Denmark.     (Molesworth,  A 
of  Denmarlt,  Preface.)    The  inference  from  this  i 
tliat  the  versea  were  by  Sidney  himself. 

1  ^neid,  VI.  862. 

2  Da  Eepublioa,  Lib.  IL  cap.  43. 
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not  at  once  recognize  the  image  of  a  king,  a  magnificent 
and  majestic  king?  Add  to  these  a  dark,  ill-omened 
color,  an  impleasing,  dreadful,  appalling  voice,  and  tliat 
threatening  scream  at  which  eveiy  kind  of  animal  trem- 
bles." Proceeding  with  his  indictment,  he  describes 
the  eagle  in  old  age  as  satisfied  with  nothing  but  blood, 
with  which  he  prolongs  liis  hateful  life,  the  upper  man- 
dible growing  so  that  he  cannot  feed  on  flesh,  while  the 
natural  rapacity  continues, —  all  of  which  typifies  the 
wicked  prince.  But  the  scholar  becomes  orator,  when, 
after  menfcionii^  that  there  are  innumerable  species  of 
birds,  some  admirable  for  richness  of  plumage,  some 
remarkable  for  snowy  whiteness,  some  shining  with 
befitting  blackness,  some  pre-eminent  in  bodily  stature, 
some  notable  for  fecundity,  some  grateful  at  the  rich 
banquet,  some  pleasant  from  loquacity,  some  captivating 
in  song,  some  distinguished  for  courage,  some  created 
for  the  entertainment  of  man,  —  he  proceeds  to  say: 
"  Of  all  birds,  the  e^le  alone  has  seemed  to  wise  men 
th£  apt  iype  of  royalty:  not  beautiful,  not  musical,  not 
fit  for  food,  —  but  carnivorous,  ravenous,  plundering, 
destroyii^,  fighting,  sohtary,  hateful  to  all,  the  curse 
of  all,  and  thov^h  able  to  do  the  greatest  harm,  yet 
wishing  to  do  more  than  he  can."^  Erasmus,  who  says 
this  and  much  more,  is  no  mean  authority.  Brightest 
and  best  among  the  scholars  who  illustrated  the  modem 
revival  of  letters,  loving  peace,  and  detesting  kings,  he 
acquired  a  contemporary  power  and  fame  such  as  letters 
never  bestowed  before,  if  since, —  at  least  until  Voltaire, 
kindred  in  versatile  genius,  mounted  the  throne.  In 
all  the  homage  profusely  offered  to  the  latter  there  was 

1  Erasmi  AdaRia,  Cha.  m.  Cent.  Vn.  Prov.  1 :  Scaralxeui  aqailam  qtueril. 
Hallam,  Literattire  of  Enrope,  Part  I.  ch.  4.  sec  4S,  44. 
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nothing  stronger  than  that  of  Luther  to  Erasmus,  when 
the  great  Eefonner  asked,  "  Who  is  the  man  whose  soul 
Erasmua  does  not  occupy,  whom  Erasmus  does  not  in- 
struct, over  whom  Erasmus  doea  not  reign  ? "  His  face 
is  still  familiar  from  the  devotion  of  two  great  artists, 
Albert  Diirer  and  Hans  Holbein,  each  of  whom  has  left 
to  us  his  portrait,  —  while  he  is  commemorated  by  a 
bronze  statne  in  Kotterdam,  his  birthplace,  and  by  a 
monument  in  the  ancient  cathedral  at  Basel,  where 
he  died.  It  is  this  renowned  scholar  who  castigates 
our  eagle.  Doubtless  for  fighting  qualities  this  royal 
bird  was  transferred  to  the  coin  and  seal  of  a  Republic. 
His  presence  there  shows  the  spirit  which  unconsciously 
prevailed ;  and  this  same  presence,  beyond  all  question, 
exercises  a  certain  influence,  especially  with  the  young, 
nursing  a  pride  in  that  beak  and  those  pounces  which 
are  the  menace  of  War. 

The  maxim.  In  time  of  Peace  prepare  for  War}  is 
transmitted  from  distant  ages,  when  brute  force  was 
the  general  law.  It  is  the  terrible  inheritance  which 
painfully  reminds  present  generations  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Past.  Ifc  belongs  to  the  dogmas  of  bar- 
barism. It  is  the  companion  of  harsh,  tyrannical  rales 
by  which  the  happiness  of  the  many  is  offered  up  to 
the  few.     It  is  the  child  of  suspicion,  and  the  forenm- 


■e  needed  in  thus  exposing  a  pecnioions  maxim,  I 
might  find  it  in  the  German  philosopher  Kaut,  whose  worlc  on  Perpetual 
PeBoe  treats  it  with  very  little  respect  (Kant,  SSmmtliche  Werke,  Band 
VII.,  Zim  Emgm  Fnedea,  §  1.)  Since  this  Orntton,  Sir  Eobevt  Peel  and 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  each  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  practically  cou- 
veraant  with  the  question,  have  given  their  valuable  testimony  in  the  same 
direction.  Life  has  its  surprises ;  and  I  confess  one  in  my  own,  when  the 
iHtter,  iu  conversa-tion  on  this  maxim,  most  kindly  thanked  nie  for  what  I 
hsd  said  against  it. 
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ner  of  violence.  Having  in  its  favor  almost  uninter- 
rupted usage,  it  possesses  a  hold  on  popular  opinion  not 
easily  unloosed.  And  yet  no  conscientious  man  can 
fail,  on  careful  observation,  to  detect  its  mischievous 
fallacy,  —  at  least  among  Christian  natimis  in  tlie  present 
a(fe,  —  a  fallacy  the  most  costly  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed, dooming  nations  to  annual  ti'ihute  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  extortions  of  conctuest  are  as 
the  widow's  mite.  So  true  is  what  Eousaeau  said,  and 
Guizot  has  since  repeated,  that  "  a  had  principle  is  far 
worse  than  a  bad  fact";  for  the  operations  of  the 
latter  are  finite,  while  those  of  tire  former  are  infi- 
nite. 

I  speak  of  this  principle  with  earnestness;  for  I 
believe  it  erroneous  and  false,  founded  in  ignorance 
and  wrong,  unworthy  of  civilization,  and  disgraceful  to 
Christianfl.  I  call  it  a  principle ;  but  it  is  a  mere  pre- 
judice,— sustained  by  vulgar  example  only,  and  not  by 
enl^htened  truth,  —  obeying  which,  we  imitate  the  early 
mariners,  who,  steering  from  headland  to  headland, 
hugged  the  shore,  unwilling  to  venture  upon  the  broad 
ocean,  with  the  luminaries  of  heaven  for  their  guide. 
If  not  yet  discerned  in  its  true  character,  it  is  because 
the  clear  hght  of  truth  is  discolored  and  refracted  by  an 
atmosphere  where  the  cloud  of  "War  covers  all. 

Dismissing  the  actual  usage  on  the  one  side,  and  con- 
siderations of  economy  on  the  other,  I  would  i-egard 
these  Prepamtions  in  the  simple  light  of  reason,  in  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  the  in- 
junctions of  the  highest  truth.  Our  conclusion  wiU 
be  very  easy.  They  are  twice  pernicious,  and  whoso 
would  vindicate  them  must  satisfactorily  answer  these 
two  objections :  first,  that  they  inflame  the  people,  ex- 
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citing  to  deeds  of  violence,  otbei'wise  alien  to  the  raind ; 
and,  secortdly,  that,  having  their  origin  in  the  low  motives 
of  distrust  and  hate,  inevitably,  by  a  sure  law  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  they  excite  to  corresponding  action  in  other 
nations.  Thus,  in  fact,  are  they  promoters  of  War, 
rather  than  preservers  of  Peace. 

In  illustration  of  the  ^rst  objection,  it  will  occur  at 
once  to  every  inquirer  that  the  possession  of  power  is 
in  itself  dangerous,  tempting  the  purest  and  highest, 
and  too  rarely  enjoyed  without  abuse.  Nor  is  the 
power  to  employ  force  in  War  an  exception.  Ifations 
possessing  the  greatest  armaments  are  the  most  beEige- 
rent.  Tt  is  the  feebler  powera  which  enjoy  eras  of 
Peace.  Throughout  more  tlian  seven  hundred  years  of 
Roman  history  resounds  the  din  of  War,  with  only  two 
short  lulls  of  Peace ;  and  in  modem  times  this  din  has 
been  echoed  from  France.  But  Switzerland  has  had  no 
din.  Less  prepared,  this  Eepublic  had  less  incentive  to 
War.  Not  only  in  nations  do  we  iind  this  law.  It  ap- 
plies to  inchviduals  also.  The  same  din  which  resounded 
in  Eome  and  was  echoed  from  France  has  filled  common 
life,  and  from  the  same  cause.  The  wearing  of  arms  has 
been  a  provocative,  too  often  exciting,  as  it  furnished  the 
weapon  of  strife.  The  odious  system  of  private  quar- 
rels, with  altercation  and  hostile  meetings  even  in  the 
street,  disgracing  the  social  hfe  of  modem  Europe,  con- 
tinued with  this  habit.  This  was  its  or^n.  But  who 
can  measure  the  extent  of  its  influence  ?  Dead  bodies 
stretched  on  the  pavements,  and  vacant  chairs  at  home, 
were  the  contemporary  witnesses.  K  death  was  hasty 
and  unpremeditated,  it  was  only  according  to  the  law 
of  such  encounter.  Poets  and  authors,  wearing  arms, 
i  to  the  rude  chances.     The  dramatist  Mar- 
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lowe,  in  some  respects  almost  Shakespeariait,  "  renowned 
for  his  rare  art  and  wit,"  perished  ignordniously  under 
the  weapon  of  a  vulgar  adversary ;  and  Savage,  whose 
genius  and  misforiiune  inspired  the  friendship  and  praise 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
murder  committed  in  a  sudden  hioil  Nothing  of  this 
conld  liave  occurred  without  the  habit  of  wearing  arms, 
which  was  a  fashion.  Out  of  this  came  the  Dance  of 
SeatTi. 

This  pernicious  influence  is  illustmted  by  Judge  Jay 
with  admirable  plainness.  He  shows  the  individual  as 
an  example  to  nations.  Listen,  a  moment,  to  what  he 
says  so  well  "The  expert  swordsman,  the  practised 
mai'ksman,  is  ever  more  ready  to  engage  in  personal 
combats  than  the  man  who  is  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
deadly  weapons.  In  those  portions  of  our  country  where 
it  is  supposed  essential  to  personal  safety  to  go  armed 
with  pistols  and  bowie-knives  moiial  affrays  are  so  fre- 
.  quent  as  to  excite  but  little  attention,  and  to  secure,  with 
exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  perfect  impunity  to  the 
murderer ;  whereas  at  the  North  and  East,  where  we  are 
unprovided  with  such  facihties  for  taking  life,  compara- 
tively few  murders  of  the  kind  are  perjjetrated.  We 
might,  indeed,  safely  submit  the  decision  of  the  princi- 
ple we  are  discussing  to  the  calcidations  of  pecuniary 
interest.  Let  two  men,  equal  in  age  and  health,  apply 
for  an  insurance  on  their  lives,  —  one  known  to  be  ever 
armed  to  defend  his  honor  and  his  Hfe  against  every 
assailant,  and  the  other  a  meek,  unresisting  Quaker :  can 
we  doubt  for  a  moment  which  of  these  men  woirld  be 
deemed  by  an  Insurance  Company  most  likely  to  reach 
a  good  old  age  1 "  ^ 

1  Address  before  the  American  Petice  Society,  pp.  23,  34. 
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With  this  practical  statement  and  its  strong  sense  I 
leave  this  objection  to  War  Preparations,  adding  a  sin- 
gle supplementary  remark,  -—  What  is  good  for  the  in- 
dividual is  good  for  nations. 

The  second  objection,  though  different  in  character,  is 
not  less  operative.  It  is  founded  on  that  law  of  hu- 
man nature  according  to  -which  the  veiy  hate  or  dis- 
trust to  which  these  Preparations  testify  excites  in 
others  a  corresponding  sentiment.  This  law  is  general 
and  fundamental.  Though  rarely  recc^nized  by  nations 
as  a  rule  of  conduct,  it  was  never  without  its  influence 
on  individuals.  Indeed,  it  is  little  more  than  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  Horatian  adage,  Si  vis  me  flere, 
dolendum  est  primv/m  ipsi  tibi :  K  you  wish  me  to  weep, 
you  must  yourself  first  grieve.  Nobody  q^uestions  its 
truth  or  applicability.  But  does  it  not  proclaim  that 
War  Preparations  in  a  period  of  professed  Peace  must 
naturally  prompt  adverse  Preparations,  and  everywhere 
within  the  circle  of  their  influence  quicken  the  Spirit 
of  War  ?  So  are  we  all  knit  together  that  the  feelings 
in  our  own  bosoms  awaken  coiTcsponding  feelings  in 
the  bosoms  of  others,  —  as  harp  answers  to  harp  in  its 
softest  vibration,  as  deep  responds  to  deep  in  tlie  might 
of  its  power.  What  in  us  is  good  invites  the  good  in 
our  brother;  generosity  begets  genei-osity;  love  wins 
love ;  Peace  secures  Peace ;  —  while  all  in  us  that  is  bad 
challenges  the  bad  in  our  brother;  distrust  engendei's 
distrust ;  hate  provokes  hate ;  War  arouses  War.  There- 
fore are  we  admonished  to  avoid  such  appeal,  and  this 
is  the  voice  of  Nature  itself. 

This  beautiful  law  is  everywhere.  The  wretched 
maniac,  in  whose  mind  the  common  principles  of  con- 
duct are  overthrown,  confesses   its  overrulii^  power; 
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and  the  vacant  stare  of  madness  is  illumined  by  a  woi'u 
of  love.  The  wild  beasts  confess  it :  and  what  is  the 
story  of  Orpheus,  whose  music  drew  in  listenmg  rapture 
the  hons  and  panthers  of  the  forest,  or  of  St.  Jerome, 
whose  kindness  soothed  the  lion  to  lie  down  at  his  feet, 
but  expressions  of  its  prevailing  power  ?  ^ 

Even  a  fable  may  testify.  I  would  not  be  tempted 
too  far,  but,  at  the  risk  of  protracting  this  discussion,  I 
cannot  foiget  illustrations  which  show  how  poetiy  at 
least,  if  not  history,  has  interpreted  the  heart  of  man. 

Looking  back  to  the  historic  dawn,  one  of  the  most 
touching  scenes  illumined  by  that  auroral  light  is  the 
peaceful  visit  of  the  ^ed-Priam  to  the  tent  of  Acliilles, 
entreating  the  body  of  his  son.  The  iierce  combat  end- 
ed in  the  death  of  Hector,  whose  unhonored  corse  the 
bloody  Greek  has  trailed  behind  his  cliariot.  After 
twelve  days  of  grief,  the  venerable  father  is  moved  to 
seek  the  remains  of  the  son  he  has  so  dearly  loved. 
He  leaves  his  lofty  cedam  chamber,  and  with  a  single 
aged  attendant,  unarmed,  repairs  to  the  Grecian  camp 
beside  the  distant  sounding  sea.  Entering  alone,  he 
finds  Achilles  in  his  tent,  with  two  of  his  chiefs.  Grasp- 
ing his  knees,  the  father  kisses  those  terrible  homicidal 
hands  which  had  taken  the  life  of  his  son.  Touched  by 
the  sight  which  he  beholds,  the  heart  of  the  inflamed, 
the  angry,  the  inflexible  Achilles  responds  to  the  feelings 

1  Scholnrs  will  rflmember  the  incident  recorded  by  Homer  Tn  the  Odys- 
sey (XIV.  30,  SI),  where  Ulysses,  on  reaching  his  loved  Miaca,  is  beset  by 
dogs,  derci'ibod  as  wild  beasts  in  ferocity,  who  rash  lownrds  him  harking; 
but  he,  with  eraft  (that  is  the  word  of  Homer),  seats  himself  upon  the 
firound  anil  hti  Me  aUifffnUfrom  Ilia  hand.  A  similar  incident  is  noticod  by 
Mr.  Mure,  in  his  entertaining  travels  In  Greece,  and  also  by  Mr.  Borrow,  in 
his  "  Bible  in  Spain."  Pliny  remarks,  thKt  all  dogs  may  be  appeased  in  tho 
same  way:  "  Impelm  eomm  el  acevilia  mUigalarab  kOBiine  conwrfenle  kiani." 
Mat.  Hist.,  Lib.  VHI.  cap.  40. 
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of  Priam.  He  takes  the  suppliant  by  the  liaod,  seats 
him  by  his  side,  consoles  his  grief,  refreshes  Jiis  weary- 
body,  and  concedes  to  the  prayers  of  a  weak,  unarmed 
old  man  what  all  Troy  in  arms  could  not  win.  In  this 
scene,  which  fills  a  large  space  in  the  Iliad,^  the  master 
poet,  with  unconscious  power,  has  presented  a  pictui-e 
of  the  omnipotence  of  that  law,  maldi^  all  mankind 
of  kin,  in  obedience  to  which  no  word  of  kindness,  no 
act  of  confidence,  faJls  idly  to  the  earth. 

Among  the  early  passages  of  Eoman  history,  per- 
haps none  makes  a  deeper  impression  than  tliat  scene, 
after  the  Roman  youth  were  consumed  at  the  Allia,  and 
the  invading  Gauls  imd^r  Brennus  had  entered  tlie  city, 
where  in  a  temple  were  seated  the  venerable  Senators 
of  the  KepubUc,  too  old  to  flee,  and  careless  of  surviv- 
ing the  Roman  name,  each  on  his  curule  chair,  unarmed, 
looking,  as  livy  says,  more  august  than  mortal,  and 
with  the  majesty  of  the  gods.  Tlie  Gauls  gaze  as  upon 
sacred  images;  and  the  hand  of  slaughter,  which  had 
raged  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  is  stayed  by  the 
sight  of  an  unarmed  assembly.  Tliis  continued  until 
one  of  the  invaders  standing  nearest  reached  Ms  hand 
to  stroke  gently  the  silver  beard  of  a  Senator,  who,  in- 
dignant at  the  license,  smote  the  bai'barian  with  hia 
ivory  staff,  which  was  the  signal  for  general  vengeance. 
Think  you  that  a  hand  of  sav^es  could  have  slain  these 
Senators,  if  the  appeal  to  Force  had  not  been  made  first 
by  one  of  their  own  number  ?  This  story,  thoiigh  re- 
counted by  Livy,  and  also  by  Pktarch,^  is  repudiated 
by  Niebuhr;  but  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  as  a 
legend,  attesting  the  law  by  which  hostile  feelings  are 
aroused  or  subdued. 

i  Book  XXIV.  ^  Liv.,  Lib.  V.  cap.  41.    Plutaroli,  Life  of  Ccmillus. 
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This  great  acene,  in  its  essential  parts,  lias  been  re- 
peated in  another  age  and  country.  The  theatre  was 
an  African  wildemeas,  with  Christian  converts  for  Ro- 
man Senators.  The  little  band,  with  their  pastor,  who 
was  a  local  chief,  assembled  on  a  Sabbath  morning  for 
prayer,  when  suddenly  robbers  came  upon  them,  as  the 
Gaula  upon  Eome,  and  demanded  cattle.  The  pastor, 
asking  liis  people  to  sit  still,  calmly  pointed  to  the  cat- 
tle, and  then  turned  back  to  unite  with  the  rest  in 
prayer.  The  robbers,  like  the  Gauls,  looked  on  in 
silence,  awed  into  forbearance,  until  they  quietly  with- 
drew,  injuring  nobody  and  touching  noUiing.  Such 
an  instance,  which  is  derived  from  tiie  report  of  mis- 
sionaries,' testifies  again  to  the  might  of  meekness, 
and  proves  that  the  Koman  story,  though  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  legend,  is  in  harmony  with  aetual 
life. 

An  admired  picture  by  Vii^,  in  his  melocUous  epic, 
furnishes  similar  testimony.  The  Trojan  fleet,  beaten 
by  tempest  on  the  raging  waves,  is  about  to  succumb, 
when  the  God  of  the  Sea,  suddenly  appearing  in  tran- 
quil power,  stills  the  hostile  elements,  as  a  man  vener- 
able ibr  piety  and  deserts  by  a  gentle  word  assuages  a 
furious  populace  just  breaking  into  sedition  and  out- 
rage.^ The  sea  and  the  populace  were  equally  appeased. 
Alike  in  the  god  and  the  man  was  the  same  peaceful 
presence.  Elsewhere  is  this  same  influence.  Guizot, 
illustrates  this  same  influence,  when,  describing  the 
development  of  mediEeval  civilization,  he  exlribits  an 
angry  multitude   subdued   by  an  unarmed  man,   em- 
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ploying  the  word  instead  of  the  sioord>  And  surely 
no  reader  of  that  noble  historical  romance,  the  Pro- 
messi  Sposi,  can  forget  that  finest  scene,  where  IH 
Cristoforo,  in  an  age  of  violence,  after  slaying  his 
comrade  in  a  broil,  presents  himself  unarmed  and  peni- 
tent before  the  family  and  retainers  of  his  victim,  and 
by  dignified  gentleness  awakens  the  admiration  of 
men  raging  against  him.  Both  hemispheres  are  at 
this  moment  occupied  with  the  popular  romance, 
Juif  Errant,  by  Eugene  Sue,  where  is  an  inte 
picture  of  Christian  courage  superior  to  the  trained  vio- 
lence of  the  soldier.  Auother  example,  made  familiar 
by  recent  translations  of  Frithiofs  Saga,  the  Swedish 
epic,^  is  more  emphatic.  The  scene  is  a  battle.  Fritbiof 
is  in  deadly  combat  with  Atl^,  when  the  falchion  of  the 
latter  breaks.  Throwing  away  his  own  weapon,  Fritbiof 
says,  — 

Ne'er  dysd  (his  gallant  Wade." 

The  two  champions  now  close  in  mutual  clutch ;  they 
hug  like  bears,  says  the  poet. 

"  'T  is  o'er  ;  for  FrithiopB  matoMess  strcngtii 
Has  failed  his  ponderous  size, 
And  'neath  that  knee,  a  giant  leiigtli, 

Supine  the  Viking  lies. 
'  But  fails  my  sword,  thou  BarseA  awtirt,' 

The  TOice  rang  far  and  wide, 
'Its  point  ahouM  pierce  thy  inmost  heart. 

Its  hilt  should  drhik  the  Ude.' 
'  Be  free  to  lift  the  weaponed  hand,' 
Undaunted  Attfi  spoke ; 
Hence,  fearless,  ijnest  thy  distant  brand: 
Thus  I  abide  the  stroke.'  " 
Fritbiof  regains  his  sword,  iutent  to  close  the  dread  de- 

1  Guiiot,  Hiatoire  de  hi  Civilisation  en  France,  Tom.  H,  p.  36. 
a  Longfellow,  Poets  and  f  oetry  of  Europe,  p.  161 :  Tegn^r. 
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bate,  while  his  adversary  awaits  the  stroke ;  hut  his  heart 
responds  to  the  generous  courage  of  his  foe ;  he  cannot 
injure  one  who  has  shown  such  confidence  in  him. 

"  This  gelled  his  ire,  this  lAecked  his  ana, 
OiilstTeicked  Sie  hand  of  peace." 

I  cannot  leave  these  illustrations  without  alluding 
again  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  teaching,  hy  con- 
clusive example,  how  strong  in  Nature  must  be  the 
responsive  principle.  On  proposing  to  remove  tlie  heaify 
chains  from  tlie  luving  maniacs  of  the  Paris  hospitals, 
the  benevolent  Pinel  was  regarded  as  one  who  saw. 
visions  or  dreamed  dreams.  At  last  his  wishes  were 
gratified.  The  change  in  the  patients  was  inamediate ; 
the  wrinkled  front  of  warring  passion  was  smoothed  into 
the  serene  countenance  of  Peace.  The  treatment  by 
Force  is  now  universally  abandoned ;  the  law  of  kind- 
ness tates  its  place ;  and  these  unfortunates  mingle  to- 
gether, unvexed  by  restraints  implying  suspicion,  and 

■  therefore  arousing  opposition.  What  an  example  to 
nations,  who  are  little  better  than  insane !  The  an- 
cient hospitals,  with  their  violent  madness,  making  con- 
fusion and  strife,  are  a  dark,  but  feeble,  type  of  the 

,  Christian  nations,  obliged  to  wear  the  intolerable  chains 
of  "War,  assimilating  the  world  to  one  gi'eat  madhouse ; 
while  the  peace  and  good-will  now  aboundii^  in  these 
retreats  are  the  happy  emblems  of  what  awaits  man- 
kind when  at  last  we  practically  recognize  the  suprem- 
acy of  those  h^her  sentiments  which  are  at  once  a 
strength  and  a  charm,— 

Magnetic 

I  might  dwell  also  on  recent  experience,  so  full  of 
delightful  wisdom,  in  the  treatment  of  the  distant,  de- 
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graded  convict  of  New  South  "Wales,  showing  how  con- 
fidence and  kindness  on  the  part  of  overseers  awalien  a 
corresponding  sentiment  even  in  outcasts,  from  whose 
souls  virtue  aeems  blotted  out. 

Thus,  from  all  quarters  and  sources  —  the  far-off 
Past,  the  far-away  Pacific,  the  verse  of  the  poet,  the 
l^end  of  history,  the  cell  of  the  mad-house,  the  con- 
gregation of  transported  criminals,  the  experience  of 
daily  life,  the  universal  heart  of  man  —  ascends  spon- 
taneous tribute  to  that  law  according  to  which  we 
respond  to  the  sentiments  by  which  we  are  addressed, 
whether  of  love  or  hate,  of  confidence  or  distrust. 

If  it  be  uiged  that  these  instances  are  exceptional, 
I  reply  at  once,  that  it  is  not  so.  They  are  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  real  man,  revealing  the  divinity  of 
Humanity,  out  of  which  goodness,  happiness,  true  great- 
ness can  alone  proceed.  Tliey  disclose  susceptibilities 
confined  to  no  particular  mce,  no  special  period  of  time, 
no  narrow  circle  of  knowledge  or  refinement,  but  pres- 
ent wherever  two  or  more  human  beings  come  together, 
and  strong  in  proportion  to  their  virtue  and  inteUi- 
genee.  Therefore  on  the  nature  of  mam,  as  impregnable 
ground,  do  I  place  the  fallacy  of  this  most  costly  and 
pernicious  prejudice. 

Nor  is  Human  Nature  the  only  witness  :  Christianity 
testifies  in  familiar  texts,  and  then  again  by  hohest  Ups. 
Augustine,  in  one  of  his  persuasive  letters,  protests, 
with  .proverbial  heart  of  flame,  against  turning  Peace 
into  a  Prefwration  for  War,  and  then  tells  the  soldier 
whom  he  addresses  to  he  pacific  even  in  .war}    Fi-om 

1  "Noil  enira  pan  quseritur  ut  TjallniD  exoitetur. ....  Esto  ergo  etiani  bel- 
lando  paoifious."  —  Augustini  Epistola  OCV.,  afl  Boiiifacium  Comitem: 
Opera,  Tom.  U,  p.  318. 
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the  religion  of  hia  Master  the  great  Christian  saint  had 
i  that  Love  is  more  puissant  than  Force.  To  the 
;  mind,  the   Omnipotence   of  God   liimself  is 

1  discernible  in  earthquake  and  storm  than  in  the 
gentle,  but  quickening,  rays  of  the  sun,  and  tlie  svreet 
descending  dew3.  He  is  a  eareleaa  observer  who  does 
not  i-ecc^nize  the  superiority  of  gentleness  and  kindness 
in  exercising  influence  or  securing  rights  among  men. 
As  the  storms  of  violence  beat  upon  us,  we  hug  man- 
tles gladly  thrown  aside  under  tlie  warmth  of  a  genial 
sun. 

Christianity  not  only  teaches  the  superiority  of  Love 
to  Force,  it  positively  enjoins  the  practice  of  the  for- 
mer, aa  a  constant,  primal  duty.  It  says,  "  Love  your 
ne^hbors " ;  but  it  does  not  say,  "  In  time  of  Peace 
rear  the  massive  fortification,  build  the  man-of-war,  en- 
list standing  armies,  train  militia,  and  accumulate  mili- 
tary stores,  to  overawe  and  menace  your  neighbor." 
It  directs  that  we  should  do  to  others  as  we  would 
have  them  do  to  us,  —  a  golden  rule  for  all ;  but  how 
inconsistent  is  that  distrust  in  obedience  to  which 
nations  professing  peace  sleep  like  soldiers  on  their 
arms !  Nor  is  this  alL  Its  precepts  inculcate  patience, 
forbearance,  forgiveness  of  evil,  even  the  duty  of  benefit- 
ing a  destroyer,  "  as  the  sandal-wood,  in  the  instant 
of  its  overthrow,  sheds  perfume  on  the  axe  which  fells 
it."  Can  a  people  in  whom  this  faith  is  more  than  an 
idle  wokI  authorize  such  enormous  sacrifices  to  pamper 
the  Spirit  of  War  ?  Thus  far  nations  have  drawn  their 
weapons  from  earthly  armories,  unmindful  that  there 
are  others  of  celestial  temper. 

The  injunction,  "  Love  one  another,"  is  as  applicable 
to  nations  as  to  individuals.     It  is  one  of  the  gi-eat  laws 
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of  Heaven.  And  nations,  like  individnals,  may  well 
measuie  their  nearness  to  God  and  to  his  glory  by  the 
conformity  of  their  conduct  to  this  duty. 

In  response  to  ailments  founded  on  economy,  the 
true  nature  of  man,  and  Christianity,  I  hear  the  skepti- 
cal note  of  some  advocate  of  the  transmitted  order  of 
tilings,  some  one  among  the  "  fire- worshippers  "  of  War, 
saying,  All  this  is  heautiful,  hut  visionary  ;  it  is  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  -which  is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  great 
change.  To  such  I  answer  :  Nothing  can  be  heautiful 
that  is  not  true ;  hut  all  this  is  true,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  its  acceptance.  Now  is  the  dawning  day,  and 
now  the  fittiug  hour. 

The  name  of  Washington  is  invoked  as  authority  for 
a  prejudice  which  Economy,  Human  Nature,  and  Chris- 
tianity repudiate.  Mighty  and  reverend  as  is  his  name, 
more  mighty  and  more  reverend  is  Truth.  The  words 
of  counsel  which  he  gave  were  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  —  which  was  not  shocked  by  the 
slave-trade.  But  his  great  soul,  which  loved  virtue 
and  inculcated  justice  and  benevolence,  frowns  upon 
those  who  would  use  his  authority  as  an  incentive 
to  War.  God  forbid  that  his  sacred  character  should 
be  profanely  stretched,  lilce  the  sldn  of  John  Ziska,  on 
a  militia-drum,  to  arouse  the  martial  ardor  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  ! 

The  practice  of  Washington,  during  the  e^ht  years 
of  his  administration,  compared  with  that  of  the  last 
eight  years  for  which  we  have  the  returns,  may  explam 
his  real  opinions.  His  condemnation  of  the  present 
wasteful  system  speaks  to  us  from  the  following  table.^ 

1  EseeutiTB  Document  No.  16,  Twenty^igUfli  Congress,  First  Session. 
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T„. 

Militnrj 

~Ja-™l 

EBtrtl^sHment, 

Establlabnient. 

1792  ~^' 

$835,618 
1,223,594 

S570 
53  1 

1794 

31733^539 

61,409 

1795 

2,573,059 

410,562 

1796 

1,474,672 

274,784 

Tom,  daring  tight 

}     $10,078,102 

$747,378 

1835 

S  9,420.313 

$3,864,939 

1B36 
1S37 

19,667,166 
20,702,929 

5,807,718 
6,646,915 

1838 

20,557,473 

6,131,581 

1839 

14,588,664 

6,182,294 

1840 

12,030,634 

6,113,897 

1841 

13,704,882 

6,001,077 

1842 

9,188,469 

8,397,243 

Total,  doriug  efebt 

}    $119,860,520 

$49,145,664 

Thus  the  expenditures  for  the  national  armaments  im- 
der  the  sanction  of  Washington  were  less  than  eleven 
million  dollars,  "while  during  a  recent  similar  period  of 
eight  years  they  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  Jmndred 
and  sixty-nine  millions,-^ an  increase  of  nearly  J^ieen 
hundred  jier  cent !  To  him  who  q^uotes  the  pi'ecept  of 
Washington  I  commend  the  example.  He  must  be 
strongly  possessed  by  the  martial  mania  who  will  not 
confess,  that,  in  this  agej  when  the  whole  world  is  at 
peace,  and  our  national  power  is  assured,  tliere  is  less 
need  of  these  Preparations  than  in  an  age  convulsed 
with  War,  when  our  national  power  was  little  respected. 
The  only  semblance  of  ailment  in  their  favor  is  the 
increased  wealth  of  the  country ;  but  the  capacity  to 
endure  taxation  is  no  criterion  of  its  justice,  or  even  of 
its  expediency. 

Another  fallacy  is  also  invoked,  that  whatever  is  is 
rigM.    A  barbarous  practice  is  elevated  above  all  those 
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authorities  "by  which  these  Preparations  are  condenmed. 
We  are  made  to  count  principles  as  nothing,  "because 
not  yet  recognized  by  nations.  But  they  are  practically 
applied  in  the  relations  of  individuals,  towns,  counties, 
and  states  in  our  Union.  All  these  have  disarmed.  It 
remains  only  that  they  should  be  extended  to  the 
grander  sphere  of  nations.  Be  it  oiir  duty  to  proclaim 
the  principles,  whatever  the  practice.  Through  us  let 
Ti-uth  speak. 

■From  the  past  and  the  present  auspicious  omens 
"cheer  us  for  the  future.  The  terrible  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  the  violent  rending  of  the 
body  prececUng  the  exorcism  of  the  flend.  Since  the 
morning  stars  first  sang  together,  the  world  has  not  wit- 
nessed a  peace  so  harmonious  and  enduring  as  that 
which  now  blesses  the  Christian  nations.  Great  ques- 
tions, ftai^ht  with  strife,  and  in  another  age  heralds 
of  War,  are  now  determined  by  Mediation  or  Arbitra- 
tion. Great  political  movements,  which  a  few  short 
years  ago  must  have  led  to  bloody  euconnter,  are  now 
conducted  by  peaceful  discussion.  Literature,  the  press, 
and  innumerable  societies,  all  join  in  the  work  of  incul- 
cating good-win  to  man.  The  Spirit  of  Humanity  per- 
vades the  best  writings,  whether  the  elevated  philo- 
sophical inquiries  of  the  "  Vest^es  of  the  Creation,"  the 
ingenious,  but  melancholy,  moralizings  of  the  "  Story  of 
a  Feather,"  or  the  overilowing  raillery  of  "  Punch."  Nor 
can  tlie  breathing  thought  and  burning  word  of  poet  or 
orator  have  a  higher  inspiration.  Geniiis  is  never  so 
Promethean  as  when  it  bears  the  heavenly  fire  to  the 
hearths  of  men. 

In  the  last  age,  Dr.  Johnson  uttered  the  detestable 
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sentiment,  that  he  liked  "  a  good  Hater,"  The  man  of 
this  age  will  say  that  he  likes  "  a  good  Lover."  Thus 
tevei'sing  the  objects  of  regard,  he  followa  a  higher  wis- 
dom and  a  purer  religion  than  the  renowned  moralist 
knew.  He  recognizes  that  pecnliar  Heaven-bom  senti- 
ment, the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  soon  to  become  the  de- 
cisive touchstone  of  human  institutions.  He  confesses 
the  power  of  Love,  destined  to  enter  more  and  more 
into  the  concerns  of  life.  And  as  Love  is  more  heaven- 
ly than  Hate,  so  must  its  influence  redound  more  to  the 
true  glory  of  man  and  the  approval  of  God.  A  Chris- 
tian poet  —  whose  few  verses  bear  him  with  unflagging 
wing  in  immortal  flight  —  has  joined  this  sentiment 
with  Pi-ayer.  Tlius  he  speaks,  in  words  of  uncommon 
patlios  and  power :  — 


"  He  prayeth  best  wbo  lovetli  best 
All  tliingB,  both  grent  and  small; 
For  tiie  dear  God  wlio  lovetb  ns, 
He  made  and  loveth  all."  ^ 

Tlie  ancient  Law  of  Hate  is  yielding  to  the  Law  of 
Love.  It  is  seen  in  manifold  labors  of  philanthropy 
and  in  missions  of  charity.  It  is  seen  in  institutions 
for  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  poor, 
the  outcast,  —  in  generous  efforts  to  relieve  those  who 
are  in  prison,  —  in  public  schools,  opening  the  gates  of 
knowlei^e  to  all  the  children  of  the  land.  It  is  seen  in 
the  diffusive  amenities  of  social  life,  and  in  the  increas- 
ing fellowship  of  nations  ;  also  in  the  rising  opposition 
to  Slavery  and  to  War. 

There  are  yet  other  special  auguries  of  this  great 
1  Coleridge,  Bime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Port  VII. 
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i,  auspicating,  iu  the  natural  progress  of  man,  the 
abandonment  of  all  international  Preparations  for  War. 
To  these  I  allude  briefly,  but  with  a  deep  conviction  of 
their  significance. 

Look  at  the  Past,  and  see  how  War  itself  is  changed, 
so  that  its  oldest  "  fire-wor'shipper  "  would  hardly  know 
it.  At  first  nothing  but  sav^ery,  with  disgnstiirg  rites, 
whether  in  the  North  American  Indian  with  Powhatan 
as  chief,  or  the  earlier  Assyrian  with  Webuchadnezzar  as 
king,  but  yielding  gradually  to  the  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion. With  the  Greeks  it  was  less  savage,  but  always 
barbarous, —  also  witli  Eome  always  barbarous.  Too 
slowly  Christianity  exerted  a  humanizing  power.  Ea- 
belais  relates  how  the  fnar  Jean  des  Entommeures 
clubbed  tweh  e  thousand  and  more  enemies,  "  without 
mentionii^  women  and  children,  which  is  undei-stood 
always."  But  this  was  War,  as  seen  by  that  great  ge- 
nius iu  hia  day  This  can  be  no  longer.  Women  and 
children  are  safe  now.  The  divine  metamorphosis  has 
begun. 

Look  again  at  the  Past,  and  observe  the  change  in 
dress.  Down  to  a  period  q^uite  recent  the  sword  was  the 
indispensable  companion  of  the  gentleman,  wherever  he 
appealed,  whether  in  street  or  society  ;  but  he  would  be 
deemed  madman  or  buUy  who  should  wear  it  now.  At 
an  eailier  period  the  armor  of  complete  steel  was  the 
habiliment  of  the  kn^ht.  From  the  picturesque  sketch 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
we  leara  the  barbarous  constraint  of  this  custom, 

"  Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  In  steel, 
With  belted  sword,  nnd  spur  on  heel ; 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day  nor  yet  by  night: 
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They  Isiy  (loim  to  .-est 

Witli  corslet  Inced, 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

They  carveil  at  tlia  meal 

With  gloves  of  Blael, 
Aad  they  drank  the  red  wine  thcongh  tlia  helmet  barred." 

But  all  this  is  changed  now. 

Obsei've  the  change  in  arcMteckire  and  in  domestic 
life.  Places  once  chosen  for  castles  or  houses  were 
savage,  uiaccesaible  retreats^  where  the  massive  struc- 
ture was  reared  to  repel  attack  and  to  enclose  its  in- 
habitants. Even  monasteries  and  churches  were  forti- 
■  fied,  and  girdled  by  towers,  ramparts,  and  ditches, — 
■while  a  cliild  was  stationed  as  watchman,  to  observe 
what  passed  at  a  distance,  and  announce  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.  Homes  of  peaceful  citizens  in  towns  were  cas- 
tellated, often  without  so  much  as  an  aperture  for  light 
near  the  ground,  but  with  loopholes  through  which  the 
shafts  of  the  crossbow  were  aimed.  The  colored  plates 
now  so  common,  from  mediseval  illustrations,  especially 
of  Froissart,  exhibit  these  belligerent  armaTrients,  always 
so  burdensoma  From  a  letter  of  Margaret  Paston,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  of  Ei^land,  I  draw  sup- 
plementary testimony.  Addressing  in  dutiful  phrase 
her  "  right  worshipful  husband,"  she  asks  him  to  pro- 
cure for  her  "  some  crossbows,  and  wyndacs  [grappling- 
irons]  to  bind  them  with,  and  quarrels  [arrows  with 
square  heads],"  also  "two  or  three  short  pole-axes  to 
keep  within  doors";  and  she  tells  her  ahsent  lord  of 
apparent  preparations  hy  a  neighbor,  — "  great  ord- 
nance within  the  house,"  "bars  to  bar  the  door  cross- 
wise," and  "  wickets  on  every  quarter  of  the  house  to 
shoot  out  at,  both  with  bows  and  with  hand-guns."* 
1  Paston  Letters,  CXIH,  (LXXVIl.  Vol.  IIL  p.  815.) 
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Savages  could  hardly  live  in  greater  distrust.     Let  now 
the  Poet  of  Chivaliy  descritie  another  scene  :  — 

"  Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-olail  men, 
Waited  tlie  back  of  the  wardera  ten ; 
Thirty  staedB,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  fronflet  of  ateei,  I  trow, 
And  with  Jedwood  nxe  at  saddle-bow  j 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall: 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksonic  Hull." 

This  also  is  all  changed  now. 

The  principles  causing  this  change  are  not  only  ac- 
tive still,  but  increasing  in  activity ;  nor  can  they  be 
confined  to  individuals.  Nations ,  must  soon  declare 
tliem,  and,  abandoning  martial  habiliments  and  forti- 
fications, enter  upon  peaceful,  unarmed  life.  With 
shame  let  it  be  said,  that  they  continue  to  live  in  the 
very  relations  of  distnist  towards  neighbors  which 
shock  us  in  the  knights  of  Brankaome  Hall,  and  in  the 
house  of  Margaret  Paston.  They  pillow  themselves  on 
"  buckler  cold  and  hard,"  wMe  their  highest  anxiety 
and  largest  expenditure  are  for  the  accumtilation  of  new 
munitions  of  War.  The  barbarism  which  individuals  ' 
have  renounced  nations  still  cherish.  So  doing,  they  take 
counsel  of  the  wild-boar  in  the  fable,  who  whetted  his 
tusks  on  a  tree  of  the  forest  when  no  enemy  was  near, ' 
saying,  that  in  time  of  Peace  he  must  prepare  for  AVar. 
Has  not  the  time  come,  when  man,  whom  God  ci-eated 
in  his  own  image,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  Heaven- 
directed  countenance,  shall  cease  to  look  down  to  the 
beast  for  an  example  of  conduct  ?  Nay,  let  me  not 
dishonor  the  beasts  by  the  comparison.  The  superior 
animals,  at  least,  prey  not,  like  men,  upon  their  own 
species.     The  kingly  lion  turns  from  his  brother  lion ; 
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the  ferocious  tiger  will  not  raven  upon  his  kindred 
tiger ;  the  wild-boar  of  the  forest  does  not  glut  his 
sharpened  tusks  upon  a  kindred  hoar. 

"  Seel  jnm  serpentuni  major  conooraiB  i  parcit 
Cognatis  macolis  similis  feiii:  quando  leoni 
ForSior  ecipuit  vitam  leo?  quo  nemora  unqnam 
Exspirnvit  nper  majoris  deiitibus  iipri  ? 
Indicn  tigi'is  agit  nibida  cum  tlgridB  pacem 
Perpeiiiani."  1 

To  an  early  monarch  of  Prance  just  homage  has  heen 
offei-ed  for  effort  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  particularly  in 
abolishing  the  Trial  by  Battle.  To  another  monarch  of 
Fi'ance,  in  our  own  day,  descendant  of  St.  Loiiis,  and 
lover  of  Peace  worthy  of  the  illustrious  line^e,  Louis 
Philippe,  belongs  the  honest  fame  of  first  from  the 
throne  publishing  the  truth  that  Peace  is  endangered 
by  Preparations  for  War.  "  The  sentiment,  or  rather 
the  principle,"  he  says,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the 
London  Peace  Convention  in  1843,  "  that  in  Peace  you 
must  prepare  for  War,  is  one  of  difficulty  and  danger  ; 
for  while  we  keep  armies  on.  land  to  preserve  peace,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  incentives  and  instruments  of  war. 
He  rejoiced  in  aU  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  for  that  was 
what  all  needed.  He  thought  the  time  was  coming  when 
we  should  get  rid  entirely  of  war  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries." This  time  has  been  hailed  by  a  generous  voice 
from  the  Army  itself,  by  a  Marshal  of  Prance, —  Bu- 
geaud,  the  Governor  of  Algiers,  ■ —  who,  at  a  public  dinner 
in  Paris,  gave  as  a  toast  these  words  of  salutation  to  a 
new  and  approaching  era  of  happiness  :  "  To  the  pacific 
union  of  the  great  human  family,  by  the  association  of 
individuals,  nations,  and  i-aces !  To  the  annihilation  of 
War  !     To  the  transformation  of  destructive  armies  into 

IJuTenal,  Sal.XV.  159-164. 
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corps  of  industrious  laborers,  who  will  consecrate  their 
lives  to  the  cultiyation  and  embelliahmeiit  of  the 
world ! "  Be  it  our  duty  to  speed  tliis  eonsuniniatioji ! 
And  may  other  soldiers  emiJate  the  pacific  aspiration 
of  this  veteran  chief,  until  the  trade  of  War  ceases  from 
the  earth  I  ^ 

To  William  Penn  belongs  the  distinction,  destined  to 
br^hten  as  men  advance  in  virtue,  of  first  in  human 
history  establishing  the  Law  of  Love  as  a  rule  of  conduct 
in  the  intereourse  of  nations.  While  recognizing  the 
duty  "  to  support  power  in  reverence  with  the  people, 
and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  power,"  ^  as  a 
great  end  of  government,  he  declined  the  superfluous 
protection  of  arms  against  foreign  force,  and  aimed  to 
"  reduce  the  savage  nations  by  just  and  gentle  manners 
to  the  love  of  civil  society  and  the  Christian  religion." 
His  hciene  countenance  as  he  stands  with  h  s  follo^iera 
in  what  he  caUel  the  iwet  and  clew  an  of  Penusyl 
vania  all  unarmetl  beneith  the  spreading  ehn  fjiming 
the  ^reat  treaty  of  tnendship  with  the  xmtutoied  Indi 
ans,  —  whose  'sa^apjC  display  fills  the  suiioundmg  foiest 
as  far  IS  tlie  eye  can  lea  h  —  not  t<.  wrest  their  linds 
by  violence  but  to  oltam  them  lyppiceful  piichise 

—  is  to  mj  mind  the  prou  leat  picture  m  tlie  h  btor^  of 

1  There  was  a  moms  whe  tha  tisp  -at  on  of  the  FrBnch  raarshiil 
seemed  fulfi  led  eva  n  Fnmce  f  ise  mn  ere  1 1  t  e  aar  v  Midarae  de 
Lsfaj-ette  vho  tl  e  fi  t  sentence  of  I  er  Me  no  rs,  unnonn  as  p<>  -fecC 
traiiquillity,  where  no  other  arms  were  known  than  Instrumant.  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth  and  for  bnilding,  and  the  troops  ware  employed  on 
Hiese  tilings."  Part  of  their  worlt  was  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  Kvii'e,  so 
that  the  fbuntalns  at  VersBillas  should  hnva  a  perpetual  supply  :  hut  (his 
was  better  than  War.  —  Madame  de  Lafayeite,  Menwirei  de  In  Omr  de 
FratKepour  Ui  Arnisa  IfiSS  et  16^9,  p.  I. 

-  »  Prefaoa  to  Penn's  Frame  of  Government  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Hazard'sRegistarof  PemisrlvaniH,  Vol.1,  p.338.  See  also  Clark- 
son's  Memoirs  of  Penn,  Vol.  I.  p.  238^  Philadelphia,  1814. 
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our  country.  "The  great  God,"  aaid  tlie  iilusLriur.s 
Quaker,  in  words  of  sincerity  and  truth  addressed  to 
the  Sachems,  "  hath  written  his  law  in  our  hearts,  by 
which  we  are  taught  and  commanded  to  love  and  help 
and  do  good  to  one  another.  It  is  not  our  custom  to 
use  hostile  weapons  against  our  fellow-creatures,  for 
which  reason  we  come  unarmed.  Our  object  is  not  to 
do  injury,  but  to  do  good.  We  are  now  met  on  the 
broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will,  so  that  no 
advantage  is  to  he  talien  on  either  side,  but  all  is  to  be 
openness,  brotherhood,  and  love,  while  all  are  to  be 
treated  as  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood."  ^  These  are 
words  of  True  Greatness.  "  Without  any  carnal  weapons," 
says  one  of  hia  companions,  "  we  entered  the  land,  and 
inhabited  therein,  as  safe  as  if  there  had  been  thousands 
of  garrisons."  What  a  sublime  attestation !  "  This 
little  State,"  says  Oldmixon,  "subsisted  in  the  midst 
of  six  Indian  nations  without  so  mucli  as  a  militia 
for  its  defence."  A  great  man  worthy  of  the  mantle  of 
Penn,  the  venerable  philanthropist,  Clarkaon,  in  his  life 
of  the  founder,  pictures  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  as 
armed,  though  without  arms,  —  strong,  though  without 
sti-ength,  —  safe,  with oiit  the  ordinary  means  of  safety. 
According  to  him,  the  constable's  staff  was  the  only  in- 
sti-ument  of  authority  for  the  greater  part  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  never,  during  the  administration  of  Penn,  or 
that  of  his  proper  successors,  was  there  a  q^uarrel  or  a 
wai'.^ 

Greater  than  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  is 
the  divinity  that  eneompas-ses  the  righteous  man  and 
tlie  righteous  people.     The  flowers  of  prosperity  snulcd 
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in  the  footprints  of  William  Penn.  His  people  were 
unmolested  and  bappy,  wMe  (sad,  but  tme  contrast ! ) 
otber  colonies,  acting  upon  the  policy  of  the  world, 
building  forts,  and  showing  themselves  in  arms,  were 
harassed  by  pei-pefcual  alarm,  and  pierced  by  the  sharp 
arrows  of  savage  war. 

This  pattern  of  a  Christian  commonwealth  never  fails  . 
to  arrest  the  admiration  of  all  who  contemplate  its 
beauties.  It  drew  an  epigram  of  eulogy  from  the  caus- 
tic pen  of  Voltaire,  and  has  been  fondly  painted  by  sym- 
pathetic historians.  Every  ingenuous  soul  in  our  day 
offers  willing  tribute  to  those  graces  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, by  the  side  of  which  contemporary  life  on  this 
contment  seems  coarse  and  earthy. 

Not  to  barren  words  can  we  confine  ourselves  in  recog- 
nition of  virtue.  "While  we  see  the  right,  and  approve  it 
too,  we  must  dare  to  pursue  it.  Now,  in  this  age  of  civ- 
ilization, surrounded  by  Christian  nations,  it  is  easy  to 
follow  the  successful  example  of  William  Penn  encom- 
passed by  savages.  Eecognizing  those  two  transcend- 
ent ordinances  of  God,  the  Zaw  of  Riglit  and  the  Law 
of  LovG,  —  twin  suns  which  illumine  the  moral  universe, 
—  why  not  aspire  to  the  tme  glory,  and,  what  is  higher 
than  glory,  the  great  good,  of  taldng  the  lead  in  tlie  dis- 
armmff  of  the  tiatio'ns  ?  Let  us  abandon  tlie  system  of 
Prepara,tions  for  War  in  time  of  Peace,  as  irrational,  un- 
christian, vainly  prodigal  of  expense,  and  havmg  a  direct 
tendency  to  excite  the  evil  against  which  it  professes  to 
guard.  Let  the  enormous  means  thus  released  from 
iron  liands  be  devoted  to  labors  of  beneficence.  Our 
battlements  sliall  be  schools,  hospitals,  colleges,  and 
churches ;  our  arsenals  shall  be  Ubraries  ;  our  navy  shall 
be  peaceful  ships,  on  eii'auds  of  perpetual  commerce ; 
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our  amiy  shall  be  the  teachers  of  youth  and  the  mmis- 
ters  of.  religion.  This  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations. 
In  such  intrenchments  what  Christian  soul  can  be 
touched  with  fear  ?  Angels  of  the  Lord  will  throw 
over  the  land  an  invisible,  but  impenetrable  panoply :  — 


At  the  thought  of  such  a  change,  the  imagination 
loses  itself  in  vain  effort  to  follow  the  multitudinous 
streams  of  happiness  which  gush  forth  from  a  thou- 
sand hills.  Then  shaU  the  naked  be  clothed  and  the 
hungry  fed ;  institutions  of  science  and  learning  shall 
crown  every  hill-top ;  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  other 
retreats  for  the  imfortimate  children  of  the  world,  for 
aU  who  suffer  in  any  way,  in  mind,  body,  or  estate, 
shall  nestle  in  every  valley;  while  the  spu'es  of  new 
churches  leap  exulting  to  the  skies.  The  whole  land 
shall  testify  to  the  change.  Art  shall  confess  it -in  the 
new  inspiration  of  the  canvas  and  the  marble.     The 

1  These  are  the  conolnding  words  of  that  most  exquisite  creation  of  eatly 
geiiius,  tha  "  Comus."  Beyond  their  intrinsic  valns,  they  have  nuthority  from 
ths  circnmstance  that  they  were  adopted  by  Milton  as  n  mottD,  nnd  inscnt>ed 
by  him  In  an  album  at  Genera,  while  on  his  foreign  trftvels.  This  albnm  is 
now  in  my  hands.  The  truth  thus  embalmed  by  the  gmndeat  poet  of  mod- 
em times  is  also  illustrated  in  familiar  words  by  the  most  graceful  poet  of 
antiquity!  — 

"  Integer  yitce  scelerisque  purus 
Moil  eget  Mauris  jaoul  is,  nequearon, 
Kec  venenatis  gi'ayida  sagittig, 

Fosce,  pharetra," 

HoH.,  Carnt.  I.  sxi!.  1-1. 
DrydOT  pictures  the  same  in  some  of  his  most  magical  lines:  — 
"  A  mllk-'white  hhid,  immortal  and  nnclianged, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  tlie  forest  ranged ; 
■\Vithout  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
Slie/eand  no  ilanger,f'<r  she  kaes)  no  ssn." 

The  Bind  nsd the  Pml)ter,Vs.-iM.  1-4. 
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harp  of  the  poet  shall  proclaim  ifc  in  a  loftiei  rhyme. 
Above  aU,  the  heart  of  man  shall  hear  witness  to  it,  in' 
the  elevation  of  his  sentiments,  in  the  expansion  of  his 
affections,  in  his  devotion  to  the  highest  truth,  in  his 
appreciation  of  true  greatness.  The  eagle  of  our  coun- 
try, without  the  teiTor  of  his  heak,  and  droppmg  the 
forceful  thunderbolt  from  his  pounces,  shall  soar,  with 
the  olive  of  Peace,  into  untried  realms  of  ether,  nearer 
to  the  sun. 

I  pause  to  review  the  field  over  which  we  have 
passed.  We  have  beheld  "War,  sanctioned  by  Inter- 
national Law  as  a  mode  of  determining  justice  between 
nations,  elevated  into  an  established  custom,  defined  and 
guarded  by  a  complex  code  known  as  the  Laws  of  War ; 
we  have  detected  its  origin  in  an  appeal,  not  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  part  of  man's  nature,  in  which 
alone  is  Justice,  but  to  that  low  part  which  he  has  in 
common  with  the  beast ;  we  have  contemplated  its  in- 
finite miseries  to  the  human  race ;  we  have  weighed  its 
sufficiency  as  a  mode  of  determining  justice  between 
nations,  and  found  that  it  is  a  rude  invocation  to  force, 
or  a  gigantic  game  of  chance,  in  which  Gods  children 
are  profanely  treated  as  a  pack  of  cards,  while,  in  lui- 
natmul  wickedness,  it  is  justly  hkened  to  tlie  monstrous 
and  impious  custom  of  Trial  by  Battle,  which  disgi-aced 
the  Dark  .A^es,  — thus  showing,  that,  in  this  day  of 
boastful  civilization,  justice  between  nations  is  deter- 
mined by  the  same  rules  of  barbarous,  brutal  violence 
which  once  controlled  the  relations  between  individuals. 
We  have  next  considered  the  various  prejudices  by 
which  War  is  sustained,  founded  on  a  false  belief  in  its 
-  the  practice  of  nations,  past  and  present,  — 
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the  infldelitj  of  the  Christkn  Chmeh,— a  mistaken 
sentimenl  ot  honor,  —  an  eiaggemted  idea  ol  tlie  duties 
of  patriotism,  —  and  fSniJly,  that  monstei  prejiidioe 
which  draws  il»  Tampire  lite  from  the  Taat  Prepara- 
tions for  War  in  tmte  ot  Peace;  — especially  dwollmg, 
at  this  stage,  upon  the  thriftless,  inational,  and  un- 
christian ohamotep  of  these  Preparations,— hailing  also 
the  auguries  of  their  overthrow,— and  oatchhig  a  vision 
ot  the  surpassing  good  that  wiU  he  achieved,  when  the 
boundless  means  thus  barbarously  employed  are  dedi- 
cated to  works  of  Peace,  opening  the  serene  path  to 
that  righteousness  which  exalt«th  a  nation. 

And  now,  if  it  be  asked  why,  in  considering  tihe  TRUE 
ORiSDEIJE  or  NATIONS,  I  dwoU  thus  singly  and  exclu- 
sively on  War,  it  is  because  War  is  utterly  and  irrecon- 
cilably inconsistent  with  True  Breatness.  Thus  far,  man 
has  worshipped  m  Militaiy  Glory  a  phantom  idol,  com- 
pared with  which  the  colossal  images  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon or  modem  Hmdostan  are  hit  toys  i  and  we,  in  this 
favored  land  of  fKodom,  m  this  blessed  day  of  l^ht, 
are  among  the  idolateis.  The  Heaven-descended  m- 
innotion,  Ktum  thfiielf.  stfll  speaks  to  an  nnheeding 
world  from  the  far-oti  letters  of  gold  at  Delphi :  Krmo 
thyself;  Mow  thai  the  moral  is  the  mhlest  part  of  man, 
transcending  far  that  which  is  the  seat  of  passio;),  strife, 
and  Wat,  — nobler  than  the  intellect  itself  J  And  the 
human  heart,  in  its  untutored,  spontaneous  homage 
U>  the  virtues  of  Peace,  declares  the  same  truth,— 
admonishing  the  military  idolater  that  it  is  not  the 
bloody  combats,  even  of  bravest  chiefs,  even  of  gods 
themselves,  as  they  echo  from  the  resounding  lines  of 
the  great  Poet  ot  War,  which  receive  the  warmest  ad- 
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miration,  "but  those  two  scenes  "where  ai-e  painted  the 
gentle,  unwarlike  affections  of  our  nature,  the  Paiting 
of  Hector  from  Andromache,  and  the  Supplication  of 
Priam.  In  the  definitive  election  of  these  peaceful 
pictures,  the  soul  of  man,  inspired  by  a  better  wisdom 
than  that  of  boobs,  and  drawn  unconsciously  by  the 
heavenly  attraction  of  what  ia  truly  great,  acknowl- 
ei^es,  in  touching  instances,  the  vanity  of  Militaiy 
Glory.  The  Beatitudes  of  Christ,  which  slirink  from 
saying,  "Blessed  are  the  War-makere,"  inculcate  the 
same  lesson.  Reason  affirms  and  repeats  what  the 
heart  has  prompted  and  Christianity  proclaimed.  Sup- 
pose War  decided  by  Force,  where  is  the  glory  ?  Sup- 
pose it  decided  by  Chame,  where  is  the  glory  ?  Surely, 
in  other  ways  Tcue  Greatness  lies.  Nor  is  it  difhcult 
to  teR  where. 

True  Greatness  consists  in  iraitatir^,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible for  iinite  man,  the  perfectiojis  of  an  Infinite  Crea- 
tor, —  above  all,  in  cultivating  those  highest  perfections, 
Justice  and  Love :  Justice,  which,  like  that  of  St.  Louis,  ■ 
does  not  swerve  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  Love, 
which,  like  that  of  Williara  Penn,  regards  all  mankind 
as  of  Mn.  ('God  is  angry,"  says  Plato,  "when  any  one 
censures  a  man  like  Himself,  or  praises  a  man  of  an 
opposite  cJiaracter :  ]  and  the  godlike  man  is  the  good 
mani  \ ,  Again,  in  another  of  those  lovely  dialogues 
precious  "teith  immortal  truth :  "  Nothing  resembles  God 
more  than  that  man  among  us  who  has  attained  to  the 
highest  d^ree  of  justice."  ^  The  True  Greatness  of 
Nations  is  in  those  qualities  which  constitute  the  true 
greatness  of  the  individual  It  is  not  in  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, or  vastness  of  population,  or  accumulation  of 
1  Minci,  §  13.  s  Theffitetus,  5  flfi. 
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wealth,  —  not  in  fortifications,  or  armies,  or  navies,  — 
not  in  the  sulphurous  blaze  of  battle,  —  not  in  Golgothas, 
though  covered  by  monuments  that  kiss  the  clouds ; 
for  all  these  are  creatiu'es  and  representatives  of  those 
C[ualities  in  our  nature  which  are  unlilie  anything  in 
God's  nature.  Nor  is  it  in  triimiphs  of  the  intellect 
alone,  — in  literature,  learning,  science,  or  art.  The 
polished  Greeks,  our  masters  in  the  delights  of  art,  and 
the  commanding  Eomans,  overawing  the  earth  with 
their  power,  -were  little  more  than  splendid  savt^ea. 
And  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  of  France,  span- 
ning so  long  a  period  of  ordinary  worldly  magnificence, 
thronged  by  marshals  bending  under  military  laurels, 
enlivened  by  the  unsurpassed  comedy  of  Moli^re,  dig- 
niiied  by  the  tragic  genius  of  ComeiUe,  illumuied  by 
the  splendors  of  Bossuet,  ia  degraded  by  immoralities 
that  cannot  be  mentioned  ■without  a  blush,  by  a  heart- 
lessness  in  comparison  with  which  the  ice  of  Nova 
Zembla  is  warm,  and  by  a  succession  of  deeds  of  in- 
justice not  to  be  washed  out  by  the  tears  of  aU  the  re- 
cording angels  of  Heaven. 

The  True  Greatness  of  a  Nation  cannot  be  in  tri- 
umphs of  the  intellect  alone.  Literature .  and  art  may 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  influence ;  they  may  adorn 
it ;  but  in  their  nature  they  are  but  accessaries.  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Surtianity  is  in  moral  elevaiiort,  sus- 
.tained,  eidightmed,  and  decorated  hy  the  intellect  of 
■man.  The  surest  tokens  of  this  grandeur  in  a  na- 
tion are  that  Christian  Beneficence  which  diffuses  tlie 
greatest  happiness  among  all,  and  that  passionless, 
godlike  Justice  winch  controls  the  relations  of  the 
nation  to  other  nations,  and  to  all  the  people  committed 
to  its  charge. 
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But  War  cTUslies  with  bloody  heel  all  "beneficence,  all  ;. 
happiness,  all  justice,  all  that  is  godlike  ip  man,  — sus- 
pending every  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  setting 
at  naught  every  principle  of  the  Gosjiel,  and  silencii^ 
all  law,  human  as  well  as  divine,  except  only  that  im- 
pious code  of  its  own,  the  Laws  of  War.X'^i  in  1*^  dis- 
mal anuals  there  is  any  cheerful  passage,  be  assured  it 
is  not  inspired  by  a  mai'tial  Fiuy.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, let  it  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  as  you  ponder  this 
theme,  that  the  vii'tues  which  shed  their  charm  over  its 
hon-ors  are  all  borrowed  of  Peace,  —  that  they  are 
emanations  from  the  Spirit  of  Love,  which  is  so  atroi^ 
in  the  heart  of  man  that  it  survives  the  rudest  assault. 
The  flowers  of  gentleness,  kindliness,  iideUty,  humani- 
ty, which  flourish  imregarded  in  thtj  rich  meadows  of 
Peace,  receive  unwonted  admiration  when  we  discern 
them  in  War,  —  lihe  violets  shedding  their  perfume  on 
the  perilous  edge  of  the  precipice,  beyond  the  smfling 
borders  of  civihzation.  God  be  praised  for  all  the  ex- 
amples of  magnanimous  virtue  which  he  has  vouch- 
safed to  mankind !  God  be  praised,  that  the  Roman 
Emperor,  about  to  start  on  a  distant  expedition  of  War, 
encompassed  by  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  by  golden 
eagles  swaying  in  the  wind,  stooped  from  his  saddle  to 
hear  the  prayer  of  a  humble  widow,  demanding  justice 
for  the  deatli  of  her  son !  ^  God  be  praised,  that  Sid- 
ney, on  the  iield  of  battle,  gave  with  dying  hand  the  cup 
of  cold  water  to  the  dying  soldier  I     That  single  act  of 

1  Aoconling  to  the  legeiicls  of  the  Cfitholic  Church,  this  nicist  aiimlred  in- 
Staiioa  of  justice  opened  to  Trajan,  ultiiongh  a  heiitheii,  the  gates  of  snlya- 
tion.  Dniite  found  the  scena  and  the  "  visible  speech  "  of  the  widow  and 
Emperor  storied  on  the  walls  of  Purgatory,  and  has  transmitted  them  in  a 
passage  which  commands  itself  hardly  less  than  any  in  the  divhiB  poem.  — 
See  Pargalorio,  Canto  X. 
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self- foigetf 111  sacrifice  has  consecrated  the  deadly  field 
of  Zutphen,  far,  oh,  far  beyond  its  battle  ;  it  has  conse- 
crated thy  name,  gallant  Sidney,  beyond  any  feat  of  thy 
sword,  beyond  any  triumph  of  thy  pen  !  -  But  there  ai'e 
lowly  sxippliaiits  in  other  places  than  the  camp  ;  there 
are  hands  outstretched  elsewhere  than  on  fields  of  blood. 
Everywhere  is  opportunity  for  deeds  of  like  charity. 
ICnow  well  that  these  are  not  the  product  of  War. 
Tliey  do  not  spring  from  enmity,  hatred,  and  strife,  but 
from  those  benign  sentiments  whose  natural  and  ripened 
fruit  of  joy  and  blessing  are  found  only  in  Peace.  If  at 
any  time  they  appear  in  the  soldier,  it  is  less  because 
than  Tiotwithstatiding  he  is  the  hirehng  of  battle.  Let 
me  not  be  told,  then,  of  the  virtues  of  War.  Let  not 
the  afits  of  generosity  and  sacrifice  sometimes  blossom- 
ing on  its  fields  he  invoked  in  its  defence.  From  such 
a  giant  root  of  bitterness  no  true  good  can  spring.  The 
poisonous  tree,  in  Oriental  imagery,  though  wat-ered 
by  nectar  and  covered  with  roses,  produces  only  the 
fruit  of  death. ^'_ 

-''"  Casting  our  eyes  over  the  history  of  nations,  with 
horror  we  discern  the  succession  of  murderous  slaugh- 
ters by  which  their  progress  is  marked.  Even  as  the 
hunter  follows  the  wild  beast  to  his  lair  by  the  drops 
of  blood  on  the  gromid,  so  we  foUow  Man,  faint,  weaiy, 
sta^ering  with  wounds,  through  tlie  Black  Forest  of 
the  Past,  whichjie  has  reddened  with  his  gore.  Oli,  let 
it  not  be  in  the  future  ages  as  in  those  we  now  contem- 
plate !  Let  the  grandeur  of  man  be  discerned,  not  in 
bloody  rictoiy  or  ravenous  conquest,  but  in  the  bless- 
ings he  has  secured,  in  the  good  he  has  accomplished, 
in  the  triumphs  of  Justice  and  Beneficence,  in ,  the 
establishment  of  Perpetual  Peace! 
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As  ocean  ^vashea  every  shore,  and  with  all-em- 
bracing arms  clasps  every  land,  while  on  its  heaving 
bosom  it  bears  the  products  of  variotia  climes,  so  Peace 
surrounds,  protects,  and  upholds  all  other  blessings. 
Without  it,  commerce  is  vain,  the  ardor  of  industry  is 
lestitiined,  justice  is  arrested,  happiness  is  blasted,  vir- 
tue sickens  and  dies. 

Peace,  too;  has  its  own  peculiar  victories,  in  compari- 
son with  which  Marathon  and  Eannockbum  and  Bunker 
.  Hill,  fields  sacred  in  the  history  of  human  freedom,  lose 
their  lustre.  Our  own  Washington  rises  to  a  truly 
heavenly  statiue,  not  when  we  follow  him  through  the 
ice  of  the  Delaware  to  the  capture  of  Trenton,  not  when, 
we  behold  him  victorious  over  Cornwallis  at  Yorkbown,  ■ 
but  when  we  regard  him,  in  noble  deference  to  Justice, 
refiuiuig  the  kingly  crown  which  a  faithless  soldiery^ 
proffered,  and  at  a  later  day  upholding  the  peaceful 
neutrality  of  the  country,  while  he  met  unmoved  the 
clamor  of  the  people  wickedly  crying  for  War,  \¥hat 
glory  of  battle  in  Englind's  annals  will  not  fade  by  tlie 
side  of  that  great  act  of  justice,  when  her  Parliament,  at 
a  cost  of  one  hundred  miBion  dollars,  gave  freedom  to 
eight  hundred  thousand  slaves !  And  when  the  day  ■ 
shall  come  (may  Hiese  eyes  be  gkddened  by  its  beams  !) 
that  shall  witness  an  act  of  larger  justice  still,  — the 
peaceful  emancipation  of  three  million  fellow-men 
"guflty  of  a  skin  not  colored  as  our  own,"  now,  in  this 
land  of  jubilant  freedom,  bound  in  gloomy  bonds^e,— 
then  will  there  be  a  victory  by  the  side  of  which  that 
of  Bunker  Hill  niU  be  as  the  farthing  candle  held 
up  to  the  sun. "'That  victory  will  need  no  monument 
of  stone.  It  wfll  be  written  on  the  grateful  hearts  of 
countless    multititdes  that  shall    prockim  it  to  the 
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latest  generation.  It  will  be  one  of  the  famed  l;md- 
marks  of  civilization,  —  or,  better  still,  a  linli  in  the 
golden  chain  by  which  Humanity  connecta  itself  with 
the  throne  of  God. 

As  nmn  is  higher  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  as  the 
angela  are  higher  than  man,  as  Christ  is  higher  than 
Mars,  as  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  higher  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city,  —  so  are  the  victories  of  Peace  higher  than 
the  victories  of  Wai'. 

Far  be  from  ns,  fellow-citizens,  on  this  festival,  the 
pride  of  national  victory,  and  the  illusion  of  national 
freedom,  in  which  we  are  too  prone  to  indulge !  None 
of  you  raakejrude  boast  of  individual,  prosperity  or 
prowess.  And  here  I  end  as  I  began.  Our  country 
cannot  do  what  an  individual  cannot  do.  Therefore  it 
must  not  vaunt  or  be  puffed  up.  Eather  bend  to  un- 
performed duties.  Independence  is  not  all.  We  have 
but  half  done,  when  we  have  made  ourselves  free.  The 
scornful  taunt  wriing  from  bitter  exrperience  of  the  great 
Eevolution  in  France  must  not  be  levelled  at  us :  "  They 
wish  to  be  free,  but  know  not  how  to  be  just."  *  Nor 
is  priceless  Treedom  an  end  in  itself,  hut  rather  the 
means  of  Justice  and  Beneficence,  where  alone  is  en- 
during concord,  with  that  attendant  happiness  which 
is  tlie  final  end  and  aim  of  Nations,  as  of  every  human 
heart.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  free.  There  must  be 
Peace  which  cannot  fail,  and  other  nations  must  share 
the  great  possession.  For  this  good  must  we  labor,  hear- 
ing ever  in  mind  two  special  objects,  eomplemente  of 
each  other :  first,  the  Arbitrament  of  War  must  end ;  and, 

1  "  lU  ueateBi  etre  Hlires,  ei  Be  lavenl  paa  Itre  jiates,"  ivas  the  famous  ex- 
of  Siey^B. 
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secondly,  Disarmament  must  begin.  With  this  ending 
aad  this  beginning  the  great  gates  of  the  Future  will  be 
opened,  and  the  guardian  virtues  wiU  assert  a  new 
empire.  Alas  !  niitii  this  is  done.  National  Honor  and 
National  Gloiy  will  yet  longer  tiaunt  in  blood,  and  there 
can  be  no  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

To  this  great  work  let  me  summon  yon.  That  Fu- 
ture, which  filled  the  lofty  vision  of  sages  and  bards  in 
Greece  and  Eome,  which  was  foretold  liy  Pi-ophets  and 
heralded  by  Evangelista,  when  man,  in  Happy  Isles,  oi 
in  a  new  Paradise,  sliall  confess  the  loveliness  of  Peace, 
inay  you  secure,  if  not  for  yourselves,  at  least  for  your 
children  I  Bdiwc  that  you  can  do  it,  and  you  ca7i  do  it. 
The  true  Golden  Age  is  before,  not  behind.  If  man  has 
once  been  driven  from  Paradise,  while  an  angel  with 
flaming  sword  forbade  his  retui'n,  there  is  another  Para- 
dise, even  on  earth,  wliich  he  may  make  for  liimself, 
by  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  religion,  and  the  kindly 
virtues  of  life,  —  where  the  confusion  of  tongues  shall 
be  dissolved  in  the  union  of  hearts,  and  joyous  Nature, 
borrowing  prolific  charms  from  prevaihng  Harmony, 
shall  spread  her  lap  with  unimagined  bounty,  and 
there  shall  he  perpetual  jocund  Spring,  and  sweet  strains 
borne  on  "  the  odoriferous  wing  of  gentle  gales,"  through 
valleys  of  delight  more  pleasant  than  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
richer  than  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  with  no  dragon 
to  guard  its  golden  fruit. 

Is  it  said  that  the  age  does  not  demand  thi^  work  ? 
The  robber  conc[ueror  of  the  Past,  from  fiery  sepulchre, 
demands  it ;  the  precious  blood  of  mdliona  unjustly 
shed  in  "War,  crying  from  the  ground,  demands  it ;  the 
heart  of  the  good  man  demands  it ;  the  conscience, 
even   of  the   soldier,  whispers,   "  Peace ! "     There  are 
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considerations  springing  fro         it  nil  con 

dition  which  fervently  inv  te  is  to  1  Le  the  lead 
Here  should  join  the  patriot  a  lo  ot  tl  e  lau  1  tl  e 
ambition  of  the  statesman,  the  elF  t  of  In  schol  the 
pervasive  influence  of  the  press  the  -ul  1  persu  so  of 
the  sanctuary,  the  early  teacl  mg  ol  the  scl  ool  Here 
in  ampler  ether  and  diviner  in  a  e  nntr  ed  fields 
for  exalted  triumph,  more  truly  worthy  the  American 
name  than  any  snatched  from  rivers  of  blood.  War 
is  known  as  the  Last  Beason  of  Kings.  Let  it  be  no 
reason  of  our  EepuMc.  Let  us  renounce  and  throw 
off  forever  the  yoke  of  a  tyiunny  most  oppressive 
of  all  in  the  world's  annals.  As  tliose  standing  on 
the  mountain-top  first  discern  the  coming  beams  of 
morning,  so  may  we,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  lib- 
eral institutions,  first  recognize  the  ascending  sim  of 
a  new  era !  Lift  high  the  gates,  and  let  the  King 
of  Glory  in,  —  the  King  of  True  Glory,  —  of  Peace  1  . 
I  catch  the  last  words  of  music  from  the  lips  of  in- 
nocence and  beauty,^  — 

"  And  let  the  whole  eiirth  be  filled  with  His  Glory !  " 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture  in  Grecian  story,  that  there 
Avas  at  least  one  spot,  the  smaU  island  of  Delos,  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods,  and  kept  at  all  times  sacred  from 
,War.  No  hostile  foot  ever  pressed  tiiis  kindly  soil, 
'and  citizens  of  all  countries  met  here,  in  common 
woTsliip,  beneath  the  D8gis  of  inviolable  Peace.  So  let 
us  dedicate  our  beloved  country ;  and  may  the  blessed 
consecration  be  felt  in  all  iKs  parts,  everywhere  through- 
out its   ample   domain!     The   Temple  of  Honor  shall 

iKsion  were  pei-fonncd  by  the  youtli- 
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te  enclosed  "by  the  Temple  of  Concord,  that  it  may 
never  more  be  entered  through  any  portal  of  War; 
the  hom  of  Abundance  shall  overflow  at  its  gates ; 
the  angel  of  Eel^on  shall  be  the  guide  over  its  steps 
of  flashing  adamant ;  while  within  its  happy  courts, 
purged  of  Violence  and  Wrong,  Justice^  returned  to 
the  earth  from  long  exile  in  the  skies,  with  eq^iial 
scales  for  nations  as  for  men/shall  rear  her  serene 
and  majestic  front/;  and  by  her  side,  greatest  of  all, 
CHABITy,/siibhme  in  meekness,  hoping  all  and  en- 
during all,  shall  divinely  temper  every  righteous 
decree,  and  with  words  of  infinite  cheer  inspire 
to  those  deeds  that  cannot  vanish  away.  And  the 
future  chief  of  the  Eepuhlic,  destined  to  uphold  the 
glories  of  a  new  era,  unspotted  by  human  blood, 
shall  be  iirst  in  -Peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

While  seeking  these  fruitful  glories  for  ourselves,  let 
us  strive  for  their  extension  to  other  lands.  Let  the 
bugles  sound  the  Truce  of  God  to  the  whole  world  for- 
ever. Not  to  one  people,  but  to  every  people,  let  tire 
glad  tidings  go.  The  selfish  boast  of  the  Spartan  women, 
that  they  never  saw  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp, 
must  become  the  univereal  chorus  of  mankind,  while 
the  iron  belt  of  War,  now  encompassing  the  globe,  is 
exchanged  for  the  golden  cestus  of  Peace,  clothing  aU 
with  celestial  beauty.  History  dwells  with  fondness  on 
the  reverent  homage  bestowed  by  massacring  soldiers 
upon  the  spot  occupied  by  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord. 
Vain  man !  why  confine  regard  to  a  few  feet  of  sa- 
cred mould  ?  The  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  the 
LokI  ;  nor  can  any  righteous  man  profane  any  part 
thereof  -  Confessii^  this  truth,  let  us  now,  on  this  Sab- 
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■bath  of  the  Nation,  lay  a  new  and  living  stone  in  the 
grand  Temple  of  Universal  Peace,  whose  dome  shall  be 
lofty  as  the  fiiTQament  of  heaven,  hroad  and  compre- 
hensive as  earth'  itself. 
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Article  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Septembee  IS,  1845. 


I  HAVE  just  retHmed  from  the  funeral  of  this  great 
and  good  man.  Under  tliat  Toof  where  I  have  so 
often  seen  him  in  health,  buoyant  with  Ufe,  exuherant  in 
kindness,  happy  'in  family  and  friends,  I  stood  by  his 
mortal  remains  sunk  in  eternal  rest,  and  gazed  upon  tliose 
well-loved  features  from  which  even  tlie  icy  touch  of 
death  had  not  effaced  aU  the  living  beauty.  The  eye  was 
CLuenched,  and  the  glow  of  life  extinguished;  hut  the 
noble  brow  seemed  still  to  shelter,  as  under  a  marble 
dome,  the  spirit  that  had  fled.  And  is  he  dead,  I  asked 
myself,  —  whose  face  was  never  turned  to  me,  except  in 
affection,  —  who  has  fiUed  the  civilized  world  with  his 
name,  and  drawn  to  his  country  the  homage  of  foreign 
nations,  —  who  was  of  activity  and  labor  that  knew  no 
rest,  —  who  was  connected  with  so  many  circles  by 
duties  of  such  various  kinds,  by  official  ties,  by  sym- 
pathy, by  friendship  and  love, —  who,  according  to  the 
beautiful  expression  of  'VVilberforce,  "  touched  hfe  at  so 
many  points,"  —  has  he,  indeed,  passed  away  ?  Upon 
the  smaR  plate  on  the  coffin  was  inscribed,  Joseph 
Story,  died  Septeviher  lOiA,  1845,  aged  66  years. 
These  few  words  might  apply  to  the  lowly  citizen,  as  to 
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the  illustrious  Judge.  Thus  is  the  coffin-plate  a  register 
of  the  equality  of  men. 

At  his  well-known  house  we  joined  in  religious  wor- 
ship. The  E«v.  Dr.  Walker,  present  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  earnest  prayer,  connnended  liis  soul  to  God 
who  gave  it,  and  invoked  upon  family  and  friends  a 
consecration  of  their  afflictive  bereavement.  From  this 
service  we  followed,  in  mournful  procession,  to  the  rest- 
ing-place which  he  had  selected  for  himself  and  liia 
family,  amidst  the  beautiful  groves  of  Mount  Auhium. 
As  the  procession  filed  into  the  cemetery  I  was  moved 
by  the  sight  of  the  numerous  pupils  of  tlie  Law  School, 
with  uncovered  heads  and  countenances  of  sorrow, 
ranged  on  each  aide  of  the  road  within  the  gate,  testify- 
ing by  silent  and  unexpected  homage'  their  last  rever- 
ence to  their  departed  teacher.  Around  the  grave,  as 
he  was  laid  in  the  embrace  of  the  mother  earth,  were 
gathered  all  in  our  community  most  distinguished  in 
law,  learning,  literature,  station,  —  Judges  of  our  Courts, 
Professors  of  the  University,  surviving  classmates,  and 
a  tliick  cluster  of  ftiends.  He  was  placed  among  the 
children  taken  from  him  in  early  life.  Of  such  is  the 
Miigdom  of  heaven  were  the  words  he  had  inscribed 
over  their  names  on  the  simple  marble  wliich  now  com- 
memorates alike  the  olrildren  and  their  father.  Nor  is 
there  a  child  in  heaven  of  more  childlilie  innocence  and 
purity  than  he,  who,  full  of  years  and  honors,  has  gone 
to  mingle  with  these  children. 

There  is  another  sentence,  inscribed  by  him  on  this 
family  stone,  which  speaks  to  us  now  with  a  voice  of 
consolation.  Sorrovp  not  as  those  witJwut  hope  were 
the  words  which  brought  solace  to  him  in  his  bereave- 
ments.   From  liis  bed  beneatli  he  seems  to  whisper  thus 
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among  his  mourning  family  and  Mends,  —  most  espe- 
cially to  her,  the  chosen  pai-tiier  of  Ms  life,  from  -whom 
so  much  of  human  comfort  is  apparently  removed  He 
is  indeed  gone ;  but  we  shall  see  him  once  more  forever. 
With  this  blessed  trust,  we  may  find  happiness  in 
dwellii^  upon  Lis  vii-tuea  and  fame  on  earth,  tiU  the 
great  consoler.  Time,  shall  come  with  healing  bx-  his  wings. 
From  the  gi-ave  of  the  Judge  I  walked  a  few  short 
steps  to  that  of  his  classmate  and  friend,  the  beloved 
Channing,  who  died  less  tlian  three  years  ago,  aged 
sixty-two.  Thus  these  companions  in  early  studies  — 
each  afterwards  foremost  in  important  duties,  pursuing 
divergent  paths,  yet  always  drawn  towards  each  other 
by  the  attractions  of  mutual  friendship  —  ^ain  meet 
and  lie  down  together  in  the  same  sweet  earth,  in  the 
shadow  of  kindred  trees,  through  which  the  same  birds 
sing  a  perpetual  requiem. 

Tlie  afternoon  was  of  unusual  brilliancy,  and  the  fuU- 
orhed  sun  gilded  with  mellow  light  the  funereal  stones 
through  which  I  wound  my  way,  as  I  sought  the  grave 
of  another  fi-iend,  the  first  colleague  of  the  departed 
Judge  in  the  duties  of  the  Law  School,  -^  Professor 
Ashmun.  After  a  life  crowded  with  usefulness,  he  laid 
down  the  burden  of  disease  which  he  had  long-  home, 
at  the  early  age  of  1ihu?ty-three.  I  remember  listenii^r, 
in  1833,  to  the  flowing  discourse  which  Story  pro- 
nounced, in  the  College  Chapel,  over  the  departed ;  nor 
can  I  forget  Ins  deep  emotion,  as  we  stood  together  at 
the  foot  of  the  grave,  while  the  eartt  fell,  dust  to  dust, 
upon  the  coffin  of  his  friend. 

Wandering  through  this  silent  city  of  the  dead,  I 
called  to  mind  those  words  of  Beaumont  on  the  Tombs 
in  Westminster  Abbfey :  — 
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"  Here 's  an  acre  sown  indeed 
With  the  richest,  royal'st  saad 
Tliat  tlie  eartli  did  e'er  sack  in 
Since  lie  first  man  died  for  aia  j 
Here  are  aaiids,  Ignoble  tilings 
Dropt  from  tlie  mined  sides  of  kin^" 
A  richer  i-oyalty  is  soivii  at  Mount  Auburn.     The  tings 
that  slumber  there  were  anointed  by  moro  than  earth- 
ly hand. 

Turning  again  to  the  newest  grave,  I  foiuid  no  one 
but  the  bumble  gardeners,  smoothing  the  sod  over  the 
fresh  earth.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  upper 
branches  of  tlie  stately  trees  that  wave  over  the  sacred 
spot,  after  gUstening  lor  a  while  in  the  golden  rays  of 
the  setting  sim,  were  left  in  the  gloom  which  bad  alimdy 
settled  on  the  grass  beneath.  Hurrying  away,  I  reached 
the  gate  as  the  porter's  curfew  was  toUing  to  forgetful 
musers  like  myself  the  warning  to  leave. 

Moving  away  from  the  consecrated  field,  I  thought 
of  the  pilgrims  that  would  come  from  afai-,  through 
successions  of  generations,  to  look  upon  the  last  home 
of  the  great  Jurist.  From  all  parts  of  oiir  own  coun- 
try, from  all  the  lands  where  law  is  taught  as  a  science, 
and  where  justice  prevails,  they  will  come  to  seek  the 
grave  of  their  master.  Le.t  us  guard,  then,  this  precious 
dust.  Let  us  be  happy,  that,  though  bis  works  and  his 
example  belong  to  the  world,  his  remains  are  placed  in 
our  peculiar  care.  To  us,  also,  who  saw  him  face  to 
face,  in  the  performance  of  his  various  duties,  and  who 
sustain  a  loss  so  irreparable,  is  the  melancholy  pleasure 
of  dwelling  with  household  affection  upon  his  surpass- 
ing excellences. 

His  death  makes  a  chasm  which  I  shrink  from  con- 
templating. He  was  the  senior  Judge  of  the  highest 
Court  of  the  country,  an  active  Professor  of  Law,  and 
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a  Pellow  in  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University. 
He  was  in  liiinself  a  whole  triumvirate ;  and  these  three 
distinguished  posts,  now  vacant,  will  be  filled,  in  all 
probability,  each  by  a  distinct  successor.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  the  Jurist  that  he  is  to  take  his  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  high  in  the  same  firmament  where 
beam  the  mild  glories  of  Tribonian,  Cujas,  Hale,  and 
Mansfield.  It  was  his  fortune,  unlike  that  of  many 
cultivatii^  the  law  with  signal  success  on  the  Europeaai 
continent,  to  be  called  as  a  judge  practically  to  adminis- 
ter and  apply  it  in  the  business  of  life.  It  thus  became 
to  him  not  merely  a  science,  whose  depths  and  intrica- 
cies he  explored  in  his  closet,  but  a  great  and  godlike 
instrument,  to  be  employed  in  that  grandest  of  earth- 
ly fimctions,  the  determination  of  justice  among  men. 
While  the  duties  of  the  ms^strate  were  thus  illumined 
by  the  studies  of  the  jurist,  the  latter  were  tempered 
to  a  finer  edge  by  the  experience  of  the  bench. 

In  the  attempt  to  estimate  his  character  as  a  Jurist, 
he  may  be  regarded  in  iliree  different  aspects,  —  as 
Judge,  Author,  and  Teacher  of  Jurisprudence,-  exercis- 
ing in  each  a  peculiar  influence.  His  lot  is  rare  who 
achieves  fame  in  any  single  department  of  human  ac- 
tion ;  rarer  still  is  his  who  becomes  foremost  in  many. 
The  first  impression  is  of  astonishment,  that  a  single 
mind,  in  a  single  life,  should  accomplish  so  much. 
Omittii^  the  incalculable  labors,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace,  except  in  the  knowledge,  happiness,  and  justice 
they  helped  to  secure,  the  bare  amount  of  his  written 
and  printed  works  is  enormous  beyond  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  the  Common  Law.  His  written  judgments 
on  his  circuit,  and  Lis  various  commentaries,  occupy 
twenty-sewn  volumes,  while  his  judgments  in  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  the  TTnited  States  form  an  important 
part  of  no  less  than  tUrty-four  volnmes  more.  The 
vast  professional  lahors  of  Coke  and  Eldon,  which  seem 
to  clothe  the  walls  of  our  lihraries,  must  yield  to  his  in 
extent.  He  is  the  Lope  de  Vega,  or  the  Walter  Scott, 
of  the  Common  Law. 

We  are  struck  next  by  the  universahty  of  his  juridical 
attainments.  It  was  said  hy  Dryden  of  a  great  lawyer 
in  Enghsh  history,  — Heneage  Finch,— 

"  Our  laws,  that  did  a  boundless  ocean  seem. 
Were  coasted  all  and  tiLtliomed  all  l)y  tim." 
But  the  boundless  ocean  of  that  age  was  a  "  closed  sea," 
compared  with  that  on  which  the  adventurer  emharlts 
to-day.  In  Howell's  Familiar  Letters  there  is  a  saymg 
of  only  a  few  short  yeara  before,  that  the  books  of  the 
Common  Law  might  aU  be  carried  in  a  wheelbarrow. 
To  coast  such  an  ocean  were  a  less  task  than  a  moiety 
of  his  labors  whom  we  now  mourn.  Called  to  admin- 
ister all  the  diiferent  branches  of  kw,  kept  separate  in 
Ei^land,  he  showed  a  mastery  of  all.  His  was  Univer- 
sal Empire  ;  and  wherever  he  set  his  foot,  in  the  various 
realms  of  juiispmdence,  it  was  as  a  sovereign,  —  whether 
in  the  ancient  and  subtile  leammg  of  Beal  Law,  — the 
Criminal  Law,  —  the  niceties  of  Special  Pleadmg,  —  the 
more  refined  doctrines  of  Contracts,  —  the  more  rational 
system  of  Commercial  and  Maritime  I^w,  —  the  peculiar 
and  interesting  principles  and  practice  of  Admiralty  and 
Prize,- the  immense  range  of  Chancery,  —  the  modem, 
but  important,  jurkdiction  over  Patents,- or  that  high- 
er region,  the  great  themes  of  Public  and  Constitutional 
Law.  In  each  of  these  branches  there  are  ju<^ents 
by  him  which  wiU  not  yield  in  value  to  those  of  any 
other  judge  in  England  or  the  United  States,  even  though 
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his  studies  and  duties  may  have  been  directed  to  only 
one  particular  department. 

His  judgments  are  remarkable  for  exhaustive  treat- 
ment. The  Common  Law,  as  every  student  knows  to  his 
cost,  is  found  only  in  innumerable  "  sand-grains  "  of  au- 
thority. In  his  learned  expositions  not  one  of  these  is 
overlooked,  while  a]l  are  combined  with  care,  and  the 
golden  cord  of  reason  is  woven  across  the  ample  tissue. 
There  is  in  them,  besides,  a  clearness  which  flings  over 
the  subject  a  perfect  day,  —  a  severe  logic,  which,  by  its 
closeness  and  precision,  makes  us  feel  the  truth  of  the 
saying  of  Leibnitz,  that  nothing  approaches  so  near  the 
certainty  of  geometry  as  the  reasoning  of  the  law,  — 
a  careful  attention  to  tlie  discussions  at  the  bar,  that 
nothing  should  be  lost,  —  with  a  copious  and  persuasive 
eloquence  investing  tlie  whole.  Many  of  liis  jadgments 
will  be  landmarks  in  the  law ;  I  know  of  no  single 
judge  who  has  set  up  so  many.  I  think  it  may  be  said, 
without  fear  of  q^ueation,  that  the  Eepoi'ts  show  a  larger 
number  of  judicial  opinions  from  Story,  -which  posterity 
will  not  willingly  let  die,  than  from  any  other  juc^e  in 
the  Mstory  of  English  or  American  law. 

There  is  much  of  his  character  as  a  Judge  which 
cannot  be  preserved,  except  in  the  faithful  memory  of 
those  whose  happiness  it  was  to  enjoy  his  judicial  pres- 
ence, I  refer  partierdarly  to  His  mode  of  conducting 
business.  Even  the  passing  stranger  bore  witness  to 
his  suavity  of  manner  on  the  bench,  while  all  piacti- 
tioners  in  the  courts  where  he  presided  so  long  attest 
the  marvellous  quickness  with  which  he  seized  habit- 
ually the  points  of  a  case,  often  anticipating  the  slower 
movements  of  counsel,  and  leaping,  or,  I  might  almost 
say,  flying,  to  the  proper  conclusion.    Napoleon's  percep- 
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tion,  at  the  head  of  an  aiiny,  was  not  more  rapid.  Nor 
can  I  foi^et  the  scrupiUous  care  witli  which  he  assigned 
reasons  for  every  portion  of  his  opinions,  showing  that 
it  was  not  Ae  who  spoke  with  the  voice  of  authority,  but 
the  law,  whose  organ  he  ■was. 

In  the  history  of  the  English  bench  there  ai-e  but  two 
names  with  combined  eminence  as  Judge  and  Author, 
—  Coke  and  Hale,  —  unless,  indeed,  the  "Ordinances 
in  Chancery,"  from  the  Verulamian  pen,  should  entitle 
Lord  Bacon  to  this  distinction,  and  the  judgments  of 
Lord  Brougham  should  vindicate  the  same  for  him. 
Blackatone's  character  as  judge  is  lost  in  the  fame  of 
the  Commentaries.  To  Story  beloi^  this  double  glory. 
Early  in  life  he  compiled  an  important  professional 
work ;  but  it  was  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
after  his  mind  had  been  disciplined  by  the  labors  of  tlie 
bench,  that  he  prepared  those  elaborate  Commentaries 
which  have  made  his  name  a  familiar  word  in  foreign 
countries.  They  who  knew  him  best  observed  the  , 
lively  interest  which  he  took  in  this  extension  of  his 
renown.  And  most  justly ;  for  the  voice  of  distant 
foreign  nations  comes  as  from  a  living  post-erity.  His 
works  have  been  reviewed  with  praise  in  the  joiu-nals 
of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany. 
They  are  cited  as  authorities  in  all  the  Courts  of  West- 
minster Hall ;  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned 
jurists  of  the  ^e,  whose  honorable  career  at  the  bar  has 
opened  to  him  the  peerage,  —  Lord  Campbell,  —  in  the 
course  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  accorded  to 
their  author  an  exalted  place,  saying  that  he  "  had  a 
greater  reputation  as  a  legal  writer  than  any  author  Eng- 
land could  boast  since  the  days  of  Blackstone."  ^ 
1  Bansfird,  LXVIIL  S67. 
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To  complete  this  hasty  survey,  I  should  allude  to  his 
excellences  as  a  Teacher  of  law,  that  other  relation 
which  he  sustained  to  jurisprudence.  The  numeroua 
pupils  reared  at  his  feet,  and  now  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  diffusing,  in  tlieir  different  circles,  the 
light  obtained  at  Cambridge,  as  they  hear  tliat  tlieir  be- 
loved master  has  fallen,  will  each  feel  that  he  has  lost 
a  friend.  He  had  the  faculty,  rare  as  it  is  exquisite,  of 
interesting  the  young,  and  winning  their  affections.  I 
have  often  seen  him  surrounded  by  a  group  of  youths, 

—  the  ancient  Eomans  might  have  aptly  called  it  a 
coroTM,  —  all  intent  upon  his  earnest  conversation,  and 
freely  interrogating  him  on  matters  of  interest.  In  his 
lectures,  and  other  forms  of  instruction,  he  was  prodigal 
of  explanation  and  illustration ;  his  manner,  according 
to  the  classical  image  of  Zeno,  was  lilie  the  open  pahn, 
never  like  the  clenched  fist.  His  learning  was  always 
overflowing,  as  from  the  horn  of  abundance,  He  was 
earnest  and  unrelaxing  in  effort,  patient  and  gentle, 
while  he  listened  with  inspiring  attention  to  all  that  the 
pupil  said.     Like  Chaucer's  Clerk, 

"  And  gladly  woMe  ho  lerne,  and  gladly  teolie." 
Above  all,  he  was   a  hving   example  of  love  for  the 
law,  —  supposed  by  many  to  be  unlovely  and  repulsive, 

—  -which  seemed  to  grow  warmer  under  the  snowa  of 
accumulating  winters ;  and  such  an  example  could  not 
fail,  with  mt^etic  power,  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
young.  ITor  should  I  foiget  the  lofty  standard  of  pro- 
fessional morals  which  he  inculcated,  fiEing  his  discourse 
with  the  charm  of  goodness.  Under  such  auspices,  and 
those  of  liis  learned  associate,  Professor  Greenleaf,  large 
classes  of  students,  larger  than  any  other  in  America, 
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or  in  England,  were  annually  gathered  in  Canil:ridge. 
The  Law  School  became  the  glory  of  the  University. 

He  was  proud  of  his  character  as  Professor.  In  his 
earlier  works  he  is  called  on  the  title-page  "  Dane  Pro- 
fessor of  Law."  It  was  only  on  the  si^gestion  of  the 
English  puhliaher  that  he  was  induced  to  append 
the  other  title,  "  One  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States."  He  looked  forward  with 
peeidiar  satisfaction  to  the  time  which  seemed  at  hand, 
when  he  should  lay  down  the  honors  and  cares  of  the 
bench,  and  devote  himself  singly  to  the  duties  of  liis 
chair. 

I  have  merely  glanced  at  him  in  his  three  several 
relations  to  jurisprudence.  Great  in  each,  it  is  on  this 
unprecedented  combination  that  his  peculiar  fame  wiU 
be  reared,  as  upon  an  immortal  tripod.  In  what  I  have 
written,  I  do  not  tliink  I  am  biased  by  partialities  of  pri- 
vate friendship.  I  have  endeavored  to  regard  liini  as 
posterity  will  r^rd  him,  as  aU  must  regard  him  now 
who  fully  know  him  in  his  worlis.  Imagine  for  one 
moment  the  irreparable  loss,  if  all  that  he  has  done 
were  blotted  out  forever.  As  I  think  of  the  incalculable 
facilities  afforded  by  his  labors,  I  cannot  but  say  with 
Eacine,  when  spealdng  of  Descartes,  "  Novs  courons; 
mcds,  sans  hd,  nous  ne  marcherions  pas."  Besides,  it  is  he 
who  has  inspired  in  many  foreign  bosoms,  reluctant  to 
perceive  good  in  our  country,  a  sincere  homage  to  the 
American  name.  He  has  turned  the  stream  refluent 
upon  the  ancient  fountains  of  Westminster  Hall,  and, 
stranger  still,  has  forced  the  waters  above  their  sources, 
up  the  unaccustomed  heights  of  countries  ahen  to  the 
Common  Law.  It  is  he  also  who  has  directed,  from  the 
copious  well-springs  of  Roman  Law,  and  from  the  fresher 
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cuiTents  of  modern  Continental  Law,  a  pure  and  gratefti! 
stream  to  enrieli  and  fertilize  our  domestic  jurisprudence. 
In  his  judgments,  liis  tooks,  and  his  teachings,  he  drew 
always  from  otlier  systems  to  iUiistiate  the  Common 
Law. 

The  mind  naturally  seeks  to  compare  him  with  emi- 
nent jurists,  servants  of  Themis,  ■who  share  with  him  the 
wide  spaces  of  fame.  In  genius  for  the  law,  in  the  ex- 
ceeding usefulness  of  his  career,  in  the  blended  charac- 
ter of  Judge  and  Author,  he  cannot  yield  to  our  time- 
honored  master.  Lord  Coke ;  in  suavity  of  manner,  and 
in  silver-tongued  eloquence,  he  may  compare  with  Lord 
Mansfield,  while  in  depth,  accuracy,  and  variety  of  ju- 
ridical learning  he  surpassed  him  far ;  if  he  yields  to 
Lord  Stowell  in  elegance  of  diction,  he  exceeds  even  his 
excellence  in  curious  exploration  of  the  foundations  of 
that  juris'diction  which  they  administered  in  conunou, 
and  in  the  development  of  those  great  principles  of  pub- 
lic law  whose  just  determination  helps  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  nations ;  and  even  in  the  peculiar  field  iUiis- 
trated  by  the  long  career  of  Eldon,  we  find  him  a  famil- 
iar worker,  with  Eldon's  profusion  of  learning,  and  with- 
out the  perplexity  of  his  doubts.  There  are  many  who 
regard  the  judicial  character  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  as  unapproachable.  I  revere  his  name,  and 
have  read  his  judgments,  which  seem  like  "  pure  rea- 
son," with  admiration  and  gratitude ;  but  I  cannot  dis- 
guise that  even  these  noble  memorials  must  yield  in 
juridical  character,  learning,  acuteness,  fervor,  variety  of 
.topics,  as  they  are  far  inferior  in  amount,  to  those  of  our 
ftiend.  There  is  still  spared  to  us  a  renowned  judge,  at 
this  moment  the  unquestioned  living  head  of  American 
jurisprudence,  with  no  rival  near  the  throne,  —  Chancel- 
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lor  Kent, —  whose  judgments  and  works  always  inspii~ed 
tie  warmest  eulogy  of  the  departed,  and  whose  charac- 
ter as  a  jurist  fiumishes  the  fittest  parallel  to  his  own  in 
the  annala  of  our  law. 

It  seems  idle  to  weave  further  these  vain  comparisons, 
particularly  to  invoke  the  living.  But  busy  fancy  re- 
vives the  past,  and  persons  and  scenes  renew  themselves 
in  my  memory.  I  call  to  mind  the  recent  Chancellor 
of  England,  the  model  of  a  clear,  grave,  learned,  and 
conscientious  magistrate,  —  Lord  Cottenham.  I  see 
again  the  ornaments  of  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  bench 
and  at  the  bai-,  where  sits  Denman,  in  manner,  conduct, 
and  character  "  every  inch  "  the  judge,  —  where  pleaded 
the  consummate  lawyer,  FoUett,  whose  voice  is  now 
hushed  m  the  grave ;  their  judgments,  their  aiguments, 
their  conversation  I  cannot  foiget;  but  thinking  of 
these,  I  feel  new  pride  in  the  great  Magistrate,  the  just 
Judge,  the  consiunmate  Lawyer  whom  we  lament. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  know  the  chief  jurists  of 
our  time,  in  the  classical  countries  of  jurisprudence, 
I^nce  and  Germany.  I  remember  well  the  pointed 
and  effective  style  of  Dupin,  in  one  of  his  masterly  ai'- 
guments  before  the  highest  court  of  France ;  I  recall 
the  pleasant  converse  of  Pardessus  —  to  whom  commer- 
cial and  maritime  law  is  under  a  larger  debt,  perhaps, 
than  to  any  other  mind  —  while  he  descanted  on  his 
favorite  theme ;  I  wander  in  fancy  to  the  gentle  pres- 
ence of  him  with  flowing  silver  locks  who  was  so  dear 
to  Germany,  —  Thibaut,  the  expounder  of  Eoman  law, 
and  the  earnest  and  successful  advocate  of  a  just 
scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  unwritten  law  to  the 
certainty  of  a  written  text ;  from  Heidelbeig  I  pass  to 
Eerlin,  where  I  listen  to  the  grave  lecture  and  mingle 
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in  the  social  circle  of  Savigny,  so  stately  in  person  and 
peculiar  in  countenance,  whom  all  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope delights  to  honor ;  but  my  heart  and  my  judgment, 
unti'avelled,  fondly  turn  with  new  love  and  admiration 
to  my  Cambridge  teacher  and  friend.  Jurisprudence 
has  many  aiTows  in  her  quiver,  but  where  is  one  to 
compare  with  that  which  is  now  spent  in  the  earth  ? 

The  fame  of  the  Jurist  is  enhanced  by  various  at- 
tainments superinduced  upon  learning  in  the  law.  His 
"  Miscellaneous  Writings "  show  a  thonghtful  mind, 
imbued  with  elegant  literature,  warm  with  kindly  senti- 
ments, commanding  a  style  of  rich  and  varied  eloquence. 
Many  passages  from  these  have  become  commonplaces 
of  our  schools.  In  early  life  he  yielded  to  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  poetic  muse ;  and  here  the  great  law- 
yer may  find  companionship  with  Selden,  who  is  in- 
troduced by  Suckling  into  the  "  Session  of  the  Poets  " 
as  "  hard  by  the  chair,"  —  with  Blackstone,  whose  "  Fare- 
well to  his  Muse "  shows  his  fondness  for  poetic  pas- 
tures, even  while  his  eye  was  directed  to  the  heights  of 
the  law,  —  and  also  with  Mansfield,  whom  Pope  has 
lamented  in  familiar  words, 

"  How  sweet  iin  Oy Id  Murray!  was  ourbonst," 

I  have  now  before  me,  in  his  own  handwriting,  some 
verses  written  by  him  in  1833,  entitled,  "Advice  to  a 
Young  Lairvyer."  As  they  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
interest,  I  introduce  them  here. 

"  Whsne'er  you  speak,  remember  eyery  oansa 
Stauds  not  on  eloquence,  but  stands  on  laws ; 
Pregnant  in  matter,  in  expression  brief, 
Let  every  eenlenoe  stand  witii  Ijold  relief; 
On  tj'Ifling  points  nor  time  nor  talents  waste, 
A  sad  offence  to  learning  and  Co  taste; 
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Nor  dual  witli  pompou,';  plira^e,  nor  e'er  suppoao 
Poatic  fliebts  belong  to  veiisoning  prase. 
Loose  deolamnUon  maj  deceive  the  crowd, 
And  aeem  move  Btriking  as  it  grows  more  loud; 
But  sober  sense  r^ects  it  with  disdain, 
As  naaglit  bnt  empty  noiso,  and  wesk  as  vain. 
Tlie  froth  of  words,  tke  schoolboy's  vain  parade 
Of  lioolta  and  oases  (a"  his  stoclt  in  trade), 
The  pert  oonceits,  tiie  euiining  tricks  and  play 
Of  low  attorneys,  stmng  in  long  array, 
The  unseemly  jest,  the  petulant  reply. 
That  chattels  on,  and  enres  not  how  nor  why, 
Studious,  ftvoidi  tmworthy  tliemes  to  scan, 
Tliey  sink  tlie  speaker  and  dtegrace  the  man; 
Like  the  false  lights  by  flying  shadows  cast, 
Scarce  seen  when  present,  and  forgot  when  past 

"Begin  with  dignity;  esponnd  with  grace 
Each  ground  of  rensouing  in  its  time  and  placO} 
Let  order  reign  throughouti  each  topic  touch, 
Nor  urge  its  power  too  little  or  too  much; 
Give  each  strong  thoiight  its  most  attiactive  view. 
In  diction  clear,  and  yet  severely  trae; 
And  as  the  arguments  in  splendor  grow, 
Let  each  reflect  its  light  on  nil  below. 
When  to  the  close  arrived,  make  no  delays 
By  patty  flouf  ishes  or  verbal  plays. 
But  sum  the  whole  in  one  deep,  solemn  strfdn, 
Like  a  strong  cnrrent  hastening  to  the  main." 

But  the  jmist,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  the  ex- 
alted magistrate,  the  orator,  the  -wiiter,  all  vanish  -when 
I  think  of  the  friend.  Mnch  as  the  world  may  admire 
his  memory,  all  who  knew  Mm  will  love  it  more.  "Who 
can  foi^et  his  bounding  step,  his  contagious  laugh,  his 
exhilarating  voice,  his  beaming  smile,  his  countenance 
that  shone  like  a  benediction  ?  What  pen  can  describe 
these  ?  "Wliat  canvas  or  marble  can  portray  them  ?  He 
was  always  the  friend  of  the  young,  who  never  tiied  in 
listening  to  his  mellifluous  discourse.  Nor  did  they 
ever  leave  his  presence  without  a  wanner  glow  of  virtue. 
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a  more  inspiring  love  of  knowledge,  and  more  generous 
impulses  of  action.  I  remember  iiim  in  my  childhood ; 
but  I  first  knew  him  after  he  came  to- Cambridge  as 
Professor,  while  I  was  yet  an  undergraduate,  and  now 
recall  freshly;  as  if  the  words  were  of  yesterday,  the 
eloqnence  and  animation  with  which  at  tliat  time  lie 
enforced  upon  a  youthful  circle  the  beautiful  truth,  that 
no  man  stands  in  the  way  of  another.  The  world  is 
wide  enough  for  all,  he  said,  and  no  success  which  may 
crown  our  neighbor  can  affect  our  own  career.  In  this 
spirit  he  ran  liis  race  on  earth,  without  jealousy,  without 
envy,  —  nay,  more,  overflowing  with  appreciation  and 
praise  of  labors  which  compared  humbly  with  his  own. 
In  conversation  he  dwelt  with  fei-vor  upon  all  the  top- 
ics which  interest  man,  —  not  only  upon  law,  but  upon 
literature,  history,  human  character,  the  affairs  of  every 
day,  —  above  all,  upon  the  great  duties  of  life,  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  each  other,  to  country,  to  God.  High 
in  hie  mind,  above  all  human  opinions  and  practices, 
were  the  everlasting  rules  of  Jiv/ht;  nor  did  he  ever 
rise  to  truer  eloquence  than  when  condenming,  as  I 
have  more  than  once  heard  liim  recently,  that  evil  sen- 
timent, "  Our  country,  right  or  wrmig"  which,  in  what- 
soever form  of  language  it  may  disguise  itself,  assails 
the  very  foundations  of  justice  and  virtue. 

He  was  happy  in  life,  happy  also  in  death.  It  was 
his  hope,  expressed  in  health,  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  linger  superfluous  on  the  stage,  nor  waste 
under  the  slow  progress  of  disease.  He  was  always 
ready  to  meet  his  God.  His  wishes  were  answered. 
Two  days  before  his  last  iUness  he  was  in  court,  and 
dehvered  an  elaborate  judgment  on  a  compUeated  case 
in  equity.     Since  his  death  another  judgment  in  a  case 
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already  aigued  before  him  has  been  found  among  his 
papers,  ready  to  be  pronounced. 

I  8aw  him  for  a  single  moment  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding his  illness.  It  was  aii  accidental  meeting  away 
from  his  own  house,  —  the  last  time  that  the  open  air 
fanned  his  cheeks.  His  words  of  familiar,  household 
greeting  still  lii^er  in  my  ears,  like  an  enchanted  mel- 
ody. The  morning  smi  saw  him  on  the  bed  from  which 
he  never  rose. 

Thus  closed,  after  an  illness  of  eight  days,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  without  pain,  surrounded  by 
friends,  a  life  which,  through  various  vicissitudes  of 
disease,  had  been  spared  beyond  the  grand  climacteric, 
that  Cape  of  Storms  in  the  sea  of  human  existence. 

"  Multls  illB  bonis  flabilis  oocldit, 
Nulli  flebilior  qtmm  mihi." 

He  is  gone,  and  we  shall  see  him  no  more  on  earth, 
except  in  his  works,  and  the  memory  of  his  virtues. 
The  scales  of  justice,  which  he  so  long  held,  have  fallen 
from  his  hand.  The  untiring  pen  of  the  Autlior  rests 
at  last.  The  voice  of  the  Teacher  is  niute.  Tlie  foun- 
tain, which  was  ever  flowing  and  ever  full,  is  stopped. 
The  lips,  on  which  the  bees  of  Hybla  might  have  rested, 
will  no  more  distil  tlieir  honeyed  sweets.  The  manly 
form,  warm  with  aE  the  affections  of  life,  with  love  for 
family  "jid  friends,  for  truth  and  virtue,  is  now  cold  in 
death.  The  justice  of  nations  is  eclipsed ;  the  life  of- 
the  law  is  suspended.  But  let  ua  listen  to  the  words 
which,  though  dead,  he  utters  from  the  grave  :  "  Sorrow 
not  as  those  without  hope."  The  righteous  judge,  the 
wise  teacher,  the  faithful  Mend,  the  loving  father,  has 
ascended  to  his  Judge,  his  Teacher,  his  Friend,  his 
Father  in  Heaven. 
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SPBEon  AT  A  FcELio  Meetiso  IN  Faneijil  Hall,  Boston,  agaii 

TUB  AoMiasioN  Of  Texas  as  a  Slate  State, 

NuviiMiiEH  i,  1845. 


Thb  officers  of  this  meeting  were  Hon.  Charles  I'rancis  Adams,  Presi- 
dent ;  James  M.  Wliiton,  Charles  G.  Hovey,  and  William  I.  Bowditch, 
Secretaries.  The  President  made  a  speech,  on  taking  the  ehiur.  He 
was  followed  by  Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Heniy  B.  Stanton,  Geoi^  S.  Hilhu'd,  Itev.  William  H.  Clmn- 
ni[;g,  and  William  Lloyil  Garrison.  The  meeting  was  thna  aympatheti- 
cttlly  described  by  the  Ldieiaior .-  — 

"  Faneidl  Hall  next  had  a  meeting,  more  worthy  of  its  fame  than  the 
one  which  was  held  in  it  on  Tuesday  evening  Jast,  to  set  tlie  ball  in  mo- 
tion  for  anolJier  grand  rally  of  the  freemen  of  the  North  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a  Slave  State.  The  woaOierwas  ex- 
tremely unpropitions,  — the  rain  pouring  down  Tiolently,  the  thunder 
roaring,  and  the  lightning  blazing  vividly  at  intervals,  — emblematic  of 
tlie  present  raonil  and  political  aspects  of  the  country." 

The  Dai'ln  Times,  a  democratic  paper  of  Boston,  in  its  account  of 
Ifte  meeting  made  the  severe  storm  play  an  important  part.  Here  is 
BOmething  of  what  it  said  ;  — 

"The  elements  seemed  determined  not  to  sanction  any  such  traitor- 
like movement,  and  inlevpOBcd  every  obstacle  to  its  success.  It  was 
properthat  such  afoul  projectshoiild  have  foul  weather  as  an  accompa- 
niment. The  niffht  was  dark,  and  so  were  the  designs  contemplated." 
To  oppose  the  estension  of  slavery  was  traitor-like,  foul,  and  dark. 

The  Eesolutionsadopted  at  the  raeeiingwere  drawn  by  Mr.  Sumner, 
although  inlrodnced  by  another.  They  were  the  first  political  I'csolutions 
ever  drawn  by  him,  as  the  speech  which  follows  waa  the  first  political 
speech  ever  made  by  him.  The  Resolutions,  while  condemning  slavery 
and  denouncing  the  plan  to  secure  irs  predominance  in  the  National 
Government,    start  with   the  annunciation  of  Eiivd  Rights   nnd  the 
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BmlherlioodqfoU  Men,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  IndLpindtnct 
which  Mr.  Sumner  always,  from  beginning  to  end,  made  tlie  foanda 
tion  of  his  arguments,  appeals,  and  aspiradoiid. 

"fPlei'Mithe  GovemmenS  and  IndBpandaiice  of  the  United  Stitet  aie 
foundad  on  the  adamantine  truth  of  Equal  Siglitt  laid  the  BroUifrhodd  of 
all  Mm,  declared  on  the  4tli  of  July,  ITTfl,  a  truth  receiving  nen  and  con- 
stant recognition  iu  the  progi'ess  of  time,  and  which  is  the  great  loa^ou 
from  our  country  to  the  world,  hi  support  of  Y'hieh  the  fbundeia  toiled  and 
bled,  and  on  aocountofwkloh  we,  their  childreu,  bless  Uielr  raemoij, — 

"And  tcherear  it  ia  essauCial  to  our  eelf-reepect  as  a  nation,  and  to  our 
fame  In  hislory,  that  this  truth,  deolared  by  our  fiithers,  should  not  be  iro- 
peached  or  violated  by  any  ftesh  act  of  their  children,  — 

'■  And  uihereai  the  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  Slave  State,  be- 
gun in  stealth  and  fraud,  and  carried  on  to  confirm  Slavery  and  eslend  its 
boonds,  ic  violation  of  the  ftmdaineiital  principle  of  our  institutioiiB,  is  not 
consummated,  and  may  yet  he  arrested  by  the  zaaloos  and  hearty  oo-opera- 
tlim  of  all  who  sinoei'eiy  love  their  oouutry  and  the  liberty  of  mankind.  — 

"  Andwikereoi  this  scheme,  if  suooessful,  involves  the  whole  country.  Free 
States  as  well  as  slave-owners,  iu  one  of  the  two  greatest  crimes  a  nation 
con  commit,  and  threatens  ta  involve  them  in  the  other,  —  namely.  Shivery 
and  ui^ust  War,  —  Slavery  of  the  most  revolting  character,  and  War  to  sus- 
tain Slavery,  — 

"j)ndMA«re(Fs  the  State  Constitution  of  Texas,  whioli  will  soon  he  submit- 
ted to  Congress  fiir  adoption  or  rejeetion,  expressly  prohibits  the  Legislar 
ture,  except  under  conditions  rendering  the  exception  practically  void,  from 
enacting  any  law  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  between  Texas  and  the  United  States,  thereby  revershig  en- 
thely  the  natttral  and  just  tendency  of  our  institntions  Inwards  Freedom,— 

"  And  idhennt  the  slaveholders  seek  annexation  for  tiie  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  market  of  human  flesh,  and  for  extending  and  perpetuating  Slavery,  — 

"  And  iwtiTens,  by  the  triumph  of  this  scheme,  and  by  creating  new  Slave 
States  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  the  slaveholders  seek  to  control  the  politi* 
ca]  power  of  the  majority  of  tVeemen  represented  in  the  CongreBS  of  tlie 

"  Therefire.  be  it  resolved,  in  the  name  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  Hnmanitj', 
that  we,  belonging  to  all  political  parties,  and  reserving  all  other  reasons  of 
objection,  nnila  in  protest  against  the  admission  of  Texas  into  this  Union  as 
a  Slave  State. 

"  Retoleed,  That  the  people  of  Massachnsetts  will  continue  to  resist  the 
COnsummatiDn  of  this  wicked  purpose,  which  will  cover  the  oonntry  with 
disgrace,  and  make  us  responsible  for  crimes  of  gigantic  magnitude. 

"  ReeoJved,  That  we  have  tlie  fullest  confidence  that  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  Massachusetts  in  Congress  will  never  consent  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  as  a  Slave  State,  but  by  voice  and  vote  will  resist  this  fiitol 
measure  to  the  utmost  at  every  stage. 
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"AndJ^rlkermnre  icka-eria  tlio  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  assum- 
ing tn  connect  this  oouatiy  with  a  foreign  state,  have  alroady  Involved  tlie 
people  of  Uie  Free  States  in  great  espeiiditura  for  the  protection  of  the 
usurpatl  territory  by  force  of  afma  on  sea  and  land, — 

"Aid  KAfiWa  stiJl  greater  outlay  may  bereaiter  be  incurred  lo  m^c 
tiiin  by  yiolence  what  is  held  by  wHmg!  — 

"Stailced,  Tliat  we  protest  against  the  policy  of  enlisting  the  strength  of  a 
free  people  to  snstniii  by  physical  force  a  measure  urged  with  the  oriiainal 
purpose  of  perpetiiating  a  system  of  slavery  at  war  witli  the  fundamental 
pvinoiple  of  our  histitutions. 

"Remlved.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  present  eopiesof 
Uiese  Besolutions  to  the  Senators  and  RepreEentatives  from  Massachusetts, 
and  also  to  send  them  to  every  Senator  and  Eepreseiitative  In  Congress 
from  tlis  Frt(!  States." 

ME.  CHAIEMAN,  —  I  could  not  listen  to  the 
appropriate  remarks  of  niy  friend,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,^  without  recalling  an  important 
act  in  his  Hfe,  and  feehng  anew  what  all  must  feel,  the 
beauty  of  bis  example  in  the  ft-atemal  treatment  of 
slaves  descended  to  him  by  inheritance,  manumitting 
them  aa  he  has  done,  and  conducting  them  far  away 
from  Slavery  into  these  more  cheerful  precincts  of  Free- 
dom. In  offering  him  this  humble  tribute,  I  am  sure 
that  I  awaken  a  respouae  in  every  heart  that  has  not 
ceased  to  throb  at  the  recital  of  an  act  of  self-sacrifice 
and  httmanity.  He  has  done  as  a  citizen  what  Massa- 
chusetts is  now  called  to  do  as  a  State.  He  has  di- 
vested himoeli'  of  all  responsibility  for  any  accession  of 
slave  property,  and  the  State  must  do  likewise. 

There  are  occasions,  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  when 
persons,  thoi^h  ordinarily  opposed  to  each  other,  come 
together,  and  even  the  lukewarm,  the  listless,  the  indif- 
ferent unite  heartily  in  a  common  object.  Such  is  the 
case  in  great  calamities,  when  the  efforts  of  all  are  needed 
to  avert  a  fatal  blow.  Tf  the  fire-bell  startles  us  from  our 
3  Hon.  John  G.  I'nlfi-cy. 
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slumlDerg,  we  do  not  ask  of  what  faith  in  politics  or 
religion  is  the  unfortunate  brother  whose  house  is  ex- 
posed to  confl^ration ;  it  is  enough  that  there  is  mis- 
fortune to  be  averted.  In  this  spirit  we  have  assem- 
bled on  this  inclement  evening,  —  putting  aside  all  dis- 
tinctions of  party,  —  forgetting  all  disagreements  of 
opinion,  to  remember  one  thing  only,  on  which  all  are 
agreed,  —  renouncing  all  discords,  to  stand  firm  on_ 
one  ground  only,  whei'e  we  all  meet  in  concord ;  I  mean 
opposition  to  Texas  as  a  Slave  State. 

The  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  begun  in 
stealth  and  fraud,  in  order  to  extend  and  strengthen 
Slavery,  has  not  yet  received  the  final  sanction  of  Con- 
gress. According  to  the  course  proposed  by  these 
machinators,  it  is  necessary  that  Texas  should  be  for- 
mally admitted  into  the  family  of  States  by  a  vote 
of  Congress,  and  that  her  Constitution  should  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  The  question  will  be  presented 
this  winter,  and  we  would,  if  we  could,  strei^hen  the 
hearts  and  words  of  those  by  whom  the  measure  will 
be  opposed. 

Ours  is  no  factious  or  irregular  course.  It  has  the 
sanction  of  the  best  examples  on  a  kindred  occasion. 
The  very  question  before  us  occiirred  in  1819,  on  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  Slave  State.  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  the  ardor  and  constancy  with  which  this 
was  opposed  at  the  North,  by  men  of  all  parties,  with 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice.  One  universal  chorus  of 
pretest  thundered  from  the  North  against  the  forma- 
tion of  what  was  called  another  black  State.  Meetings 
were  convened  in  all  the  considerable  towns,  —  Phila- 
delphia, Trenton,  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  every- 
where throughout  Massachusetts,  —  to  make  this  oppo- 
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sition  audiljlc  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  At  Boston, 
December  the  3d,  1819,  a  meeting  without  distinction 
of  party,  and  embracing  the  leaders  of  both  sides,  was 
held  in  the  State-House.  That  meeting,  in  its  object, 
was  precisely  like  the  present.  A  numerous  committee 
to  prepare  resolutions  was  appointed,  of  which  WiEiam 
Eustis,  afterwards  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  chair- 
man. With  him  were  associated  John  Phillips,  at  that 
time  President  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  —  a 
name  dear  to  every  friend  of  the  slave,  as  father  of 
him  to  whose  eloquent  voice  we  hope  to  listen  fco- 
iiic^ht,^  —  Timothy  Bigelow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
itepresentatives,  "William  Gray,  Heniy  Dearborn,  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  Daniel  Webster,  WiUiam  Ward,  William 
Prescott,  Thomas  H.  Perkms,  Stephen  Whit«,  Benjamin 
Piekman,  WiUiam  Sullivan,  Geoige  Blake,  David  Cum- 
mins, James  Savage,  John  Gallison,  James  T.  Austin, 
and  Henry  Ome.  No  committee  could  have  been  ap- 
pointed better  fitted  to  mspire  the  confidence  of  aU 
sides:  Numerous  as  were  its  members,  they  were  all 
men  of  mark  and  consideration  in  our  community. 
This  committee  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  meetmg. 

"Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  Congre^ 
of  the  United  States  possesses  the  constitutional  power,  upon 
the  admission  of  any  new  State  created  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  original  territory  of  the  United  States,  to  make  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  further  extension  of  slavery  or  myoluntaiy 
servitude  in  such  new  State  a  condition  of  its  admission. 

"Resolved^  That,  in  the  opmion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  just 
and  expedient  that  this  power  should  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress upon  the  admission  of  aU  new  States  created  beyond 
the  original  limits  of  the  United  States." 
1  Wendell  Phillips  Esq. 
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The  meeting  in  Boston  was  followed  by  another  in  Sa- 
lem, called,  accoiding  to  the  terms  of  the  notice,  to  con- 
aider  "  whether  the  immense  region  of  country  extending 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  destined  to 
be  the  abode  of  happiness,  independence,  and  freedom, 
or  the  loide  prison  of  misery  and  slaverj/."  Eesolutions 
were  passed  against  the  admission  of  any  Slare  State, 
being  supported  by  Benjamin  T.  Pickman,  Andrew  Dun- 
lap,  and  Joseph  Story,  a  name  of  authority  wherever 
found.  In  the  meeting  at  Worcester,  Solomon  Strong 
and  Levi  Lincoln  took  a  prominent  part.  Eeaolutions 
were  adopted  here,  "  earnestly  requesting  their  represen- 
tatives in. Congress  to  use  their  unremitted  exertions  to 
prevent  the  sanction  of  that  honorable  body  to  any 
further  introduction  of  slavery  witliin  the  extending 
limits  of  the  United  States."  By  these  assemblies  the 
Commonwealth  was  aroused.  To  Slavery  it  presented 
an  unbroken  front. 

Since  these  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Freedom  twenty- 
five  years  have  passed.  Some  of  the  partakers  in  them 
are  still  spared  to  us;  —  I  need  not  add,  full  of  years  and 
honors.  The  lai^er  part  have  been  called  from  the  duty 
of  opposing  slaveiy  on  earth.  The  same  question  which 
aroused  their  energies  presents  itself  to  us.  Shall  we 
be  less  faithful  than  they  ?  Will  Massachusetts  oppose 
a  less  unbroken  front  now  than  then  ?  In  the  lapse  of 
these  few  years  has  the  love  of  freedom  diminished  ? 
Has  sensibility  to  human  suiTering  lost  any  of  tlie 
keenness  of  its  edge  ? 

Let  us  regard  the  question  more  closely.  Congress  is 
asked  to  sanction  tlie  Constitution  of  Texas,  which  not 
only  svipports  slavery,  but  contains  a  clause  prohibiting 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  from  abohahing  slavery. 
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In  doing  this,  it  will  give  a  fresh  stamp  of  legislative 
approbation  to  an  unrighteous  system ;  it  wiU  assume  a 
new  and  active  responsibihty  for  the  system ;  it  will 
a<min  become  a  dealer  in  human  flesh,  aiid  on  a  g^antic 
scale.  At  this  moment,  when  the  conscience  of  man- 
Mnd  is  at  last  aroused  to  the  enormity  of  holding  a 
fellow-man  in  bondage,  when,  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  a  slave-dealer  is  a  by- word  and  a  reproach,  we  as 
a  nation  are  about  to  hecome  proprietors  of  a  large 
population  of  slaves.  Such  an  act,  at  this  time,  is  re- 
moved from  the  reach  of  that  palliation  often  extended 
to  slavery.  Slavery,  we  are  speciously  told  by  those 
who  defend  it,  is  not  our  original  sin.  It  was  entailed 
upon  us  by  our  ancestors,  so  we  are  instructed ;  and  the 
responsibility  is  often,  with  exultation,  thrown  upon  the  • 
mother  country.  Now,  without  stopping  to  inc[uire  into 
the  truth  of  this  allegation,  it  is  sufBeient  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose  to  know  that  by  welcomii^  Texas  as  a  Slave 
State  we  make  slavery  our  own  original  sin.  Here  is  a 
new  case  of  actual  transgression,  which  we  cannot  cast 
upon  the  shoulders  of  any  progenitors,  nor  upon  any 
mother  country,  distant  in  time  or  place.  Tlie  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
at  this  day,  in  this  vaunted  period  of  hght,  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  it ;  so  that  it  will  be  said  hereafter,  so  long 
as  the  dreadful  history  of  Slavery  is  read,  that  in  the 
present  year  of  Christ  a  new  and  deliberate  act  was 
passed  to  confirm  and  extend  it. 

By  the  present  movement  we  propose  no  measure  of 
change.  We  do  not  offer  to  interfere  with  any  institu- 
tion of  the  Southern  States,  nor  to  modify  any  law  on 
the  suhject  of  Slavery  anywhere  under  the  Constitution. 
Our  movement  is  conservative.     It  is  to  j 
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isting  supports  of  Freedom ;  it  is  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  free  institutions  in  their  vital  principles. 

Such  a  movement  should  unite  in  its  support  all  but 
those  few  in  whose  distorted  or  unnatuial  vision  siaverj' 
seems  to  be  a  great  good.  Moat  clearly  should  it  unite 
the  freemen  of  tlie  North,  by  all  the  eonsidemtions  of 
self-interest,  and  by  those  higher  considerations  founded 
on  the  rights  of  man.  I  cannot  dwell  now  upon  the 
controlling  pohtieal  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
countiy  which  the  annexation  of  Texas  will  secure  to 
slaveholders.  This  topic  is  of  impertance  ;  but  it  yields 
to  the  supreme  requirements  of  religion,  morals,  and 
humanity.  I  cannot  banish  from  my  view  the  great 
shame  and  wrong  of  slavery.  Judges  of  our  courts 
•  have  declared  it  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  finding 
its  support  only  in  positive  enactmenta  of  men.  Its 
horrors  who  can  tell  ?  Language  utterly  fails  to  depict 
them. 

By  the  proposed  measure,  we  not  only  become  par- 
ties to  the  acquisition  of  a  large  population  of  slaves, 
with  aU  the  crime  of  slavery,  but  we  open  a  new  mar- 
ket for  the  slaves  of  Vii^nia  and  the  CaroHuas,  and 
legal-m  a  new  slave-trade.  A  new  slave-trade  1  Con- 
sider this  well.  You  cannot  foi^et  the  horrors  of  that 
too  famous  "  middle  passage,"  where  crowds  of  human 
beings,  stolen,  and  borne  by  sea  far  from  their  warm 
African  homes,  are  pressed  on  shipboard  into  spaees  of 
smaller  dimensions  for  each  than  a  coffin.  And  yet  the 
deadly  consequences  of  this  middle  passage  are  be- 
lieved to  fall  short  of  those  sometimes  undergone  by 
the  Avretched  coffles  driven  from  the  exhausted  lands  of 
the  Northern  Slave  States  to  the  sugar  plantations  near- 
er the  sun  of  the  South.     One  quarter  part  are  said 
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often  to  perisli  io  these  removals.  I  see  tliem,  in  im- 
agination, on  their  fatal  journey,  chained  in  bands,  and 
driven  like  cattle,  leaving  behind  what  lias  become  to 
them  a  home  and  a  country,  (alas  I  what  a  home,  and 
what  a  country  I)  —  husband  torn  from  wife,  and  parent 
from  chUd,  to  be  sold  "anew  into  more  direful  captiv- 
ity. Can  this  take  place  with  our  consent,  nay,  without 
our  most  determined  opposition  ?  If  the  slave-trade  is 
to  receive  new  adoption  from  our  country,  let  ua  have 
no  part  or  lot  in  it.  Let  us  wash  our  hands  of  this 
great  guilt.  As  we  read  its  horrors,  may  each  of  us  he 
able  to  exclaim,  with  conscience  void  of  offence,  "  Thou 
canst  not  say  I  did  it."  God  forbid  that  the  votes  and 
voices  of  Northern  freemen  should  help  to  bmd  anew 
the  fetters  of  the  slave !  God  forbid  that  the  lash  of 
the  slave-dealer  should  descend  by  any  sanction  from 
New  England  I  God  forbid  that,  the  blood,  which  spurts 
from  the.  lacerated,  qiiivermg  flesh  of  the  slave  should 
soil. the  hem;of  the  white  garments  of  Massachusetts  ! 

Voices  of  discouragement  reach  lis  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  even  from  our  own  friends  in  this 
bracing  air.  We  are  told  that  all  exertion  will  he  vain, 
and  that  the  admission  of  a  new  Slave  State  is  "a 
foregone  conclusion."  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  shrink  from  duty.  "I  will  try,"  was  the  re- 
sponse of  an  American  officer  on  the  field  of  battle. 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  was  the 
signal  of  the  British  admiraL  Ours  is  a  contest  hoher 
than  those  which  aroused  these  stirring  words.  Let  tis 
try.     Let  every  man  among  us  do  his  duty. 

And  suppose  New  England  stands  alone  in  these 
efforts ;  suppose  Massachusetts  stands  alone  :  is  it  not  a 
noble  isolation  ?     Is  it  not  the  post  of  honor  ?     Is  it  not 
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the  position  wliere  she  will  find  companionship  with  all 
that  is  great  and  geuerous  iii  the  past,  —  with  all  the 
disciples  of  truth,  of  right,  of  liberty  ?  It  has  not  been 
her  wont  on  former  occasions  to  inquire  whether  she 
should  stand  alone.  Your  honored  ancestor,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, who  from  these  walls  regards  our  proceediiigs  to- 
night, did  not  ask  whether  Massachusetts  would  be 
alone,  when  she  commenced  that  opposition  which  ended 
in  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

But  we  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  great  good.  It  is 
in  obedience  to  a  prevailing  law  of  Providence,  that  no 
act  of  self-sacrifice,  of  devotion  to  duty,  of  humanity 
can  fail.  It  stands  forever  as  a  landmark,  from  which 
at  least  to  make  a  new  effort.  Future  champions  of 
equal  rights  and  human  brotherhood  will  dei-ive  new 
strength  from  these  exertions. 

Let  Massachusetts,  then,  he  aroused.  Lot  all  her 
children  be  summoned  to  this  holy  cause.  There  are 
questions  of  ordinary  politics  in  which  men  may  re- 
main neutral ;  but  neutrality  now  is  treason  to  hberty, 
to  humanity,  and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  institutions.  Let  her  united  voice,  with  the  ac- 
cumulated echoes  of  freedom  that  fill  this  ancient 
hall,  go  forth  with  comfort  and  cheer  to  all  who  labor 
in  the  same  cause  everywhere  throughout  the  land. 
Let  it  help  to  confinn  the  wavering,  and  to  reclaim 
those  who  have  en'cd  from  the  r^ht  path.  Especially 
may  it  exert  a  proper  influence  in  Congress  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  Free  States.  May  it  serve  to 
make  them  as  firm  in  the  defence  of  Freedom  as  their 
opponents  are  pertinacious  in  tlie  cause  of  Slavery. 

Massachusetts  must  continue  foremost  in  the  cause  of 
Freedom ;  nor  can  her  children  yield  to  deadly  dalliance 
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with  Slavery.  They  must  resist  at  aU  times,  and  be  fore- 
armed against  the  fatal  influence.  There  is  a  stoiy  of  the 
magnetic  mountain  which  drew  out  the  iron  bolts  of  a 
ship,  though  at  a  gieat  distance.  Slavery  is  such  a  moun- 
tain, and  too  often  draws  out  the  iron  bolts  of  represen- 
tatives. There  is  another  story  of  the  Norwegian  mael- 
strom, which,  after  sucking  a  ship  into  its  vortex,  whirls 
the  victim  round  and  round  until  it  is  dashed  in  pieces. 
Slavery  is  such  a  maelstrom.  Representatives  must 
continue  safe  and  firm,  notwithstanding  magnetic  moun- 
tain or  maelstrom.  But  this  can  be  only  by  following 
those  principles  for  which  Massachusetts  is  renowned, 

A  precious  incident  in  the  life  of  one  whom  our  coun- 
try lias  delighted  to  honor  furnishes  an  example  for 
imitation.  When  Napoleon,  already  at  the  pinnacle 
of  military  honor,  but  lusting  for  perpetuity  of  power, 
caused  a  vote  to  be  taken  on  the  question,  whether  he 
should  be  First  Consul  for  hfe,  Lafayette,  at  that  time 
in  retirement,  and  only  recently,  by  his  intervention, 
liberated  from  the  dungeons  of  Olmiitz,  deliberately 
registered  his  No.  Afterwards  revisiting  our  shores,  the 
scene  of  his  youthful  devotion  to  freedom,  and  receiving 
on  all  sides  that  beautiful  homage  of  thanksgiving  which 
is  of  itself  an  all-sufiicient  answer  to  the  sarcasm  that 
repubhcs  are  ungrateful,  here  in  Boston,  this  illustrious 
Frenchman  listened  with  especial  pride  to  the  felicitation 
addressed  to  him  as  "  the  man  who  knew  so  well  how 
to  say  M"  Be  this  the  example  for  Massachusetts ; 
and  may  it  be  amoi^  her  praises  hereafter,  that  on 
this  occasion  she  knew  so  well  how  to  say  NO  ! 
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Letter  to  the  Committee  of  tuk  Xbw  Bedfokd  Lycedm, 

NOVEMBEB    2i1,    1S45. 


Aftnr  accepting  an  invitation  to  lecture  before,  t!ie  Lyceum  at  New 
Bedford,  Mr.  Sumner,  leai'ning  that  uolored  persons  were  denied  mem- 
bership and  equal  opportunities  with  white  persons,  refused  to  lecture, 
as  appears  in  the  fallowing  Letter,  which  was  published  in  the  papers  of 
the  time. 

IS  rale  was  rescinded,  and  Mr.  Sum- 


BosTOH,  NoverabBT  29, 18*5. 

MY  DEAE  SIE,  —  I  have  received  your  favor  of 
November  24,  asking  me  to  appoint  an  evening  in 
Febmary  or  March  to  lecture  before  the  New  Bedford 
■  Lyceum,  in  pursuance  of  my  promise. 

On  receiving  the  invitation  of  your  Lyceum,  I  felt 
flattered,  and,  in  undertaking  to  deliver  a  lecture  a-t  some 
time,  to  be  appointed  afterwards,  I  promised  myself 
peculiar  pleasure  in  an  occasion  of  visiting  a  town  which 
I  had  never  seen,  but  whose  refined  hospitality  and  lib- 
eral spirit,  as  described  to  me,  awakened  my  warmest 
interest. 

Since  then  I  have  read  in  the  public  prints  a  protest, 
purporting  to  be  by  gentlemen  well  known  to  me  by 
reputation,  who  are  members  of  the  Lyceum,  and  some 
of  them  part  of  its  government,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  former  years  tickets  of  admission  were  freely 
sold  to  colored  persons,  as  to  white  persons,  and  that  no 
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objection  was  made  to  them  as  members,  but  that  at  the 
present  time  tickets  are  refused  to  colored  persons,  and 
membership  is  also  refused  practically,  thoi^h,  by  spe- 
cial vote  recently  adopted,  they  are  allowed  to  attend 
the  lectui'es  without  expense,  provided  they  will  sit  in 
the  north  gallery. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  New  Bedford  Ly- 
ceum has  undertaken  within  its  jurisdiction  to  establish 
a  distinction  of  Caste  not  recognized  before. 

One  of  the  cardinal  traths  of  religion  and  freedom  is 
the  Equality  and  Brotherhood  of  Man.  In  the  sight  of 
God  and  of  all  just  institutions  the  white  man  can  claim 
no  precedence  or  exclusive  pri\dl^e  from  his  color.  It 
is  the  accident  of  an  accident  that  places  a  human  aoul 
beneath  the  dark  shelter  of  an  African  countenance, 
rather  tlian  beneath  our  colder  complexion.  Nor  can  I 
conceive  any  application  of  the  divine  injunction.  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you, 
more  pertinent  than  to  the  man  who  founds  a  discrimi- 
nation between  his  fellow-men  on  difference  of  skin. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  prejudice  of  color,  which 
is  akin  to  the  stem  and  selfish  spirit  that  holds  a 
fellow-man  in  slavery,  is  pecuhar  to  our  countiy.  It 
does  not  exist  in  other  civihzed  countries.  In  France 
colored  youths  at  college  have  gained  the  highest  hon- 
ors, and  been  welcomed  as  if  they  were  wliite.  At 
the  Law  School  there  I  have  sat  with  them  on  the  same 
benches.  In  Italy  I  have  seen  an  Abyssinian  mingling 
with  monks,  and  there  was  no  apparent  suspicion  on 
either  side  of  anything  open  to  question.  All  this  was 
Christian  :  so  it  seemed  to  me. 

In  lecturing  before  a  Lyceum  which  has  introduced 
the  prejudice  of  color  among  its  laws,  and  thus  formal- 
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ly  reversed  an  injunction  of  highest  morals  and  politics, 
I  might  seem  to  sanction  what  is  most  alien  to  my  soul, 
and  join  in  disobedience  to  that  command  which 
teftches  that  the  children  of  earth  are  all  of  one  blood, 
I  cannot  do  this. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  be  excused  at  present  from  ap- 
pointi^  a  day  to  lecture  before  your  Lyceum ;  and  I 
pray  you  to  lay  this  letter  before  the  Lyceum,  that  the 
ground  may  be  understood  onwbich  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  decline  the  honor  of  appearing  before  them. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  frankness  of  this  commu- 
nication, and  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yery  faithfully  yours, 

CHAELBS  SUMNER. 
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Article  i'eom  ™e  Cheistian  ExajiineHj  Jaiujabt,  1846. 


IT  is  with  a  feeling  of  deference  that  we  welcome 
Miss  Dix's^  "  Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline." Her  peculiar  labors  for  humanity,  and  her 
renunciation  of  the  refined  repose  which  has  such  at- 
tractions for  her  sex,  to  go  about  doing  good,  endming 
the  hardships  of  travel,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Chang- 
's 1.  Beniai-h$  on  Prliona  and  Pi^a  Disriplitie  in  the  Umtfd  Statu.  By 
D.  L,  DiS.     Second  Edition,     Philmlelphia.     1845.     8to.    pp.  108. 

a.  NineUentk  Annml  ffigwrt  of  lie  Board  of  Managers  of  the  P'-isoa  Diif- 
dplim  SoiHely.     Boston.     1844.     Bvo.    pp.  116. 

8.  PHwns  and  Priioners.  By  Joseph  Adshead.  With  lllustrationa. 
London.    1845.     8vo.    pp.  320. 

4.  S^ortoflhe  Surveyor -General  of  Ptisnm  on  the  (Jiniljiicfjiwi,  FfB(i/n- 
iioa,  ami  DetaUa  of  the  PenttaarUle  Priion.     London.     1844.     fol.     pp.  30. 

B.  Reme  Peailenliaire  *7f«  ItuHlatima  Pr^nlives,  sons  la  DiL-ection  de  M. 
Mobbau-Chbistophb.     Tom.  II.     Piiris.     1H5.     8yo.    pp.  659. 

6.  ifu  Pns'el  de  Loi  tap  la  Refonae  des  Pritom.  Par  M.  L^N  FauCHEK. 
Pai'is.     1844.     8vo. 

7.  Consderaiimi  mr  la  Rechnion  TndieidaeUe  dei  Detenus.  Pnr  W.  H. 
SuHisOAB.  TroduitduHollantlaiBBnrlaseoondeSdltion.  Prfc^d^es  d'nna 
PrSthcB,  Bt  Buivies  du  RSsumfi  da  la  Question  P^nitentiaira,  par  L.  M.  Mo- 
heau-Cheistophk.    Paris  et  Amsterdam.    IS48.    8vo.    pp.  131. 

8.  N^nrdnmrr^as  SUtUdte  ZvilOnde.  (The  Moral  Condition  of  North 
Amerioa.)    Von  Dr.  S.  H.  Joum.    2  Bande.    Leipzig.    1889.     Bvo. 

9.  Archill  del  Crimin/ilreckle,  heraatgegebai  von  den  PvofeBaoren  AeeGO, 

BlBNBAUM,    HeFFTEH,    JllTTERMAIEB,  WaCHTEB,   ZiCHAHIA.      (ArclllveS 

of  Criminnl  I,ii«-,  cf.i'ed  by  ProfessocB  Abegg,  etc.)    Halle.     1S43.     12rac. 
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iiig  season,  and,  more  trying  still,  the  coldness  of  the 
world,  awaken  towards  her  a  seuse  of  gratitude,  and 
invest  her  name  with  an  interest  which  must  attach 
to  anything  from  her  pen. 

The  chosen  and  almost  exclusive  sphere  of  woman  is 
home,  in  the  warmth  of  the  family  hearth.  Rarely  is  she 
able  to  mingle  with  effect  in  the  active  labors  which 
influence  mankind.  With  incredulity  we  admire  the 
feminine  expounder  of  the  Roman  law,  illustrating  by 
her  lectures  the  Universities  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  — 
and  the  charities  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  are  leg- 
endary in  the  dim  distance ;  though,  in  our  own  day, 
the  classical  productions  of  the  widow  of  Wyttenhach, 
crowned  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the  University  of 
Marbuig,  and  most  especially  the  beautiful  labors  of 
Mrs.  Fry,  recently  closed  by  death,  are  examples  of  the 
sway  exerted  by  the  gentler  sex  beyond  the  ehaiined 
circle  of  domestic  life.  Among  these  Miss  Dix  will 
,  receive  a  place  which  her  modesty  .would  forbid  her  to 
claim.  Her  name  will  be  enrolled  among  benefactors. 
It  will  be  pronounced  with  gratitude,  when  heroes  in 
the  strifes  of  politics  and  of  war  are  disregarded  or  for- 
gotten. 

"  Can  me  forgBt  Ihe  generous  few 

Who,  tonched  with  hurann  woe,  redressii's  sought 

Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail, 

Unpitied  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans, 

Whei'eEiekneBBpinoH?" 

Miss  Dix's  labors  embrace  penitentiaries,  jails,  alms- 
houses, poor-houses,  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  thi^ough- 
out  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  —  all  of  which  she 
has  visited,  turning  a  face  of  gentleness  towards  crime, 
comforting  the  unfortimate,  softening  a  hard  lot,  sweet- 
ening a  bitter  cup,  while  she  obtained  information  of 
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their  condition  calculated  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  public.  This  labor  of  love  she  has  pursued  ear- 
nestly, devotedly,  sparing  neither  time  nor  streugth,  neg- 
lectii^  no  person,  abject  or  lowly,  frequenting  the  cells 
of  all,  and  by  word  and  deed  seeking  to  stvengtheu  their 
hearts.  The  melody  of  her  voice  still  sounds  in  our 
ears,  as,  staudii^  in  the  long  corridor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Penitentiaiy,  she  read  a  Psalm  of  consolation ;  nor  will 
that  scene  he  effaced  quicJkly  from  the  memoiy  of  any 
then  present.  Her  Memorials,  addressed  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  different  States,  have  divulged  a  mass  of  facts, 
derived  from  personal  and  most  minute  ohsen^ation, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
which  must  arouse  the  sensibilities  of  a  humane  people. 
In  herself  alone  she  is  a  whole  Prison  Disciphne  So- 
ciety. To  her  various  efforts  may  he  apphed,  without 
exa^eration,  those  magical  words  in  which  Burke  com- 
memorated the  kindred  charity  of  Hn^vard,  when  he 
says, that  he  travelled,  "not  to  survey  the  sumptuoua- 
ness  of  palaces  or  tlie  statehness  of  temples,  not  to 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  mod- 
ern art,  not  to  collect  medals  or  collate  manuscripts, 
but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to  plunge 
into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  sui-vey  the  man- 
sions of  sorrow  and  pain,  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimen- 
sions of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt,  to  remember 
the  foi^otten,  to  attend  to  tlie  neglected,  to  visit  the 
forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of 
all  men," 

Her  "Kemarks"  contain  general  results  on  different 
points  connected  with  the  discipline  of  prisons  i  as, 
the  duration  of  sentences ;  pardons  and  the  pardoning 
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power ;  diet  of  prisoners ;  water ;  clothing  ;  ventilation  ; 
heat ;  health ;  vmitors'  fees ;  dimensions  of  lodging-cells 
in  the  State  penitentiaries ;  moral,  reUgions,  and  general 
instruction  in  prisons ;  reformation  of  prisoners ;  peni- 
tentiary systems  of  the  United  States ;  and  houses  of 
refuge  for  juvenile  offenders.  It  would  be  interesting 
and  insti-uctive  to  examine  the  conclusions  on  all  these 
important  topics  having  the  sanction  of  her  disinter- 
ested experience ;  but  our  linrits  restrict  us,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  a  single  topic. 

We  are  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  interest 
Miss  Dix's  publication  may  excite,  and  also  of  her  name, 
which  is  an  authority,  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question 
much  agitated,  and  already  the  subject  of  many  books, 
—  the  comparative  merits  of  what  are  called  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Auburn  Penitentiary  Systems.  This  q^ues- 
tion  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  that  grow  out 
of  Prisons ;  for  it  affects,  in  a  measure,  all  others.  It 
involves  both  the  construction  of  the  prison,  and  its 
administration. 

The  subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  particularly  the 
question  between  the  two  systems,  has  of  late  years  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  jurists  and  philanthropists  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  The  discussion  has  been  conductrcd  in 
aU  the  languages  of  Europe,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
titles  alone  of  the  works  would  occupy  considerable 
space  in  a  volume  of  Bibli(^:raphy.  We  have  before 
us,  for  instance,  a  list  of  no  less  than  eleven  in  Italian. 
But  we  must  go  back  to  the  last  century,  if  we  would 
trace  the  origin  of  the  controversy. 

To  Howard,  a  man  of  true  greatness,  whose  name 
■win  stand  high  on  the  roll  of  the  world's  benefactors, 
belongs  the  signal  honor  of  first  awakening  the  sympa- 
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tliies  of  the  English  people  in  this  work  of  benevolence. 
By  his  travels  and  lahoi's  he  became  familiar  with  the 
actual  character  of  prisons,  and  was  enabled  to  spread 
before  the  public  an  accumulation  of  detaOs  which  fill 
the  reader  with  horror  and  disgust.  The  condition  of 
prisons  at  that  time  in  England  was  appalling.  Of 
course  there  was  no  system ;  nor  was  there  any  civil- 
ization in  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  Everything  was 
bad.  As  there  was  no  care,  so  there  was  no  cleanliness, 
on  which  so  much  depends,  and  there  was  no  classifica- 
tion or  separation  of  any  hind.  All  commingled,  so 
that  the  uncleanness  of  one  befouled  all,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  one  contaminated  all  While  this  continued, 
all  hope  of  reform  was  vain.  Therefore,  with  especial 
warmth,  Howard  pleaded  for  the  separation  of  prisoners^ 
especially  at  night,  "  wishing  to  have  so  many  small 
rooms  or  cabins  that  each  criminal  may  sleep  alone,"  ^ 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  he  had  observed  in  Hol- 
land, that "  in  most  of  the  prisons  for  criminals  there 
are  30  many  rooms  that  each  prisoner  is  kept  sepa- 
rate." ^ 

The  importance  of  the  principle  of  separation  was 
first  recognized  at  Eome,  as  long  ago  as  1703,  by  Clem- 
ent XI.,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Michael, 
or  the  House  of  Eefage,  where  a  separate  dormitory 
Was  provided  for  each  prisoner.  Over  the  portal  of 
this  asylum,  in  letters  of  gold,  were  inscribed  the  words 
of  wisdom  which  Howard  adopted  as  the  motto  of  his 
labors,  and  which  indicate  the  spirit  that  should  preside 
over  the  administration  of  all  prisons :  Parvm  est  im- 
prohos  coercere  'pcmm,  nisi  prodos  effi-cias  disdpHna,  —  It 
is  of  small  consequence  to  coerce  the  wicked  by  pnn- 

1  Howurd,  state  of  the  Prisons,  p  22.  ^Hjid.  p.  45. 
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ishraent,  unless  you  make  them  good  by  discipline. 
The  first  and  most  impoitant  step  in  this  discipline  ia 
to  remove  prisoners  from  all  evil  influence, —-which  can 
be  done  only  by  separation  from  each  other,  and  by 
fiUing  their  time  with  labor. 

In  furtherance  of  this  principle,  and  that  he  might 
reduce  it  to  practice,  Howai-d,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  as  early  as  1779,  drew  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  preamble  to  the  fifth  section  of  which 
ia  an  enunciation  of  the  cardinal  truth  at  the  founda- 
tion of  aU  effective  prison  discipline.     ' 

"Whereas,"  says  the  Act,  "if  many  offenders,  con- 
victed of  crimes  for  which  transportation  hath  been 
usually  inflicted,  loere  ordered  to  solitary  imprisonmmt, 
accompanied  hy  loell-regulated  labor  and  religious  iiistruc- 
tion,  it  might  be  the  means,  under  Providence,  not  only 
of  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  the  like 
crimes,  hut  also  of  reforming  the  individuals^  etc.  No- 
ble words !  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  English  legislation, 
the  reformation  of  tlie  prisoner  is  proposed  as  a  distinct 
object.  This  Act,  though  passed,  was  unfortunately 
never  carried  into  execution,  through  the  perverseness, 
it  18  said,  of  one  of  the  persons  associated  with  Howard 
as  commissioner  for  erecting  a  suitable  prison. 

As  early  as  1790  a  law  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  this  subject, 
showing  appreciation  of  the  principle  of  seclusion 
with  labor.  In  the  preamble  it  is  declared,  that  pre- 
vious laws  for  the  punishment  of  criminals  had  failed 
of  success,  "  from  the  communication  witli  each  other 
not  being  sufficiently  restrained  within  the  places  of 
confinement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  addition  of  imre- 
mitted  solitude  to  laborious  employment,  as  fax  as  it  can 
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be  effected,  will  contribute  as  much  to  reform  as  to  de- 
ter" ;  and  the  Act  further  provide?,  that  certain  persons 
shall  be  "kept  separate  and  apart  from  each  other,  as 
much  as  the  convenience .  of  the  building  -will  admit." 
The  principle  of  separation,  when  first  announced  by- 
Howard,  and  practically  attempted  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
imperfectly  understood.  It  was  easy  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  separation ;  but  how  should  it  be  applied  ?  In 
Pennsylvania  it  was  attempted  at  first  with  such  rigor 
as  to  justify  its  designation  as  the  Solitaiy  Spstrni. 
But  as  the  new  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  was  about  to 
be  occupied,  a  law  was  passed  providing  tlrat  after  July 
Ist,  1829,  convicts  should,  "instead  of  the  penitentiary 
punishments  heretofore  prescribed,  be  sentenced  to  suffer 
punishment  by  separate  or  solitary  confinement  at  la- 
bor"; and  there  is  further  provision  for  "visits  to  the 
prisoners."  Here  were  the  two  elements,  —  first,  of  la- 
bor, and,  secondly,  of  visits.  In  pursuance  of  tlris  Act, 
that  penitentiary  was  oiganized  at  Philadelphia  which 
afforded  the  first  example  on  an  extended  scale  of  the  ab- 
solute separation  of  convicts  from  each  other,  combiiied 
with  labor.  And  this  penitentiary  has  given  its  name 
to  the  class  of  prisons  founded  on  this  principle. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  system  is  dis- 
tii^shable  from  one  of  solitary  confinement  with  labor, 
—  much  more  from  one  of  mere  solitary  confinement 
without  labor.  An  intemperate  opponent,  too  rash  or 
prejudiced  to  recognize  all  the  truth,  has  often  charac- 
terized the  present  Pennsylvania  system  as  the  Solitary 
System,  and  by  this  terra  not  unfrequently  aroused  a 
feeling  against  it  which  must  disappear  before  a  candid 
inquiry.  It  is  easy  to  condemn  any  system  of  absolute 
solitude  without  solace  of  labor  or  society.     The  exam- 
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pies  of  history  rise  in  judgment  against  snch.  Wio  can 
iovget  the  Eastile  ?  We  have  the  testimony  of  Lafay- 
ette, whose  own  further  experience  at  Olmutz  should 
not  be  neglected,  as  to  its  eifect.  "I  repaired  to  the 
scene,"  he  says,  "  on  the  second  day  of  the  demolition, 
and  found  that  all  the  prisoners  had  been  deranged  by 
their  soKtary  confinement,  except  ona  He  liad  been  a 
prisoner  twenty-five  years,  and  was  led  forth  during  the 
height  of  the  tumultuous  riot  of  the  people,  whilst  en- 
gaged in  tearing  down  the  building.  He  looked  around 
with  amazement,  for  he  had  seen  nobody  for  that  space 
of  time,  and  before  night  he  was  so  much  affected  that 
he  became  a  confii'med  maniac."  But  the  BastHe  is  not 
the  only  prison  whose  stones,  could  they  speal;,  would 
tell  this  fearful  tale;  nor  is  Lafayette  the  only  re- 
porter. 

Names  often  have  tlie  importance  of  things ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ignorant  or  dishonest  appH- 
catioii  of  the  term  solitary  to  the  Pennsylvania  system 
is  a  strong  reason  for  the  opposition  it  has  encoun- 
tered. 

The  Separate  System  has  but  one  essential  condition, 
—  the  absolute  separation  of  prisoners  from  intercoiuse 
of  any  kind  with  each  other.  On  this  may  be  engrafted 
labor,  instruction,  and  even  constant  society  with  offi- 
cers of  the  prison,  or  with  virtuous  persons.  In  fiict, 
these  have  become,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  component 
parts  of  the  system.  In  constant  employment  the  pris- 
oner finds  peace,  and  in  the  society  with  which  he  is 
indulged  innocent  relaxation  and  healthy  influence. 
This  is  the  Pennsylvania  system. 

There  is  another  and  rival  system,  first  established  in 
the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  but  borrowing  its  name 
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from  the  Au"burn  Penitentiary  of  Kew  York,  where  it 
waa  first  introduced  in  1816,  by  a  remarkable  discipli- 
narian, Elam  Lynds.  Here  the  prisoners  are  separated 
oiJy  at  night,  each  sleeping  in  a  amail  cell  or  donnitoty 
by  himself.  During  the  day  they  labor  together  in 
shops,  or  in  the  open  air,  accoi-ding  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  —  being  prohibited  from  speaking  to  each  other, 
under  pain  of  punisliment.  From  the  latter  feature 
this  is  often  called  the  Silent  Si/stem.  As  its  chief 
peculiarity,  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  Separate  System, 
is  the  working  of  prisoners  in  aiSsembUes,  where  all  see 
and  are  seen,  it  may  be  more  properly  designated  the 
Congregate  System.. 

Snch,  in  brief,  are  these  two  systems,  -which,  it  wUl  be 
observed,  botli  aim  at  the  same  object,  the  separation  of 
prisoners  so  that  they  can  ham  iio  intercourse  with  each 
other.  In  the  one  this  end  is  attained  by  their  physical 
separation  from  each  other  both  night  and  day ;  in  the 
other,  by  such  separation  at  night,  with  untiring  watch 
by  day  to  prevent  intercourse.  Of  course,  separation  by 
the  Coi^egate  system  is  less  complete  than  by  the  other. 
Conversation  by  words  may  be  resti'ainea ;  though  it  is 
now  admitted  that  no  guardian  can  be  sufficiently  watch- 
ful to  intercept  on  all  occasions  those  winged  messen- 
gers. The  extensive  unspoken,  unwritten  language  of 
signs,  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  the  movements 
of  the  body,  may  telegraph  from  convict  to  convict 
thoughts  of  stubbornness,  hatred,  or  revenge. 

If  separation  be  desirable,  should  it  not  be  complete  ? 
Should  not  the  conducting  wires  be  broken,  so  that  no 
electrical  spark  may  prop^te  its  disturbing  force  ? 
But  the  very  pains  taken  in  the  Congregate  system  to 
insure  silence  by  day  and  separation  by  n^ht  a 
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thia  question.  Thus,  by  strange  inconsistency,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  GongregaU  system  seek  to  enf'ore  separation. 
Wedded  to  an  imperfect,  practice,  they  recognize  the 
correct  principle. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  this  comparison  it  is 
proper  to  glance  at  the  real  objects  of  prison  disciphne, 
chat  we  may  be  better  enabled  to  determine  which  sys- 
tem is  best  calculated  to  answer  these  objects. 

Three  things  are  proposed  by  every  enlightened  sys- 
tem :  first,  to  deter  others  from  crime ;  secondly,  to 
prevent  the  offender  from  preying  again  upon  society ; 
thirdly,  discipline  and  care,  so  far  as  possible  to  promote 
reformation.  There  are  grounds  for  belief  that  the  first 
two  purposes  are  best  attained  by  the  Separate  system ; 
but  without  considering  these  particularly,  let  us  pass 
to  the  question,  Which  is  best  calculated  to  perform  that 
truly  heavenly  function  of  reformii^  the  offender  ? 

la  not  the  answer  prompt  and  decisive  in  favor  of 
that  system  which  most  completely  protects  the  prison- 
er from  the  pernicious  influence  of  brethren  in  guilt  ? 
It  is  a  venerable  proverb,  that  a  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps  ;  and  this  is  a  homely  expression  of 
the  truth,  that  the  character  of  a  man  is  naturally  in 
harmony  with  those  about  him.  If  the  society  about 
him  is  virtuous,  his  own  virtues  wiH  be  confirmed  and 
expanded ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  ■wicked,  then 
will  the  demon  of  his  nature  be  aroused.  Bad  qualities, 
as  well  as  good,  are  quickened  and  strengthened  under 
the  influence  of  society.  Every  association  of  prison- 
ers must  pervert,  in  greater  or  less  d^ree,  but  can  never 
reform,  those  of  whom  it  is  composed.  The  obdurate 
offender,  perpetually  brooding  on  evU,  even  though  he 
utter  no  audible  word,  will  impart  to  ■  the  ' 
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something  of  liis  own  hardness  of  heart.  Ave  we  not 
told  by  the  poet,  that  sheep  and  swioe  take  contagion 
from  one  of  their  number,  and  even  a  grape  is  spoiled 
hy  another  grape  ? 

"  Dedit  banc  contngio  Inbem, 

EC  dabltiD  plnres;  sluut  gfsi^  Cotus  lu  ngris 

Unius  soabie  oadit,  et  pomglns  porei, 

Ubngue  amtpecia  Uvorem  dadt  aft  uwa."  ' 

From  the  inherent  nature  of  thii^s,  this  contagion 
must  be  prop^ated  by  the  Congregate  system,  while 
the  Separate  system  does  all  that  man  can  do  to  restrain 
it.  By  the  latter,  as  successfully  administered,  the  pris- 
oner is,  in  the  first  place,  withdrawn,  so  far  as  possible 
by  human  means,  from  all  bad  influences,  wlule,  in  the 
second  place,  he  is  brought  under  the  operation  of  good 
influences.  The  mind  is  naturally  diverted  from  thick- 
coming  schemes  of  crime,  and  turned  to  thoughts  of 
virtue.  What  in  it  is  bad,  if  not  entirely  subdued,  is 
weakened  by  inactivity,  while  the  good  is  prompted  to 
constant  exercise. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  then,  on  grounds  of  reason, 
independent  of  experience,  that  the  Separate  system  is 
better  calculat-ed  to  promote  that  great  object  of  Prison 
DJsciphne,  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  With  tliis 
recommendation  alone  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  re- 
sard  of  aH  who  feel  that  the  return  of  a  single  sinner 


But  a  further  object  is  secured.  As  the  prisoners 
never  see  one  another,  they  leave  the  penitentiary,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  punishment,  literally  unknowii^ 
and  unknowiL  In  iUuatration  of  this  fact,  the  del^htful 
incident  is  mentioned,  that  the  keeper  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Penitentiary  once  recognized  three  i^ersoos  at  the 
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same  place,  engaged  in  honest  labor,  who  had  been  in  his 
ciistody  as  convicts,  though  neither  knew  the  career  of  the 
other  two.  Dischai^ed  prisoners  are  thiis  enabled  to  sKde 
back  into  the  eommimity,  without  the  chilhng  fear  of 
untimely  Tecognition  by  those  witli  whom  they  congre- 
gated in  the  penitentiary.  They  cannot  escape  the 
memory  of  the  punishment  they  Imve  endured ;  but  the 
brand  is  not  upon  the  forehead.  They  are  eneoui-aged 
to  honest  exertion  by  the  hope  of  retrieving,  on  a  distant 
spot  and  under  a  new  name,  the  fair  chameter  they  have 
lost ;  wlule,  on  the  other  hand,  if  evil-minded,  they  have 
no  associations  of  the  prison  to  renew,  or  to  stimulate  to 
conspiracy  against  society. 

A  system  of  Prison  Discipline  with  these  benign  fea- 
tures must  long  ago  have  conimended  itself  to  general 
acceptance,  if  it  had  not  been  opposed  with  exceptional 
ardor  on  grounds  which,  though  in  reality  little  tena- 
ble, are  calculated  to  exercise  influence  over  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  of  men. 

The  iirat  objection  is,  that  it  is  productive  of  insan- 
ity, from  an  unnatural  deprivation  of  society.  Howev- 
er just  this  may  be  when  directed  against  the  Solitary 
system,  it  is  inapplicable  to  what  is  called  the  Separate 
system,  which  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  society,  and, 
as  practically  administered  at  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where, supplies  both  society  and  labor  in  ample  meas- 
ure. If  the  prisoner  is  not  indulged  witli  society  enough, 
ic  is  a  fault  in  the  administration  of  the  system,  and  not 
in  the  system  itself  In  the  publications  of  the  Boston 
I'rison  Discipline  Society,  elaborate  tables  have  been 
arranged  showing  a  tendency  to  insanity  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary at  Philadelphia ;  but  careful  and  candid  inquiry 
will  demonstrate  that  these  are  founded  in  misappraben- 
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sion,  and  will  exonerate  that  institution  from  such  im- 
putation. The  highest  authorities  in  medicine  have  dis- 
tinctly declared,  that  the  Separate  system,  if  properly 
administered,  with  labor  and  conversation,  does  not  af- 
fect the  reason.  The  names  of  Es(iuirol  and  Louia  give 
to  this  opinion  the  stroi^est  sanction  of  science  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  The  same  conclusion  was  af- 
firmed with  precision  and  fervor  by  Lflut,  in  an  elaborate 
memoir  before  the  Institute  of  France,  and  also  by  the 
Scientific  Coi^ress  assembled  at  Padua  in  1843,  and  at 
Lucca  in  1844. 

The  second  objection  charges  the  Separate  system 
with  1-ieing  unfavorable  to  health,  as  compared  with  the 
Congregate  system.  In  reply  we  merely  say,  that  the 
great  names  in  medicine  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred expressly  deny  that  it  has  any  influence  in  short- 
ening  life ;  while  a  statistical  comparison  of  several  pen- 
itentiaries conducted  on  the  Congregate  system  with 
the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary  attests  the  superiority  of 
tlie  latter  in  this  respect. 

The  third  and  last  objection  is  founded  on  the  in- 
creased expense  of  the  Separate  system.  The  Congre- 
gaite  system  is  recommended  by  su^estions  of  economy 
and  clamors  of  cupidity.  It  is  said  to  be  put  into 
operation  at  less  cost,  and  afterwards  to  support  itself, 
and  even  to  bring  profit  to  the  State.  We  are  sorry 
to  believe  that  this  consideration  has  had  an  exten- 
sive influence.  It  is  humiliating  to  suppose  that  Gov- 
ernment would  hesitate  to  adopt  a  system  founded  on 
enlightened  humanity  because  another  m^ht  be  had 
for  less  money,  —  counting  the  unworthy  gain  or  the 
petty  economy  as  of  higher  eonsecLuence  than  the  ref- 
ormation of  an  offender.     Such  a  course  were  unworthy 
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of  our  civilii:ation.  The  State  haa  sacred  duties  to 
the  unfoi'tunate  men  it  takes  into  its  ciistody.  It 
must  see  not  only  that  they  receive  no  harm,  but 
that  they  enjoy  all  means  of  improvement  consistent 
with  their  condition,  —  that,  while  their  bodies  are 
clothed  and  fed,  their  souls  are  not  left  naked  and  hun- 
gry. It  assLunes  the  place  of  parent,  and  owes  a  parent's 
care  and  kindness ;  or  rather,  when  we  consider  that  the 
State  itself  ia  child  of  the  people,  may  we  not  say  that 
it  should  emulate  that  famous  Epman  charity,  so  often 
illustrated  by  Ait,  which  descended  into  the  darkuess 
of  a  dungeon,  to  afford  an  exuberant,  health-giving 
bosom  to  the  exhausted  being  from  whom  it  drew  its 
own  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  uncompromising  hostility  the 
Separate  system  has  encountered,  it  wins  constant  favor. 
Many  prisons  are  built  on  this  plan,  and  experience 
comes  to  confirm  the  suggestions  of  humanity  and  sci- 
,ence.  The  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  winch  fiist 
proved  ita  superiority,  was  followed  in  1833  by  one 
at  Pittsbui^  and  by  a  County  Prison  at  Alleghany, 
and  in  1841  by  another  County  Prison,  on  the  same 
system,  at  Harrisburg.  In  1834  New  Jersey  followed 
the  example  of  her  neighbor  State,  and  established  a 
penitentiary  on  this  system  at  Trenton. 

Commissions  from  foreign  governments,  after  visiting 
the  different  prisons  of  the  United  States,  have  all  re- 
ported emphatically  in  favor  of  the  Separate  system :  as, 
that  of  Beaumont, and  De  ToecLueville  to  the  French 
Government,  in  1831 ;  of  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  English, 
in  1834 ;  of  Dr.  Julius  to  the  Prussian,  in  1836,  aft«r 
a  most  careful  perambulation  of  all  the  prisons  of  the 
country ;  of  Demeta  and  Blouet  to  the  French,  in  1837, 
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—  being  the  second  Cominission  from  the  same  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  of  Neilson  and  Mondelet  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  in  1836. 

In  accordance  with  these  recommendationa,  i 
piisons  have  heen  built  or  are  now  bnilding  in  I 
In  England  a  model  prison  has  been  constructed  at  Pen- 
tonville,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  prison  in  the  world. 
In  the  late  Report  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Prisons, 
laid  on  the  table  of  Parliament  during  its  last  session, 
it  was  expressly  declared,  from  the  experience  gained  in 
the  Pentonville  prison,  "  that  the  separation  of  one  pris- 
oner from  another  is  indispensable  as  the  basis  of  any 
sound  system."  As  long  ago  as  1843,  no  less  than  sev- 
enteen prisons  on  this  principle  were  built  or  building 
in  different  counties  of  England,  and  several  in  Scot- 
land. In  France  the  whole  subject  has  undergone  most 
thorough  discussion  by  the  press,  and  also  in  debate 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Among  the  worts  now 
before,  us  is  a  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages, 
iiUed  by  a  report  of  this  debate,  with  notes,  which 
ended  in  the  passage  of  a  law  dnring  the  last  summer 
appropriating  ninety  millions  of  francs  for  the  building 
of  thirty  prisons  on  the  Separate  system.  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  France  and  England. 

Similar  testimony  comes  from  other  quarters :  from 
Prussia,  where  five  prisons  on  this  system  have  been 
buUt ;  from  Denmark,  where  ten  are  now  building ; 
from  Sweden,  where  eight  are  building  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  monarch,  who,  when  Prince  Oscar,  wrote 
ably  in  advocacy  of  the  Separate  system ;  from  Norway, 
where  one  is  now  biuldii^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chris- 
tiania ;  from  Poland,  where  one  has  long  been  in  ex- 
istence, and  three  others  are  nearly  completed ;  from 
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Hungary,  where  a  project  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Diet  for  the  erection  of  ten  on  the  Separate  system ; 
from  Holland,  where  one  is  about  to  be  erected  on  the 
plan  of  PentonviUe ;  from  Belgium,  wliich  has  yielded 
to  the  Separate  system,  and  has  even  engrafted  it  upon 
the  famous  Ma-ison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  the  model  of  our 
Auburn  Prison ;  from  the  Duchy  of  Nassau ;  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden;  from  rrankfort-on-the-Main ; 
from  Hambui^;  from  Geneva,  in  Switzerland:  in  all 
of  which  prisons  on  this  system  are  built  or  are  brald- 
incr.  From  poor,  distracted  Spain  proceeds  the  same 
testimony. 

To  this  array  of  authorities  and  examples  may  be 
added  two  names  of  commanding  weight  in  all  matters  of 
Prison  Discipline,  —  Edward  Livingston  and  Miss  Dix. 
The  &cst,  whose  high  fortune  it  was  to  refine  jurispru- 
dence by  his  pliiianthropy,  as  he  had  illumined  it  by 
his  genius  and  strengthened  it  by  his  learning,  in  his 
Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline, 
as  long  ^o  as  1827,  urged  with  classical  eloquence  a 
system  of  "  seclusion,  accompanied  by  moral,  religious, 
and  scientific  instruction,  and  useful  manual  labor." 
Miss  Dix,  after  attentive  survey  of  different  systems 
throi^hout  our  country,  fervently  enforces,  as  well  in 
the  publication  now  before  us  as  in  her  Memorials,  the 
merits  of  the  Separate  system,  and  of  its  administration 
in  Pennsylvania. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  voices  of  civilized  nations, 
by  a  rare  harmony,  concurred  in  sanctioning  the  Sepa- 
rate system,  if  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society  had 
notraised  a  persistent  note  of  discord,  which  has  gone 
on  with  a  most  unmusical  crescendo.  As  the  solitary 
champion  of  an  imperfect  system  which  the  world  is 
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renouncing,  it  has  eontended  with  earnestness,  -which 
has  often  become  prej^idiee,  and  with  insensibility  to 
acenmulating  facta,  which  was  injustice.  With  frank- 
ness, as  with  sorrow,  we  allude  to  the  sinister  influence 
it  has  exercised  over  this  question,  particulfirly  throi^h- 
out  the  Northern  States.  But  the  truth  which  has  been 
proclaimed  abroad  need  not  be  delicately  minced  at 
home.  We  do  not  jom  with  the  recent  English  writer, 
who,  among  many  harsher  suggestions,  speaks  of  tlie 
"misrepresentation,"  the  "trickery,"  the  "imposture"' 
of  the  Society  or  its  agent,— nor  with  Moreau-Chris- 
tophe,  who  says,  "La  SgcUt4  des  Prisons  d-  Boston,  a  jwrS 
haine  &  mort  au  system  de  Fkiladelpkie" ;'^  for  we  know 
well  the  honesty  and  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
prisoners  which  animate  its  Secretary,  and  we  feel  per- 
suaded that  he  will  gladly  abandon  the  deadly  war 
which  he  wages  against  the  Separate  system,  when 
he  sees  it  as  it  is  now  regarded  by  the  science  and 
humanity  of  the  civilized  world.  But  we  feel  that  his 
exertions,  which  in  some  departments  of  Prison  Disci- 
pUne  have  been  productive  of  incalculable  good,  for 
which  his  memory  will  be  blessed,  on  this  important 
question  have  done  harm.  In  his  Reports  he  has  never 
failed  to  present  aU  the  evil  of  the  Separate  system, 
particularly  as  administered  in  Philadelphia,  sometimes 
even  drawing  upon  liis  imagination  for  facts,  while  he 
has  carefully  withheld  the  testimony  in  its  favor.  This 
beneficent  system  and  its  meritorious  supportei-s  are 
held  up  to  obloquy,  and  the  wide  circle  that  confided 
implicitly  in  his  Reports  are  cons^ed  to .  darkness 
with  regard  to  its  true  character  and  its  general  recep- 
tion abroad. 

1  Adshend,  pp.  127, 120.  ^  Bevus  P^niteiitiaire,  Tom.  IT.  p  E38. 
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One  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  Separate 
system  at  the  present  moment,  whose  work  of  elaborate 
argument  and  detail  now  lies  before  us,  la  Suringar, 
called  sometimes  the  Howard  of  Holland,  who  had  si"- 
nalized  himself  by  previous  opposition  to  it.  He  says, 
"  I  am  now  completely  emancipated  from  my  former 
error.  This  error  I  do  not  bluah  to  confess  openly.  The 
same  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  opinions  of  Julius 
in  Prussia,  of  Crawford  in  England,  of  Berenger  and 
Demetz  in  France,  and  of  all  men  of  good  faith,  who 
are  moved,  in  their  researches,  only  by  the  suggestions 
of  conscience,  unswayed  by  prejudice  or  pride  of  opin- 
ion," Perhaps  in  these  changes  of  opinion  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society  may  find 
an  example  which  he  will  not  be  unwilling  to  follow  ; 
and  it  may  be  for  us  to  welcome  him  as  a  cordial  feUow- 
laborer  in  the  conscientious  support  of  what  he  has  for 
a  long  period  most  conscientiously  attacked. 

From  this  rapid  survey  it  will  be  seen  that  our  con- 
victions and  sympathies  are  with  the  Separate  system. 
Nothing  in  Prison  Discipline  seems  clearer  than  the 
general  duty  of  removing  prisoners  from  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  association,  even  though  silent.  But 
we  are  not  insensible  to  the  encouragement  and  succor 
which  prisoners  might  derive  fiom  companionship  with 
■those  straggling  like  themselves.  It  was  a  wise  remark 
of  the  English  Professor,  that  "  students  are  the  best 
professors  to  each  other  "  ;  and  the  experience  of  Mrs. 
Famham,.the  matron  of  the  female  convicts  at  Sing- 
Sing,  shows  that  this  same  principle  is  not  without  its 
effect  even  among  classes  of  convicts.  Perhaps  the  Sep- 
arate system  might  be  modiiiod,  so  as  to  admit  instruc- 
tion and  labor  together,  in  a  small  class,  selected  after  a 
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probationaiy  period  of  separation,  as  specially  worthy 
of  this  indu^ence  and  confidence.  Such  a  modification 
was  contemplated  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Livingston, 
and  would  seem  to  find  favor  with  Von  Eaumer  in  his 
recent  work  on  America.  This  pdvilege  can  he  im- 
parted to  those  only  who  have  shown  tliemselves  so  ex- 
emplary that  their  society  seems  to  be  uncontaminating. 
But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  any  subtile 
alchemy  by  which  their  purity  may  be  determined,  so  as 
to  justify  a  departure  from  the  general  rule  of  separation. 
Finally,  we  would  commend  this  subject  to  the  at- 
tention of  aU.  In  the  language  of  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
a  judge  of  emmence  in  the  last  centuiy,  "  No  rank  or 
condition  of  life,  no  uprightness  of  heart,  no  prudence 
or  circumspection  of  conduct,  should  teach  any  man  to 
conclude  that  he  may  not  one  day  be  deeply  interested 
in  these  researches."  There  are  considerations  of  self-in- 
terest which  may  move  those  who  do  not  incline  to  labor 
for  others,  unless  with  ultimate  advantage  to  themselves, 
But  all  of  true  benevolence,  and  justly  appreciatii^  the 
duties  of  the  State,  will  join  in  effort  for  the  poor  pris- 
oner, deriving  from  his  inferior  condition  new  motives 
to  action,  that  it  may  be  true  of  the  State,  as  of  law, 
that  the  very  least  feels  its  care,  as  the  greatest  is  not 
exempt  from  its  power.  In  the  progress  of  an  enlight- 
ened Prison  Discipline,  it  may  be  hoped  that  our  peni- 
tentiaries wiU  become  in  reality,  if  not  in  name.  Houses 
of  Reformation,  and  that  convicts  will  be  treated  with 
scrupulous  regard  for  their  well-being,  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual,  to  the  end,  that,  when  they  are  allowed 
to  mingle  again  with  society,  they  may  feel  symijathy 
with  virtue  and  detestation  of  vice,  and,  when  wiser, 
may  be  better  men. 
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In  the  promotion  of  this  cause,  the  city  of  Boston  at 
this  moment  occupies  a  position  of  signal  advantage. 
It  has  detflrmined  to  erect  a  new  county  jail,  and  the 
plana  ai-e  still  under  consideration.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  plan  it  adopts  and  the  system  of  disci- 
pHne  it  recognizes  will  become  an  example.  No  nar- 
row prejudice  and  no  unworthy  economy  should  pre- 
vent the  example  from  being  such  as  becomes  a  city  of 
the  wealth,  refinement,  and  humanity  of  Boston.  It  is 
a  common  boast,  that  her  schools  and  various  institu- 
tions of  beneiicence  are  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
prison  about  to  be  erected  should  share  this  boast.  Let 
it  he  the  best  in  the  world.  Let  it  be  the  model  prison, 
not  only  to  oiu^  own  country,  but  to  other  countries. 
The  rule  of  separation,  considered  of  such  importance 
among  the  ripe  convicts  of  the  penitentiary,  is  of  greater 
necessity  still  in  a  prison  which  will  receive  before 
trial  both  innocent  and  guilty.  From  the  first  moment 
he  is  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  law,  the  prisoner 
should  be  cut  off  from  aU  association,  by  woi-d  or  sight, 
with  fellow-prisoners.  The  State,  as  his  temporaiy 
guardian,  mindful  of  his  weakness,  owes  him  this  pro- 
tection and  this  means  of  reformation. 

The  ahsolute  separation  of  prisoners,  so  that  they  can 
neither  see,  hear,  nor  touch  each  other,  is  the  pole-star 
of  Prison  Discipline.  It  is  the  Alpha,  or  beginning,  as 
the  reformation  of  the  offender  is  the  Omega,  or  the 
end.  It  is  this  principle,  when  properly  administered, 
which  irradiates  with  heavenly  light  even  the  darkness 
of  the  dungeon,  driving  far  away  the  intrusive  legion  of 
unclean  thoughts,  and  introducing  in  their  vacant  place 
the  purity  of  religion,  the  teachings  of  virtue,  the  solace 
of  society,  and  the  comfort  of  hope.     In  this  spirit  let 
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US  iDuild  our  prisons.  The  jdl  will  no  longer  be  a 
chainel-house  of  living  men ;  the  ceU  wiU  ceaae  to  be 
the  tomb  where  is  buried  what  is  more  precious  than 
the  body,  —  a  human  soul.  From  theii-  iron  gates  let  us 
erase  that  doom  of  despair, 

'■  All  hope  abandon,  ya  who  enter  in," 
and  inscribe  words  of  gentleness,  encouragement,  love. 
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LeCTUEE   BErORE  THE   BoSTOB   LyCEUM,   DELIVERED   IN  TEB   rEDEKAI. 

Stkeet  Theatre,  FEBK¥AHr  18,  1840. 


"  T  HAVE  lost  a  day,"  waa  the  exclamation  of  the  vir- 
A.  tuous  Eoman  Emperor,  —  "  for  on  this  day  I  have 
done  no  good  thing."  The  Arch  of  Titus  still  stands 
midway  between  the  Forum  and  the  Colosseum,  and 
the  curious  traveller  discerns  the  golden  candlesticks  of 
concLuered  Judtea  sculptured  on  its  marble  sides ;  but 
this  monument  of  triimiph,  and  the  memory  it  per[5et- 
uates  of  the  veteran  legions  of  Eome  and  the  twenty 
cohorts  of  allies  before  whose  swords  the  sacred  city 
yielded  its  life  in  terrible  Are  and  blood,  give  not  to 
the  conqueror  such  true  glory  as  sprii^s  from  these 
words,  —  destined  to  endui'e  long  after  the  arch  has 
crumbled  to  dust,  and  when  the  triumph  it  seeks  to 
perpetuate  has  passed  from  the  minds  of  men.  ;  That 
day  was  not  lost.  On  no  day  wast  thou  so  great  or 
beneficent  as  when  thou  gavest  this  eternal  lesson  to 
man.  Across  the  ages  it  still  reaches  innumerable 
hearts,  even  as  it  penetrated  the  friendly  bosoms  that 
throbbed  beneath  its  first  utterance.  The  child  learns 
it,  and  receives  a  new  impulse  to  labor  and  goodness. 
There  are  few,  whether  old  or  young,  who  do  not  recog- 
nize it  as  more  than  a  victory. 
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If  I  undertake  to  dweR  on  the  suggestions  of  this 
theme,  it  is  because  it  seems  to  me  especially  appro- 
priate to  the  young,  at  whose  request  I  have  the  honor 
of  appearing  before  you.  My  subject  is  the  Value  of 
Time,  and  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  best  employed.  I 
shall  attempt  nothing  elaborate,  but  simply  gather  to- 
gether illustrations  and  examples,  which,  though  trite 
and  familial',  will  at  least  be  pmetical. 


The  value  of  time  is  one  of  our  earliest  ! 
tai^ht  at  the  mother's  knee,  even  with  the  alphabet,  — 
"  ^  is  a  sli:^gard,"  —  confirmed  by  the  maxims  of  Poor 
Kichard,  printed  at  the  end  of  almanacs,  and  stamped 
on  handkerchiefs,  —  further  enforced  by  the  examples 
of  the  copy-book,  as  the  young  fingers  first  learn  to  join 
words  together  by  the  mt^ical  art  of  writing.  Fable 
comes  in  aid  of  precept,  and  the  venerable  figure^  of 
Time  is  depicted  to  the  receptive,  almost  believii^, 
imagination  of  childhood,  as  winged,  and  also  bald  on 
the  top  and  back  of  the  head,  with  a  single  tuft  of  hair 
on  the  forehead,  signifyii^  that  whoso  would  detain  it 
must  seize  it  by  the  forelock.  With  such  lessons  and 
pictures  the  child  is  trained.  Moralist,  preacher,  and 
poet  also  enforce  these  teachmgs;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  time,  the  importance  of  industry,  and  the 
excellence  of  labor  become  commonplaces  of  exhortar 
tion. 

Tlie  value  of  time  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  —  "  Time 
is  money."  It  is  so  because  its  employment  brings 
money.  But  it  is  more.  It  is  knowlei^e.  Still  more, 
it  is  virtue.'  Nor  is  it  creditable  to  the  character  of  the 
world  that  the  proverb  has  taken  this  material  and 
mercenary  complexion,  as  if  money  wei-e  the   highest 
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good  and  tlie  strongest  recommendation.  ^  Time  is  more 
than  money.  It  brings  what  money  cannot  piirchaae. 
It  has  in  its  lap  all  the  learning  of  the  Past,  the  spoils 
of  Antiquity,  the  priceless  treasures  of  knowledge. 
Who  would  barter  these  for  gold  or  silver  ?  But  knowl- 
edge is  a  means  only,  and  not  an  end.  It  is  valuable  be- 
cause it  promotes  the  welfare,  the  development,  and  the 
pri^ess  of  man.  >A.nd  the  highest  value  of  time  is  not 
even  in  knowledge,  but  in  the  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  i~ 

Time  is  opportunity.  Little  or  much,  it  may  be  the 
occasion  of  usefulness.  It  is  the  point  desired  by  the 
philosopher  where  to  plant  the  lever  that  shall  move 
the  world.  It  is  the  napkin  in  which  ai'e  wi'apped, 
not  only  the  talent  of  silver,  but  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  fruits  of  virtue.  Saving  time,  we  save  all 
these.  Employing  time  to  the  best  advantage,  we  exer- 
cise a  true  thrift.  Here  is  a  wise  parsimony ;  here  is  a 
sacred  avarice.  To  each  of  us  the  passing  day  is  of  the 
same  dimensions,  nor  can  any  one  by  taking  thoi^ht 
add  a  moment  to  its  hours.  But  though  unable  to  ex- 
tend their  duration,  he  may  swell  them  with  works. 
■  It  is  customary  to  say, "  Take  care  of  the  small  sums, 
and  the  large  will  take  care  of  themselves."  AVith  equal 
wisdom  and  more  necessity  may  it  be  said,  "  Watch  the 
minutes,  and  the  hours  and  day^  will  be  safe."  The 
moments  are  precious ;  they  are  gold  filings,  to  be  care- 
fully preserved  and  melted  into  the  rich  ingot. 

Time  is  the  measure  of  Hfe  on  earth.  Its  enjoyment  is 
life  itself.  Its  divisions,  its  days,  its  hours,  its  minutes, 
are  fractions  of  this  heavenly  gift.  Every  moment  that 
flies  over  our  heads  takes  from  the  future  and  gives  to 
the  irrevocable  past,  shortening  by  so  much  the  measure 
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of  OTiT  days,  aljridging  by  so  much  the  means  of  meful- 
ness  committed  to  our  hands.  Before  the  voice  which 
uow  addresses  you  shaU  die  away  in  the  ah,  another 
hour  will  have  passed,  and  we  shall  all  have  advanced 
by  another  st^e  towards  the  final  goal  on  earth. 
Wast«  or  sacrifice  of  time  is,  then,  waste  or  sacrifice 
of  life  itself:  it  is  partial  suicide. 

The  moments  lost  in  listlessness  or  sq^uandered  in 
unprofitable  dissipation,  gathered  into  ^gregates,  are- 
hours,  day»,  weeks,  months,  years.  The  daily  sacrifice 
of  a  single  hour  during  a  year  comes  at  its  end  to 
thirty-six  workii^  days,  allowing  ten  hours  to  the  day,  — 
an  amount  of  time,  if  devoted  exclusively  to  one  object, 
ample  for  the  adiuisitjon  of  important  knowledge,  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  inconceivable  good.  Imagine, 
if  you  please,  a  solid  month  dedicated,  without  interrup- 
tion, to  a  smgle  purpose, — to  the  study  of  a  new  language, 
an  untried  science,  an  unexplored  field  of  history,  a  fresh 
department  of  philosophy,  or  to  some  new  sphere  of 
action,  some  labor  of  humanity,  some  godlike  charity,  — 
and  what  visions  must  not  rise  of  untold  accumulations 
of  knowledge,  of  uimuinbered  deeds  of  goodness !  Who 
of  us  does  not  each  day,  m  manifold  ways,  sacrifice  these 
precious  moments,  these  golden  hours  ? 

There  is  a  legeiid  of  Mohammed  which  teaches  how 
much  may  be  crowded  into  a  moment.  It  is  said  tirat 
he  was  suddenly  taken  up  by  an  angel,  and  borne  be- 
yond the  flaming  Ijounds  of  space,  where  he  beheld  the 
wondera  of  Heaven  and  HeU,  the  bUss  of  the  faithful 
and  the  torments  of  the  damned  in  measureless  variety, 
and  wa^  then  returned  to  the  spot  of  eai-th  from  which 
he  had  been  lifted,  —  all  in  so  short  a  time  that  the 
water  had  not  entirely  run  out  of  the  pitcher  which 
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he  let  fall  from  his  liands  when  lie  was  borne  up- 
wards. But  actual  life  furnishes  illustrationa  of  greater 
point.  It  is  related  of  a  celebrated  French  jurist,  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  magistracy,  that  he  composed  a 
learned  and  important  work  in  the  q^uarter  hours  that 
draggled  between  dinner  ordered  and  dinner  served. 
Napoleon  thrected  one  of  his  generals  to  move  on  a 
battery  of  the  enemy,  although  reinforcements  were  in 
sight,  saying,  "  It  will  take  them  fifteen  minutes  to 
reach  tlie  point ;  I  have  always  ohserved  that  these 
fifteen  minutes  decide  great  hattles,"  In  the  currents 
of  common  life  they  are  often  as  decisive  as  in  the 
heady  fight. 

It  would  be  easy,  from  literary  and  pohtical  history, 
from  the  hves  of  aU  who  have  excelled  in  any  way, 
to  accumulate  illustrations  of  the  power  of  industi-y. 
Among  those  who  have  achieved  what  the  world  calls 
greatness,  the  list  might  be  extended  from  Jidius  Ctesar 
to  Napoleon,  whose  feats  of  labor  are  among  the  mar- 
vels of  history.  Nor  should  we  forget  Alfred,  the  father 
of  English  civilization,  whose  better  fame  testifies  also 
to  the  wise  employment  of  time.  Our  own  country, 
this  very  town,  furnishes  a  renowned  example  in  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  Here  I  pronounce  a  name  which  has 
its  own  familiar  echoes.  His  early  studies,  when  a  print- 
er's boy,  —  his  singular  experience  of  life  in  its  ex- 
tremes, —  sounding  in  childhood  aU  the  humilities,  as 
in  maturer  years  he  reached  all  that  was  exalted  in 
place, — the  truant  boy  become  a  teacher  to  the  nations, 
and  pouring  light  upon  the  li^hest  schools  of  science 
and  philosophy,  touching  the  throne  with  hands  once 
blackened  by  types  and  ink,  —  aU  this  must  be  pres- 
ent to  you.     His  first  and  constant  talisman  was  indus- 
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try.  The  autobiography  in  which  he  haa  recorded  his 
progress  in  knowledge  is  a  remarkable  composition, 
where  the  style  flows  like  a  brook  of  transparent  water, 
without  a  ripple  on  its  smooth  surface.  Perhaps  no 
single  book  has  had  greater  influence  in  quickening 
labor  and  the  rigid  economy  of  time,  ovei-comiiig  aU 
obstacles,  among  those  whose  early  life  has  been  chiUed 
by  penuiy  or  darkened  by  neglect.  But  we  must  quali- 
fy our  praise.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  regi-etted  that  the 
lessons  taught  by  Franklin  are  so  little  spiritual  in 
their  character, — that  they  are  bo  material,  so  mun- 
dane, so  fuU.  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  "The 
Almighty  Dollar,"  now  ruling  here  with  sovereign  sway 
^d  masterdom,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Poor  Eich- 
ard.  When  shall  it  be  dethroned  ?  When  shall  the 
thoi^hts,  the  aspirations,  the  poKtics  of  the  land  be 
lifted  from  the  mere  greed  of  gain,  with  an  appetite 
that  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  into  the  serene  region 
of  inflexible  justice  and  universal  benevolence  ?  Could 
we  imagine  the  thrift,  the  worldly  wisdom,  the  practical 
sense,  the  inventive  genius  of  Franklin,  Softened,  exalted, 
illumined,  inspired  by  the  imagination,  the  grace,  the 
aensibmty,  the  heavenly  spirit  of  Channing,  we  should 
behold  a  character  under  whose  influence  our  country 
would  advance  at  onee  in  all  spiritual  as  well  as  mate- 
rial prosperity, — where  money  should  not  be  the  "  main 
chance,"  but  truth,  justice,  righteousness,  drawing  m 
their  train  all  the  goods  of  earth,  and  reflecting  aU  the 
blessings  of  heaven.  Then  would  time  be  tlie  best  ally 
of  man,  and  no  day  would  pass  without  some  good 
thing  done. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Franklin  in  England, 
unUke  in  the  patrician  circumstances  of  his  biith,  edu- 
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cation,  and  life,  most  unlike  in  bis  topics  of  thought 
and  study,  but  resembling  liim  in  the  diligence  and 
constancy  of  labor  marking  his  career,  was  Edward  Gib- 
bon, author  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Eoman  Empire.  He  also  has  left  behind  an  auto- 
bic^raphy,  —  in  style  and  tone  how  unlike  the  simple 
narrative  of  Franklin  I  —  where  in  living  colore  are  de- 
picted the  labors  and  delights  of  a  scholar's  life.  This 
book  has  always  seemed  to  me,  more  than  any  other  in 
the  English  language,  calculated  to  enkindle  the  love 
of  learning,  and  to  train  the  student  for  its  pursuit. 
Here  he  will  find  an  example  and  guide  in  the  various 
fields  of  scholarship,  who  will  challenge  his  admiration 
in  proportion  as  he  shares  the  same  generous  aspiration. 
The  autobiographies  of  Gibbon  and  Franklin  are  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  They  teach  the  same  lesson  of 
labor  and  study  in  different  spheres  of  life  and  to  dif- 
ferent classes  of  minds.  Both  have  rare  esceEence 
as  compositions,  and  constitute  impoi-tant  contributions 
to  that  literature  which  Hlvistrates  the  employment  of 
time. 

Tliere  is  another  character,  of  our  own  age,  whose  ex- 
ample is,  perhaps,  more  direct  and  pi'actical,  especially 
as  described  by  himself:  I  mean  WiUiani  Cobbett.  To 
appreciate  this  example,  you  must  know  something  of 
hia  long  life,  from  early  and  inauspicious  youth  to  vener- 
able year's,  fUled  always  ■with  labors  various,  incessant, 
and  Herculean,  imder  which  his  elastic  nature  seemed  to 
i-iso  with  renewed  strength.  He  died  in  1835,  supposed 
to  be  seventy-three  years  of  age,  although  the  exact 
date  of  his  birth  was  never  known,  and  such  was  the 
position  he  had  acquired  tliat  he  was  characterized  at 
that  time,  even  by  hostile  pens,  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
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markaUe  men  whom  England,  fertile  in  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, ever  produced.  The  lapse  of  little  more  than 
ten  years  has  begun  to  obscure  his  memory.  It  -wiR 
be  for  posterity  to  determine  whether  he  has  connected 
his  name  with  those  great  causes  of  human  improve- 
ment which  send  their  influence  to  iatwre  ages,  and  are 
destined  to  be  the  only  consideration  on  which  fame 
hereafter  wiE  be  awarded  or  preserved.  But  the  mem- 
ory of  his  labors,  and  fch'e  voice  of  encouragement  to  the 
poor  and  lowly  which  sounds  tliroughout  his  wiitiugs, 
must  always  be  refreshing  to  those  whose  hopes  of 
future  usefulness  are  clouded  by  discouragement  and 
poverty.  There  can  be  none  so  humble  as  not  to  derive 
succor  ftom  his  example.  He  was  conscious  even  to 
vanity  of  his  own  large  powers,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  long  career  surveyed  his  succession  of  labors  —  the 
hundred  volumes  from  his  sleepless  pen,  and  the  wide 
influence  they  had  exercised  —  with  the  self-gratulation 
of  the  miser  in  counting  his  stores  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  son  of  a  poor  farmer,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
ran  away  from  the  paternal  acres,  and  became  for  a  short 
time  copying-clerk  to  a  lawyer,  but,  tiring  soon  of  these 
duties,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  and  found  himself  pri- 
vate in  a  regiment  at  Chatham,  wliich  was  ordered  to 
America.  His  merit  soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  cor- 
poral, and  then  of  seigeant-major.  At  this  time  he  saw 
his  future  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  The 
cuT^umstances  of  this  meeting,  as  described  by  himself 
in  his  own  peculiar  style,  belong  to  this  picture,  while 
they  illustrate  the  subject.  "AVhen  I  first  saw  my 
wife/'  be  writes,  "she  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  I  was 
within  a  month  of  twenty-one.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  sergeant-major  of  artiUeiy,  and  I  was  the  sergeant- 
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major  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  "both  stationed  in  forts  near 
the  city  of  8t  Jolia,  in  the  province  of  New  Brnns- 
wick.  I  sat  in  the  same  room  with  her  for  about  an 
hour,  in  company  with  others,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  she  was  the  very  girl  for  me.  That  I  thought  her 
beautiful  is  certain,  for  that  I  had  always  said  should  be 
an  indispensable  qualification  ;  but  I  saw  in  her  what  I 
deemed  marks  of  that  sobriety  of  conduct  of  which  I 
have  said  so  much,  and  which  flas  been  by  far  the  great- 
est blessing  of  my  life.  It  was  now  dead  of  winter,  and 
of  course  the  snow  several  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  and 
the  weather  piercing  cold.  It  was  my  habit,  when  I  had 
done  my  morning's  writing,  to  go  out  at  break  of  day  to 
take  a  walk  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  our  barracks 
lay.  In  about  three  mornings  after  I  had  first  seen  her,  I 
had,  by  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  me,  got  up  two 
young  men  to  join  me  in  my  walk,  and  our  road  lay  by 
the  house  of  her  father  and  mother.  It  was  hardly  light, 
but  she  was  out  on  the  snow,  scrubbing  out  a  washing- 
tub.  '  That 's  the  girl  for  me ! '  said  I,  when  we  had  got 
out  of  her  hearing."^  To  her  he  plighted  faith.  After 
eight  years  of  service  in  the  army,  and  his  return  to 
England,  he  obtained  his  discharge  and  married  her. 

In  1792  Cobbett  came  to  the  United  States,  living 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  bookseller,  publisher,  au- 
thor, and  libeUer  by  profession.  As  "  Peter  Porcupine  " 
he  is  well  known.  He  shot  his  sharp  and  malicious 
quills  at  the  most  estimable  characters,  —  Franklin,  Jef- 
ferson, Gallatin,  Priestley,  and  even  the  sacred  name 
of  Washington.  A  heavy  judgment  for  libel  hanging 
suspended  over  him,  he  fled  from  America,  and  from 
the  justice  he  had  aroused,  to  commence  in  England  a 

I  Life,  pp.  44,  46. 
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fresh  career  of  un questioned  talents,  unaccountable  in- 
consistency, and  inexhaustible  malignity. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  Cobbett  attached  himself 
warmly  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  whose  behalf  he 
wielded  for  a  while  his  untiring  pen.  At  the  same 
time  be  commenced  business  as  bookseller,  in  which 
he  soon  failed.  In  politics  he  showed  himself  more 
Tory  than  the  most  Tory.  Mr.  Windham,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  made  the  remarkable  declaration, , that  "he 
merited  a  statue  of  gold."  ^  His  Letters  on  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  produced  a  sensation  throughout  Europe.^  The 
celebrated  Swiss  historian.  Von  Muller,  pronoimced  them 
more  eloquent  than  anything  since  Demosthenes.  How 
transitory  is  fame !  These  Letters,  once  so  much  ad- 
mired, which,  with  profane  force,  helped  to  hurst  open 
the  Temple  of  Janus,  happily  closed  by  peace,  are  now- 
forgotten.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  any  library  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  commeuced  his  "  Weekly 
Political  Register,"  which  for  more  than  thirty  years  was 
the  vehicle  of  his  opinions  and  feelings.  But  the  pungent 
Toryism  with  which  he  began  his  career  was  changed 
into  a  more  pungent  Liberalism ;  from  the  oil  of  Conser- 
vatism he  passed  to  the  vinegar  of  Dissent.  He  saw 
all  things  in  a  new  light,  and  with  unsparing  criticism 
pursued  the  men  he  had  recently  extolled.  His  Ish- 
mael  pen  was  turned  against  every  man.  He  wrote 
with  the  hardiliood  of  a  pirate  and  the  ardor  of  a 
patriot.  At  length  he  was  convicted  of  libel,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  poiuids  and  to  he 

1  speech,  AiigaatE,  1803:  Hansard,  XXXVI.  IBM. 

2  Lottsra  to  the  Sight  Honorable  Lord  Haw "  -      -  -  - 
Honorable  Henry  Addington,  on  tho  Paaco  wit 
added  nn  Appendix.    London,  1802. 
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imprisoned  for  two  years.  This  severe  incarceration  he 
never  forgave  or  forgot.  "With  thoughts  of  vengeance 
he  emeiged  from  his  prison  to  unaccustomed  popularity. 
His  "  Eegistei-,"  into  which,  as  into  a  seething  caldron, 
he  weekly  poured  the  venom  of  his  pen,  reached  the 
unprecedented  circulation  of  one  hundred  thousand,  an 
audience  greater  than  was  ever  before  addressed  by 
saint  or  sinner.  The  soul  swells  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  good  that  might  have  been  wrought  by  a  spirit 
elevated  to  the  high  purpose,  having  access  to  so  many 
human  hearts.  His  pen  waxing  in  inveteracy,  and  him- 
self becoming  daily  more  obnoxious  to  the  Govern- 
ment, in  1817,  by  timely  flight,  he  withdrew  from  the 
threatening  storm,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  hngered,  principally  on  Long  Island, 
till  1819,  when  he  wandered  back  to  England,  there  to 
renew  his  strifes  and  rullie  again  the  waters  of  political 
controversy.  As  late  as  1831,  he  was,  for  the  eighth 
time  in  his  life,  brought  into  court  on  a  chaise  of  Kbel. 
The  veteran  libeller,  then  seventy  years  of  age,  de- 
fended himself  in  a  speech  which  occupied  six  hours. 
The  jury  did  not  agree,  —  six  being  for  conviction  and 
six  for  acquittal. 

At  the  general  election  for  the  Reform  Parliament  in 
1832,  Cobbett  was  chosen  member  for  the  borough  of 
Oldliam,  which  seat  he  held  until  June  18,  1835,  when 
his  long,  active,  and  disturbed  career  was  closed  by 
death,  leaving  her  whom  he  had  loved  at  the  wash- 
tub,  amid  the  snows  of  New  Brunswick,  his  honored 
widow. 

His  character  was  unique.  He  was  the  most  em- 
phatic of  writers,  perhaps  the  most  voluminous.  He 
was  foremost  in  the  crew  of  haters ;  he  was 
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of  tiTxiicoata.  Sentiments  uttered  at  one  period  were 
denied  at  anotlier.  At  one  time  he  wrote  of  Paijie 
as  follows  :  "  He  has  done  aU  the  mischief  he  can  in 
the  world,  and  whether  his  carcass  is  at  last  to  he 
suffered  to  rot  on  the  earth  or  to  be  dried  in  the  air 
is  of  very  little  consequence.  Whenever  or  whei-ever 
he  breathes  his  last,  be  will  excite  neither  sorrow  nor 
compassion ;  no  friendly  hand  will  close  his  eyes."  ^ 
Later  in  life,  on  his  second  visit  to  America,  he  ex- 
humed the  bones  of  the  man  he  had  thus  reviled,  and 
bore  them  in  idolatrous  custody  to  the  land  of  his 
birth. 

Besides  his  multitudinous  political  writings,  which  in 
number  remind  us  of  the  cloud  of  "  lociists  warpii^  on 
the  eastern  wind,"  be  produced  several  works  of  gi-eat 
and  deserved  popularity,  —  a  Grammar  of  the  French 
Lai^^e,  written  while  he  rocked  the  cradle  of  his  first 
child,  —  a  Grammar  of  the  Er^lish  Lai^uE^,  —  a  little 
volume,  "  Advice  to  Young  Men,"  —  and  a  series  of 
sketches  entitled  "  Eural  Eides,"  in  which  be  gave  un- 
mixed pleasure  to  friend  and  foe. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Cobbett,  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  picture  of  bis 
marvellous  industry,  which  I  am  able  to  present  in  his 
own  language.  The  labor  which  he  accomplished  testi- 
fies ;  but  in  his  writings  he  often  refers  to  it  with  peculiar 
pride.  He  tells  us  how  he  learned  grammar.  Writing  a 
fair  hand,  he  was  employed  as  copyist  by  the  command- 
ant of  the  garrison  where  he  first  enlisted.  In  his  auto- 
biography he  says  :  "  Being  totally  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  grammar,  I  necessarily  made  many  mistakes.     The 

1  Life  of  Thomas  Pfline  ;  Political  Censor,  No.  V.,  Sept,,  170B  ;  Porcu- 
pine's Works,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  113,  113. 
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Colonel  saw  my  deficiency,  and  strongly  recommended 
study.  I  procured  me  a  Lowth's  Grammar,  and  applied 
myself  to  the  study  of  it  with  unceasing  assiduity.  The 
pains  I  took  cannot  he  descrihed.  I  wrote  the  whole 
Grammar  out  two  or  three  times  ;  I  got  it  hy  heart ;  I 
repeated  it  every  morning  and  every  evening ;  and  when  ' 
on  guard,  I  imposed  on  myself  the  task  of  saying  it  all 
over  once,  every  time  I  was  posted  sentinel."  ^  Would 
that  all  posted  as  sentinels  were  as  well  employed  as  say- 
ing over  to  themselves  the  English  grammar  !  If  every 
common  soldier  could  do  this,  there  would  he  little  fear 
of  war.  The  evil  spirits  were  supposed  to  he  driven 
away  by  an  Ave  Maria  or  a  word  of  prayer.  Tlie  gram- 
mar would  he  as  potent.  "  Terrible  as  an  anny  with 
grammars "  would  be  more  than  "  Terrible  as  an  aimy 
mth  banners." 

In  his  "Advice  to  Young  Men"  Cobbett  says:  "For my 
part,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  owe  more  of  my  great  labors 
to  my  strict  adherence  to  the  precepts  that  I  have  here 
given  you  tlian  to  aU  the  natural  abilities  with  which  I 
have  been  endowed ;  for  these,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  amount,  would  have  been  of  comparatively  little 
use,  even  aided  by  great  sobriety  and  abstinence,  if  I 
had  not  in  early  hfe  contracted  the  blessed  habit  of 
husbanding  well  my  time.  To  this,  more  than  to  any 
other  thing,  I  owed  my  very  extraordinary  promotion  in 
the  army.  I  was  olioays  ready.  If  I  had  to  mount 
guard  at  ten,  I  was  ready  at  nine ;  never  did  any  man  or 

any  thing  wait  one  moment  for  me My  custom  was 

this :  to  get  up  in  summer  at  daylight,  and  in  winter  at 
four  o'clock ;  shave,  dress,  even  to  the  putting  of  my 
sword-belt  over  my  shoulder,  and  having  my  sword  ly- 
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lag  Oil  the  talile  before  me,  ready  to  bang  by  my  side. 
Then  I  ate  a  bit  of  cheese  or  pork  and  bread.  Then  I 
prepared  my  report,  which  was  filled  up  as  fast  as  the 
companies  brought  me  in  the  materials.  After  this  I 
had  an  hour  or  two  to  read  before  the  time  came  for 
'  any  duty  out  of  doors."  ' 

At  a  later  period  of  life,  when  his  condition  was 
entirely  cliaoged,  and  his  name  as  a  writer  was  in  all 
men's  mouths,  be  thus  describes  bis  habits.  "  I  hardly 
ever  eat  more  than  twice  a  day,  —  when  at  home,  never, 
—  and  I  never,  if  I  can  well  avoid  it,  eat  any  meat 
later  than  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  I  drinh  a 
little  tea  or  milk-and-water  at  the  usual  tea-time  (about 
seven  o'clock).  I  go  to  bed  at  eight,  if  I  can.  I  write 
or  read  from  alwut  four  to  about  eight,  and  then,  hungry 
as  a  hunter,  I  go  to  breakfast."  ^ 

In  another  place  he  recounts  with  especial  satisfaction 
a  conversation  at  which  he  was  present,  one  of  the 
parties  to  which  was  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  famous  ag- 
ricxilturist  and  correspondent  of  Washington.  "  I  once 
heard  Sir  John  Sinclair,"  he  says,  "  ask  Mr.  Cochrane 
Johnstone  whether  he  meant  to  have  a  son  of  his,  then 
a  little  boy,  taught  Latin.  '  No,'  said  Mr.  Johnstone, 
'but  I  mean  to  do  something  a  great  deal  better  for 
him.'  '  What  is  that  ? '  said  Sir  John.  '  Why,'  said  the 
other,  'teach  him  to  shave  with  cold  water  and  without 


With  this  pertinacious  devotion  to  labor,  and  this 
unparalleled  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  Cobbett  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  blandishments  of  domestic  life. 
The  hundred-armed  giant  of  the  press,  he  always  had  an 

I  Advioa  to  Young  Men,  pp.  86,  36.  ^  Life,  p.  137, 

»  Advice  to  Yoniig  lien,  p.  3t. 
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arm  for  his  cliild.  "  For  my  own  part/'  he  says,  "  how 
many  days,  liow  many  mouths,  all  put  together,  have  I 
spent  with  habies  in  my  arms !  My  time,  when  at 
home,  and  when  babies  were  going  on,  waa  chiefly  di- 
vided between  the  pen  and  the  baby.  I  have  fed  them 
and  put  them  to  sleep  hundreds  of  times,  though  there 
were  servants  to  whom  the  task  might  have  been  trans- 
ferred. Yet  I  have  not  been  effeminate;  I  have  not 
been  idle ;  I  have  not  been  a  waster  of  time."  "  Many 
a  score  of  papers  have  1  written  amidst  the  noise  of 
children,  and  in  my  whole  life  never  bade  them  be 
stm.  "When  they  grew  up  to  be  big  enough  to  gallop 
about  the  house,  I  have,  in  wet  weather,  when  they 
could  not  go  out,  written  the  whole  day  amidst  noise 
that  would  have  made  some  authors  half  mad.  It  never 
annoyed  me  at  all."  ^ 

These  passages  are  lilie  windows  in  his  life,  through 
which  we  discern  his  character,  where  the  domestic  af- 
fections seem  to  vie  with  the  sense  of  time. 

No  pei'son  can  become  familiar  with  the  career  of 
Cobbett  without  recognizing  regular  habits  of  industry  as 
the  potent  means  of  producing  impoi-tant  results.  Did 
the  hour  permit,  it  would  be  pleasant  and  instructive  to 
review  the  career  of  another  distinguished  character, 
.whose  writings  have  added  much  to  the  happiness  of 
his  age,  and  whose  rare  feats  of  labor  illustrate  the  same 
truth :  I  mean  the  author  of  "  "Waverley."  There  are 
points  of  comparison  or  contrast  between  Cobbett  and 
Scott  which  might  be  presented  at  length.  They  were 
strictly  contemporaries,  spanning  with  their  lives  almost 
the  same  long  tract  of  tima  Tliey  were  the  most  volu- 
minous authors  of  their  B^e,  perhaps  the  most  volumi- 
1  Advice  to  Young  Men,  pp.  112, 194. 
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nous  couple  of  any  age.  Since  the  days  of  Ariosto  no 
writers  Iiad  been  read  by  so  many  persons  as  was  the 
fortune  of  each.  The  marvellous  fecundity  of  Scott 
-was  more  than  matched  by  the  prolific  anergy  of  Cob- 
bett  The  fame  of  the  Scotsman  was  ec^ualled  by  the 
notoriety  of  the  Englishman.  If  one  awakened  our  de- 
light, we  could  not  withhold  from  the  other  our  astonish- 
ment. With  Scott  life  was  a  gala  and  a  festival,  with 
beauty,  wit,  and  bravery.  With  Cobbett  it  was  a  stern 
reality,  perpetuaUy  crying  out,  lil;e  the  witch  in  Macbeth, 
"  I  '11  do,  I  'U  do,  and  1  '11  do."  And  yet  Scott  was  hard- 
ly less  careful  of  time  tlian  his  indefat^ble  contempo- 
rary. His  life  is  a  lesson  of  industry,  and  the  student 
may  derive  instruction  from  his  example.  Both  sought 
in  early  rising  the  propitious  hours  of  labor ;  but  the 
morning  brought  its  rich  incense  to  the  one,  and  its 
vigor  to  the  other.  They  departed  this  life  within  a 
short  period  of  each  other,  casting  and  leaving  behind 
their  voluminous  folds  of  authorship.  The  future  his- 
torian will  note  and  study  these ;  but  the  world,  which 
has  already  dismissed  Cobbett  from  its  presence,  wiU 
liardly  cherish  with  endurii^  affection  the  wiitings  of 
Scott.  He  lived  in  the  Past,  and,  with  ill-directed 
genius,  sought  to  gild  the  force,  the  injustice,  the  in- 
humaidty  of  the  early  ages.  Cobbett  lived  intensely  in 
the  Present,  and  drew  bis  inspiration  from  its  short- 
lived controversies.  For  neither  had  Hope  scattered 
from  her  "pictured  urn"  the  delights  of  an  unborn 
period,  when  the  d^ity  of  Humanity  shall  stand  con- 
fessed. A  greater  fame  than  is  awarded  to  either  will 
be  his  who  hereafter,  with  the  imagination  of  the  one 
and  the  energy  of  the  other,  without  the  spirit  of  Hate 
that  animated  Cobbett,  without  the  spirit  of  Caste  that 
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prevailod  in  Scott,  regarding  life  neither  as  a  festival 
nor  as  a  battle,  forgetting  Cavalier  and  Koundliead  alike, 
and  remembering  only  Universal  Man,  shall  dedicate 
the  labors  of  a  long  life,  not  to  the  Past,  not  to  the 
Present  only,  but  also  to  the  Future,  striving  to  bring 
its  blessings  neai'er  to  all. 

Such  are  gome  of  the  examples  by  wliich  we  learn 
the  constant  lesson  of  the  value  of  time.  ITor  them 
genius  did  much,  but  industry  went  hand  m  hand  with 
this  celestial  guide. 

Here  the  student  may  ask  by  what  rule  time  is  to 
be  arranged  and  apportioned  so  as  to  accomphsli  the 
greatest  results.  If  we  interrogate  the  lives  of  our 
masters  in  this  regard,  we  ahaU  find  no  uniform  rule  as 
to  the  employment  of  the  day,  or  even  the  hours  of 
repose.  The  great  lawyer.  Lord  Coke,  whose  rare  learn- 
ing and  professional  fame  cannot  render  us  insensible  to 
his  brutality  of  character,  has  preserved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  student  some  Latin  verses  setting  forth 
■  the  proper  division  of  the  day,  allowing  six  hours  for 
sleep,  six  for  the  law,  four  for  prayers,  two  for  meals, 
while  all  the  rest,  being  six  hours  more,  is  to  be  lavished 
on  the  sacred  muses,^  Tliese  directions  are  imperfectly 
reproduced  in  two  English  rhymes  :  — 

Six  hours  in  Bleep ;  inlaw's  gravB  study  six  ; 
Font  spend  in  prayer  ;  tUe  rest  on  Nature  fix." 

A  more  estimable  character  than  Lord  Coke,  in  whose 
life  clustered  liteiury  as  well  as  professional  honors.  Sir 
William  Jones,  himseK  a  model  of  the  industry  he  in- 
culcated, has  said  in  a  well-known  distich  :  — 

1  "  Sex  horas  somno,  totidsm  des  legibns  ieqms, 
Quatnor  orabis,  des  Bpuliaqae  duKs; 
Quod  superest  ultto  sncris  laj-gjre  caniienis," 
Co.  LiiT.  64. 
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The  one  hour  here  unappropriated  is  alaaorbed  in  the 
"  all  to  Heaven."  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  another  eminent 
name  in  jurisprudence,  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day  for 
the  fii-st  two  years  after  he  commenced  the  law,  but 
almost  brought  himself  to  the  grave  thereby,  though  of 
a  strong  constitution,  and  he  afterwards  came  down  to 
eight  hours ;  but  he  would  not  advise  anybody  to  so 
much,  —  beheving  that  six  hours  a  day,  with  constancy 
and  attention,  were  sufficient,  and  adding,  that  "  a  man 
must  use  his  body  as  he  would  his  horse  and  his 
stomach,  not  tire  him  at  once,  but  rise  with  an  appe- 
tite," '     Here  is  at  once  example  and  warning. 

Sleep  is  the  most  exacting  of  mastei-s ;  it  must  be 
obeyed.     Couriers   slumber   on   their   horses;    soldiers 
drop  asleep  on  the  field  of  battle,  even  amidst  the  din 
of  war.     In  that  famous  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
English  soldiers  are  said  to  have  slept  while  still  mov- 
ing.    Ambition  and  the  pride  of  victoiy  yield  to  sleep. 
Alexander  slept  on  the  field  of  Arbela,  and  Napoleon 
on  the  field  of  Austerlitz.  '  Bereavement  and  approach-   , 
ing  death  are  foi^otten  in  sleep.     The  convict  sleeps 
in  the  few  hours  before  his  execution.     According  to 
Homer,  sleep  overcomes  even  the  gods,  excepting  Jupiter 
alone.     Its  beneficence  is  equal  to  its  power ;  nor  has 
this  ever  been  pictured  more  wonderfully  than  in  those  , 
agonized  words  of  Macbeth,  where  he  says,  — 
"  MactiBtli  does  murther  sleep,  the  innocent  slaap,  — 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  Eleave  of  oaie, 
Tlie  death  of  each  day's  Ufe,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Natnra's  second  course. 
Chief  nourlsher  [n  life's  feast." 

1  Rosooe,  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Lawyers :  Notes,  pp.  413,  414. 
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The  nile  of  sleep  is  not  the  same  for  all.  There  ari! 
some  mth  whom  its  recLuirements  are  gentle :  a  few 
hours  will  aufflca  But  Buch  casea  are  exceptional. 
The  Jesuits  have  done  much  for  education,  but  on  this 
question  they  seem  to  have  failed.  In  settling  the 
system  for  tlieir  college  at  Clermont,  they  followed 
fcheir  physicians  in  a  rigid  rule.  The  latter  reported 
that  five  hours  were  sufficient,  eix  abundant,  and  seven 
as  much  as  a  youthful  constitution  could  bear  without 
injury.  On  the  other  hand,  Cobbett,  whose  experience 
of  life  was  as  thorough  as  his  diligence,  says  expressly  : 
"  Yotmg  people  require  more  sleep  than  those  that  are 
grown  up :  there  must  be  the  number  of  hours,  and  that 
number  cannot  well  be  on  an  average  leas  than  eight; 
and  if  it  be  more  in  winter-time,  it  is  all  the  better."  ^ 
Geoi^e  the  Third  thought  otherwise,  at  least  for  men. 
A  tradesman,  whom  he  had  asked  to  call  on  Mm  at 
■  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  arriving  behind  the  hour, 
the  King  said,  "  Oh  I  the  great  Mr.  B. !  What  sleep  do 
you  take,  Mr.  B.  ? "  "  Why,  please  your  Majesty,  I  am 
a  man  of  regular  habits ;  I  usually  take  eight  hours." 
"Eight  hours!"  said  the  King;  "that's  too  much,  too 
much.  Six  hours'  sleep  is  enough  for  a  man,  seven  for 
a  woman,  and  eight  for  a  fool,  —  Mr.  B.,  eight  for  a 
fool."  The  opinions  of  physiologists  would  probably 
inchne  with  Mr.  E.,  the  tradesman,  contrary  to  this 
roy^l  authority. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  universal  rule  with 
r^ard  to  the  proper  portion  of  time  for  sleep.  Each 
constitution  of  body  has  its  own  habits ;  nor  can  any 
rule  be  drawn  from  the  lives  of  the  most  industrious,  ex- 
cept of  economy  of  time,  according  to  the  capacity  of 

i  Advico  to  Young  Men,  p.  33. 
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each  person.  The  great  German  scholar  Heyne,  who 
has  shed  such  lustre  on  classical  learning,  in  the  oi-der 
of  his  early  studies  allowed  himself,  for  six  mouths,  only 
two  n^hts'  sleep  hi  a  week.  The  eccentric  Eobert  Hill, 
of  England,  who  passed  his  life  as  a  tailor,  but  by  per- 
severing labor  made  rai'e  attainments  in  Latin,  Greeli, 
and  Hebrew,  was  accustomed  to  sit  up  very  late  into 
the  night,  or  else  to  lise  by  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  that  be  m^ht  iind  time  for  reading  without 
prejudice  to  his  trade,  and  although  of  a  weakly  con- 
stitution, he  accustomed  himself  to  do  very  well  with 
only  two  or  three  hours  of  sleep  .m  the  twenty-four,  and 
he  lived  to  be  seventy-eight.  But  this  is  a  curiosity 
rather  than  an  example.  Such  also  is  the  stoiy  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Caligula,  who  slept  only  three  hours. 
In  the  list  of  men  sleeping  only  four  hours  is  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  John  Hunter,  the  surgeon,  Napoleon,  and 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  That  gallant  cavalier  and 
accomplished  historian,  renowned  for  genius  and  mis- 
fortune. Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  accustomed,  even  un- 
der the  pressure  of  his  arduous  career,  to  devote  four 
hours  daily  to  reading  and  study,  while  he  allowed  only 
five  for  sleep.  Probably  all  of  us,  in  our  own  personal 
experience,  have  known  men  of  study  and  labor  who,  in 
the  ardor  of  their  pursuit,  have  foregone  what  is  thought 
the  ordinaiy  sleep,  being  late  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
reducing  the  night  to  a  narrow  isthmus  of  time.  Others 
there  are  with  a  vivacity  of  industry  which  acta  with 
intensity  and  rapidity,  requiring  long  periods  of  re- 
pose. I  cannot  foi^et  that  Judge  Story,  the  person  who 
has  accomplished  more  than  any  one  within  the  circle 
of  my  individual  observation,  whose  life — now,  das! 
closed  by  death—  was  thickly  studded  with  various  la- 
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bors  as  judge,  professor,  and  author,  is  a  high  example 
of  what  may  be  wroiight  by  wa.keful  diligence,  without 
denying  the  body  any  refreshment  of  repose.  His 
habit,  during  the  years  of  his  greatest  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, was  to  retire  always  at  ten  o'clock  and  to  rise  at 
seven,  —  allowing  nine  hours  for  sleep.  The  tradesman 
of  Geoi'ge  the  Third  might  have  sought  shelter  witli 
him  from  the  royal  raillery. 

Pursuing  these  inq^uiries  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
day,  we  find  the  precept,  if  not  the  example,  uniform 
with  regai'd  to  early  risiiig  as  propitious  to  health  and 
intellectual  exertion.  The  old  saw,  "  Early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,"  imprints  the  lesson  upon  the  mind  of 
childliood.  The  magnificent  period  of  Milton  sounds 
in  our  ears  :  "  My  morning  haunts  are  where  they  should 
be,  at  home, — not  sleeping,  or  concoctii^  the  surfeits  of 
an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stiiTing, —  in  winter  often 
ere  the  sound  of  any  beU  awake  men  to  labor  or  to  de- 
votion,— in  summer  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses, 
or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors  or  cause  tliem 
to  be  read,  till  the  attention  be  weaiy  or  memory  have  its 
full  fraught, — then  with  useful  and  generous  labors  pre- 
serving the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  i'ender  light- 
some, clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the 
cause  of  rel^on,  and  our  country's  liberty." '  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  less  stately  in  his  tribute  to  the  morning,  but 
he  agrees  with  Milton :  "The  half-hour  between  waking 
and  rising  has  all  my  life  proved  propitious  to  any  task 
which  was  exercising  my  invention.  When  I  got  over 
any  knotty  difficulty  in  a  story,  or  have  had  in  former 
times  to  fill  up  a  passage  in  a  poem,  it  was  always  when 
I  first  opened  my  eyes  that  the  desired  idi 

1  Apology  for  Smaotjmnuns :  Prose  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  220. 
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upon  me.  This  ia  so  much  the  case,  tlia.t  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  relying  upon  it,  and  saying  to  myself,  when  I 
am  at  a  loss,  '  Never  mind,  we  shall  have  it  at  seven 
o'clock  to-morrow  momii^.'  If  I  have  forgot  a  circum- 
stance, or  a  name,  or  a  copy  of  verses,  it  is  the  same 
thing."  ^  In  this  equal  dedication  to  the  morning  Milton 
and  Scott  are  alike,  but  how  unlike  in  all  else  !  Milton's 
testimony  is  like  an  anthem ;  Scott'a  like  an  affidavit. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  examples  and  tlie  pre- 
vailing precept,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  student  can  be 
weaned  from  those  habits  which  lead  him  to  continue 
his  vigds  far  into  the  watches  of  the  night.  From 
time  immemorial  he  has  been  said  to  "  consume  the  mid- 
night oil,"  and  productions  marked  by  peculiar  care  are 
proverbially  reputed  to  "smell  of  the  lamp,"  never  to 
breathe  the  odor  of  the  morning.  An  ingenious  inquirer 
might  be  inchned  to  trace  in  different  writers,  partic- 
ularly in  poets,  the  distinctive  influence  of  the  hours 
they  devoted  to  labor,  and,  perhaps,  to  find  in  Milton  and 
Scott  the  freshness  and  vivid  colors  of  the  rosy-fingered 
dawn,  and  in  Schiller  and  Byron  the  sombre  shade  and 
sickly  glare  of  the  lamp.  Wliatever  the  result  of  such 
speculations,  which  might  be  moralized  by  example,  the 
midnight  lamp  will  ever  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of 
labor.  In  the  wonders  it  has  wrought  it  yields  only  . 
to  the  far-famed  lamp  of  Aladdin.  They  who  confess 
themselves  among  "  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  "  say  that 
there  is  an  excitement  in  study,  increasing  as  the  work 
proceeds,  which  flames  forth  with  new  brightness  at  the 
close  of  the  day  and  in  the  stillness  of  those  hours 
when  the  world  is  wrapped  in  sleep  and  the  student  is 
the  sole  watcher.     The  heavy  clock  seems  to  toll  tdie 

I  Diiuy:  Lockhart'a  Life  of  Scott,  Chap.  VII.  Vol.  V!.  p.  227. 
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midDight  liour  in  the  church-belfry  for  Mm  alone,  and, 
as  he  catches  ita  distant  vibrationa,  he  thinks  that  he 
hears  the  iron  hoof  of  Time  come  sounding  by.  All 
interruptions  are  ended,  and  he  is  in  closer  companion- 
ship with  his  books  and  studies.  He  holds  converse 
face  to  face  with  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,  while 
the  learned  page  and  glowir^  verse  become  vocal  with 
inspiring  thought.  The  poet  speala  to  liim  with  richer 
melodies,  and  the  soul  responds  in  new  and  more  gen- 


It  is  not  for  me  on  this  occasion  to  interpose  any 
judgment  on  a  question  which  comes  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  physiology.  My  present  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, if  I  teach  the  husbandry  of  time.  To  this  end 
I  have  adduced  authority  and  example.  But  there  are 
other  considerations  wliich  enforce  the  lesson  with  per- 
suasive power. 

In  the  employment  of  time  will  be  found  the  sure 
means  of  happiness.  The  laborer  living  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  the  youth  toiling  in  perplexities  of 
business  or  study,  sighs  for  repose,  and  repines  at  the - 
law  which  ordains  the  seeming  hardship  of  his  lot. 
He  seeks  happiness  as  the  end  and  aim  of  life,  but  he 
does  not  open  his  mind  to  the  important  truth  that 
occupation  is  indispensable  to  happiness.  He  shuns 
work,  but  he  does  not  know  the  precious  jewel  hidden 
beneath  ita  rude  attira  Others  there  are  who  wander 
over  lialf  the  globe  in  pursuit  of  what  is  foimd  under 
the  humblest  roof  of  virtuous  industry,  in  the  shadow 
of  every  tree  planted  by  one's  own  hand.  The  poet  has 
said,  — 

"  The  best  and  sweetest  far  are  toil-orealad  gains." 
But  this  does  not  disclose  the  whole  truth.     There  is 
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in  useful  labor  its  own  exceeding  great  reward,  without 
regard  to  gain. 

The  happiness  found  in  occupation  is  tlie  frecLuent 
theme  of  the  moralist,  but  nobody  has  illustrated  it 
with  more  power  than  Luther  in  his  Table-Talk,  where 
he  presents  an  image  of  the  htmian  mind  which  has 
always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature.  Let  me  give  it  in  the  strong 
and  fibrous  diction  of  the  ancient  translation  from  the 
original  Latin. 

"  The  heart  of  an  humane  creature  is  like  a  mill-stone 
in  a  mill :  when  corn  is  shaked  thereupon,  it  runneth 
about,  rubbetli  and  grindeth  it  to  meal ;  but  if  no  com 
bee  present  (the  stone  nevertheless  running  still  about), 
tlien  it  rubbeth  and  grindeth  it  self  thinner,  and  becom- 
eth  less  and  smaller :  even  so  the  heart  of  an  humane 
creature  wiU  bee  occupied ;  if  it  hath  not  the  works 
of  its  vocation  in  hand  to  bee  busied  therein,  then  com- 
eth  the  Divel  and  shooteth  thereinto  tribulations,  heavie 
cogitations  and  vexations,  as  then  the  heart  coiisnmeth 
it  selfwitli  melancholic,  insomuch  that  it  must  starv 
and  famish."  ^  That  it  may  not  starve  and  famish,  it 
must  be  supplied  with  something  to  do ;  and  its  hap- 
pineffi  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  with 
which  all  its  faculties  are  brought  into  activity. 

It  is  according  to  God's  Providence  that  there  should 
be  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  with  which 
we  are  blessed.  There  is  pleasure  in  seeing  tlie  sights 
and  catching  the  sounds  of  Nature.  There  is  pleasure 
in  the  exercise  of  the  limbs,  even  in  extending  an  arm 

1  Dr.  Mnrtin  Luther's  DMne  Discourses  at  his  Table,  etc.,  translated  out 
of  the  Higli  Germano  ii.to  the  Enfflisli  Tongue  by  Capt.  Henrie  Bsll,  Lon- 
don, 1852  !  Chap.  XXX VIL,  Of  T,ibalatioa  aid  Ten^taUon,  p.  39T. 
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or  moving  a  miisole.  Higher  degrees  of  pleasure  are 
allotted  to  the  exereise  of  the  higher  facidties.  There 
ia  pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  —  pleasure 
in  the  performance  of  duty,  —  pleasure  in  ail  the  labors 
by  which  we  promote  our  own  progress,  —  pleasure 
higher  still  in  those  by  which  we  promote  the  progress 
of  others. 

If  this  be  so,  —  and  surely  it  will  not  be  doubted,  — 
then  is  it  oiu'  duty  to  regulate  our  habits  so  as  to  culti- 
vate all  the  faculties,  to  the  end  that  Time  shall  yield 
its  choicest  fruits.  When  I  speak  of  all  the  faculties,  I 
mean  all  those  which  enter  into  and  form  the  character 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  not  merely  those  which 
minister  to  the  selfish  ends  of  life.  There  are  faculties 
for  business ;  there  are  others  which  open  to  us  the 
avenues  of  knowledge,  —  others  which  connect  us  by 
chains  soft  as  silk,  but  strong  as  iron,  to  the  social 
and  domestic  circle,  —  others  still  which  reveal  to  us, 
■  in  vistas  of  infinite  variety  and  inconceivable  extension, 
our  duties  to  God  and  man.  Nor  can  any  one  reason- 
ably persuade  himself  that  he  has  done  his  whole  duty, 
and  employed  his  time  to  the  best  purpose,  who  has 
neglected  any  of  these,  although  he  may  have  sacrificed 
much  to  the  others.  Success  in  business  will  not  com- 
pensate for  neglect  of  general  culture  ;  nor  will  attend- 
ance on  "  the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel "  atone  for 
a  want  of  interest  in  the  great  charities  of  life,  in  the 
education  of  the  people,  in  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  in 
the  sorrows  of  the  slave. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  absorption  by  one  pursuit  or 
one  idea,  against  which  we  must  especially  guard.  The 
mere  man  of  business  is  "  a  man  of  one  idea,"  ^  and  his 
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solitary  idea  has  its  root  in  no  generous  or  hunmne  tle- 
aires,  but  in  selfishness.  He  lives  for  himself  alone. 
He  may  send  his  freights  to  the  most  distant  quarteis 
of  the  earth,  and  receive  therefrom  returning  argosies, 
but  his  real  horizon  is  restricted  to  the  narrow  circle  of 
his  own  personal  interests  ;  nor  does  liis  worldly  nature, 
elated  by  the  profits  of  cent  per  cent,  see  with  eye  of 
sympathy,  in  cotton  sold  oi  sugar  bought,  the  drops  of 
blood  falling  from  the  unhappy  slaves  out  of  whose  la- 
bor they  were  wrung.  In  the  mera  man  of  business  the 
individual  is  lost  in  the  profession  or  calling,  thinking 
only  of  that,  and  caring  little  for  other  things  of  life. 
He  is  known  by  the  character  that  business  impresses 
upon  him.  He  is  imtiring  in  its  pursuit,  but  with  no 
true  progress,  for  each  day  renews  its  predecessor. 
Benevolence  caUs,  but  he  is  deaf,  or  satisfies  his  con- 
science by  a  dole  of  money.  Literatui-e  exhibits  her 
charms,  but  he  is  insensible.  And  innocent  recreation 
makes  her  pleasant  appeal,  but  he  will  not  listen.  He 
is  absorbed,  ei^rossed,  filled  in  every  vein  by  the  "one 
idea "  of  business  with  new  methods  of  adding  to  his 
increasing  gains,  as  the  mouth  of  the  money-seeking 
Crassus  was  filled  by  the  Parthians  with  molten  gold. 

We  learn  to  deride  the  pedant  who  sacrifices  every- 
thing to  the  accumulation  of  empty  learning,  which  he 
displays  at  ail  times,  as  a  peddler  his  wares.  The  im- 
age of  Dominie  Sampson,  in  Scott's  novel  of  "Guy  Man- 
nering,"  is  a  happy  scarecrow  to  frighten  us  from  his 
"  one  idea."  •  But  the  merchant  whose  only  talk  is  of 
markets,  the  farmer  whose  only  talk  is  of  bullocks,  and 
the-  lawyer  whose  only  talk  is  of  his  cases,  are  all  Domi- 
is  in  their  way.  They  have  all  missed  tliat 
J  and  harmony  of  development  e 
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the  halance  of  the  faculties  and  to  the  best  useftiliiess. 
They  have  become  richer  in  this  world's  goods ;  but 
they  have  sacrificed  what  money  cannot  supply,  —  a  gen- 
eral intelligence,  an  independence  of  calling  or  position, 
and  a  catholic,  libei-al  spirit.  In  the  prejudices  engen- 
dered by  exclusive  devotion  to  a  single  pursuit,  they 
have  lost  one  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  man, 
—  the  power  to  receive  and  appreciate  truth. 

It  is  a  common  sayii^,  handed  down  with  reverence 
in  my  own  profession,  where  it  is  attested  at  once  by 
Bacon  and  by  Coke,  that  "  every  man  owes  a  debt  to 
his  profession."  If  by  this  ia  meant  that  every  man 
should  seek  to  elevate  his  profession,  and  to  increase  its 
usefulness,  the  saying  is  a  truism,  altliough  valuable  as 
at  least  one  remove  from  individual  selfishness.  But  is 
it  not  too  often  construed  so  as  to  exclude  exertion  in 
any  other  waik,  or  to  serve  as  a  cloak  for  indifference 
to  other  things  ?  Important  as  this  debt  may  be,  —  and 
I  will  not  disparage  it,  —  not  for  this  alone  are  we  sent 
into  the  world-  Tliere  are  other  debts  which  must  not 
be  postponed. /Man  was  not  thus  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made,  — the  cunningest  pattern  of  excelling 
Nature,  —  endowed  with  infinite  faculties,  —  traversing 
with  the  angels  the  blue  floor  of  Heaven,  —  mnging 
with  light  from  system  to  system  of  the  Universe, — 
descending  to  the  earth  and  receiving  in  bountiful  lar- 
gess all  its  hoai-ded  treasures,—  girdling  the  globe  with 
the  peaceful  embrace  of  commerce,  —  imposing  chains 
even  upon  the  lawless  sea,— maMng  the  winds  and 
elements  do  his  bidding,  —  summoning  to  his  company 
all  that  is  and  all  that  has  been  the  good  and  great  of 
all  times,  exemplars  of  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue,  all 
the  grand  procession  of  history,  —  foi-med  to  throb  at 
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every  deed  of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  and  to  send 
forth  his  sympatliies  wider  and  sweeter  than  any 
south-wind  blowing  over  beds  of  violets,  until  they 
reach  the  most  distant  sufferer,  —  formed  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowler^e  and  of  science, — gifted  to  enjoy 
the  various  feast  of  letters  and  art,  the  breathing  can- 
vas and  marble,  the  infinite  many-choired  voices  of  all 
the  sons  of  genius  who  have  written  or  spoken,  the 
beauty  of  moimtain,  field,  and  river,  the  dazzHng  dra- 
pery of  the  winter  snow,  tlie  glory  of  sunset,  the  blush- 
ing of  the  rose,  —  man  was  not  made  with  all  tliese 
capacities,  looMng  before  and  after,  spanning  the  vast 
outstretched  Past,  penetrating  the  vaster  unfathomable 
Future,  with  all  its  images  of  beauty,  merely  to  follow 
a  profession  or  a  trade,  merely  to  be  a  merchant,  a  law- 
yer, a  mechanic,  a  soldier,  "^ 

"  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  irat^e ;  in  the  im- 
age of  God  created  he  liim."  The  image  of  God  is  in 
the  soul,  and  the  young  must  take  heed  tliat  it  is  not 
effaced  by  the  neglect  of  any  of  the  trusts  they  have 
received.  They  must  hear  in  mind  that  there  are  debta 
other  than  to  their  profession  or  business,  which,  hke 
gratitude,  it  will  ever  be  their  pleasure,  "still  paying, 
still  to  owe,"  —  which  can  be  properly  dischaiged  only 
by  the  best  employment  of  all  the  faculties  with  which 
they  are  blessed,  —  so  that  life  shall  be  improved  by 
culture  and  filled  with  works  for  the  good  of  man. 

In  no  respect  would  I  weaken  any  just  attachment 
to  the  business  of  one|,s  choice.  Goethe  ad\'ised  every 
one  to  read  daily  a  short  poem ;  and  in  the  same  spirit 
would  T  refine  and  elevate  business  by  the  chastening 
influence  of  other  pursuits,  by  enlai^ing  the  intelligence, 
by  widening  the  sphere  of  observation  and  interest,  by 
awakening  new  sympathies. 
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In  tlie  faithful  husbandly  of  time,  in  tlie  aggi-egation 
of  all  its  particles  of  golden  sand,  ia  the  first  stage  of 
individual  progress.  With  the  living  spirit  of  industiy, 
the  student  will  find  liis  way  easy.  Diifieulties  cannot 
pennanently  otstruct  his  resolute  career.  He  will  re- 
memher  "  rare  Ben  Jonson,"  one  of  England's  admired 
and  most  learned  bards,  working  as  a  bricklayer  with  a 
trowel  in  Ms  hand  and  a  book  in  his  pocket,  —  Bums, 
wooing  his  muse  as  he  followed  the  plough  on  the  moun- 
tain-side,-—  the  beloved  German  Jean  Paul,  composing 
his  earliest  works  by  the  music  of  the  simmering  kettles 
in  his  mother's  humble  kitchen,  — and  Frankhn,  while 
a  printer's  boy,  straitened  by  small  means,  b^pnning 
those  studies  and  labors  which  make  him  an  example  to 
mankind. 

Seek,  then,  occupation ;  seek  labor ;  seek  to  employ 
all  the  faculties,  whether  in  study  or  conduct,  —  not  in 
words  only,  but  in  deeds  also,  mindful  that  "  words  are 
the  daughters  of  Earth,  but  deeds  are  the  sons  of  Heaven." 
So  shall  you  eat  of  that  fabled  fruit  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  Delight,  whereby  men  gain  a 
blessed  course  of  life  without  one  moment  of  sadness. 
So  shall  yoiu'  days  be  filled  with  usefulness,  — 

"  And  wlien  old  Tims  shnll  lead  yon  fo  yonr  end, 
Gfoodnesa  und  yon  fill  up  one  mniiumant." 

There  is  a  legend  of  !Friar  Roger  Bacon,  so  conspic- 
uous in  what  may  be  called  the  mythology  of  modern 
science,  which  enforces  the  importance  of  seizing  the 
present  moment ;  nor  could  I  hope  to  close  this  appeal 
with  anything  better  calculated  to  impress  upon  all  the 
lesson  I  have  sought  to  teach.  With  wizard  skill  he 
had  succeeded  in  constructing  a  brazen  head,  which,  by 
unimaginable  contrivance,  after  unknown  lapse  of  time. 
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was  to  speak  and  detlaie  imi>oitaiitlaiuwledp,e.  Weaiy 
with  watcliuig  fji  the  auspicious  momeut  wMch  had 
1  em  pioloiu,ed  tliioui,h  bucceaaive  weeks  he  had  sought 
the  reire&hraeiit  of  sleep  leaving  his  man  Miles  to  ob- 
ser\e  the  heijl  aud  to  awaken  luiu  at  once  if  it  should 
speak  that  he  might  not  fail  to  mtenogate  it.  Shortly 
ittei  he  hid  sunk  tc  lest  the  lead  -^pike  these  words, 
Titne  is.  But  the  foolish  guai-dian  heeded  them  not, 
nor  the  commands  of  his  master,  whom  he  allowed  to 
slumber  unconscious  of  the  auspicious  momeut.  Anoth- 
er half-hour  passed  and  the  head  spake  the  words.  Time 
was,  which  Miles  still  heeded  not.  Another  half-hour 
passed,  and  the  head  spake  yet  other  words.  Time  is  past, 
and  straightway  fell  to  the  earth,  shivered  in  pieces, 
with  a  terrible  crash  and  strange  flashes  of  fire,  so  that 
Miles  was  half  dead  with  fear ;  and  his  master  awoke 
to  behold  the  workmanship  of  his  cunning  hand  and 
the  hopes  he  had  builded  thereupon  shattered,  while  the 
voice  from  the  brazen  throat  stiU  sounded  iu  hia  ears, 
Time  is  past  ! 
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z  Law  Eeportee  of  June,  1S46. 


IT  was  a  remark  of  Lord  Brougham,  illustrated  by  his 
own  crowded  life,  that  the  complete  perfonnance 
of  aR  the  duties  of  an  active  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  might  be  joined  to  a  full  practice  at  the  bar. 
The  career  of  the  late  Mr.  Pickering  iUustrates  a  more 
grateful  truth :  that  the  mastery  of  the  law  as  a  science 
and  the  constant  perfonnance  of  all  the  duties  of  a  prac- 
titioner are  not  incompatible  with  the  studies  of  the 
most  various  scholarship,  — that  the  lawyer  and  the 
scholar  may  be  one.  He  digniiied  the  law  by  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  letters,  and  strengthened  the 
influence  of  these  elegant  pursuits  by  becoming  their 
representative  in  the  concerns  of  daily  life  and  in  the 
labors  of  his  profession.  And  now  that  this  living  ex- 
ample of  excellence  is  withdrawn,  we  feel  a  sorrow 
which  words  can  only  faintly  express.  We  would  de- 
vote a  few  moments  to  the  contemplation  of  what  he 
did  and  what  he  was.  The  langu^e  of  exaggeration  is 
forbidden  by  the  modesty  of  his  nature,  as  it  is  rendered 
■f  by  the  multitude  of  his  virtues. 


John  Pickering,  whose  recent  death  we  deplore,  was 
bom  in  Salem,  February  7,  1777,  at  the  darkest  and 
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most  despondent  period  of  the  Revolution.  His  father. 
Colonel  Pickering,  was  a  man  of  distingiiished  ehai-ac- 
ter  and  an  eminent  actor  in  public  affairs,  whose  name 
belongs  to  the  histoiy  of  our  coimtiy.  Of  his  la^ 
family  of  ten  children  John  was  the  eldest.^  His  dil- 
igence at  school  was  a  source  of  early  gi-atifieation  to 
hia  family,  and  gave  ai^uy  of  future  accomplishments. 
An  authentic  token  of  this  character,  beyond  any  tra- 
dition of  partial  friends,  is  afforded  by  a  little  book 
entitled  "Letters  to  a  Student  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  by  John  Clarke,  Minister  of 
a  Church  in  Boston,"  printed  in  1796,  and  m  reality 
addressed  to  him.  The  first  letter  begins  with  an  hon- 
orable allusion  to  his  early  improvement.  "  Your  supe- 
rior qualifications  for  admission  into  the  University  give 
you  singular  advant^es  for  the  prosecution  of  your 

studies You  are  now  placed  in  a  situation  to 

become,  what  you  have  often  assured  me  is  your  ambi- 
tion, a  yoitth  of  learning  and  virtm."  The  last  letter 
of  tlie  volume  concludes  with  benedictions,  which  did 
not  fall  as  barren  words  upon  the  heart  of  the  youthful 
pupil.  "  May  you,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  be  o]ie  of  those 
sons  who  do  honor  to  their  literary  parent.  The  union 
of  virtue  and  seimce  wiU  give  you  distinction  at  the 
present  age,  and  will  tend  to  give  celebrity  to  the  name 
of  Harvard.  You  wiU  not  disappoint  the  feiends  who 
anticipate  your  improvements."  They  who  remember 
his  college  days  still  dwell  with  fondness  upon  his  ex- 
emplary character  and  his  remarkable  scholarship.  He 
received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Cambridge 
in  1796. 

I  The  reporter,  OiMnvius  Pickering,  was  so  nnmed  from  liis  beiiij   fc'ne 
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On  leaving  the  University  he  went  to  Phitadeipliia, 
at  that  time  the  seat  of  government,  his  father  heiii"- 
Secretary  of  State.  Here  he  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law  under  Mr.  Tilghman,  afterwards  the  distin- 
guished Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the 
lights  of  American  jurisprudence.  Biit  his  professional 
lucubrations  were  soon  suspended  by  his  appointment, 
in  1797,  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Portugal.  In  this 
capacity  he  resided  at  Lisbon  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  became  famihar  with  the  language  and 
hterature  of  the  country.  Later  m  life,  when  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  foreign  tongues  opened  to  him 
the  literature  of  the  world,  he  recmred  with  peculiar 
pleasure  to  the  language  of  Camoens  and  Pombal. 

From  Lisbon  he  passed  to  London,  where,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  he  became,  for  about  two  yeai-s,  the 
private  secretary  of  our  Minister,  Mr.  King,  residing  in 
the  family  and  enjoymg  the  society  and  friendship  of 
this  distinguished  representative  of  his  country.  Here  he 
■waa  happy  in  meeting  with  his  classmate  and  attached 
friend.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  then  in  London, 
pursuing  those  medical  studies  whose  ripened  autumnal 
fruits  of  usefulness  and  eminence  he  still  lives  to  en- 
joy. In  pleasant  companionship  they  perambulated  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  great  metropolis,  enjoying  together 
its  shows  and  attractions ;  in  pleasant  companionship 
they  continued  ever  afterwards,  till  death  severed  the 
ties  of  long  life. 

Mr.  Pickering's  youth  and  inexperience  in  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  afterwards  devoted  his  days  prevented 
his  taldng  any  special  interest,  at  this  period,  in  the 
courts  or  in  Parliament,  But  there  were  several  of  the 
judges  who  made  a  strong   impression  on  his  mind; 
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nor  did  lie  ever  cease  to  remember  the  \'ivacioiis  elo- 
quence of  Eiskine  or  the  eommandii:^'  oratory  of  Pitt. 

Meanwhile,  his  father,  being  no  longer  in  the  public 
service,  had  i-etnmed  to  Salem ;  and  tliither  the  son  fol- 
lowed, in  1801,  resuming  the  study  of  the  law,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pntnard,  afterwards  a  learned  and 
beloved  Ju)^e  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  rare  fortune  it  has  been  to  rear  two  pupils  whose 
fame  will  be  among  the  choicest  possessions  of  our 
country,  — Story  and  Pickering.  In  due  time  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  Salem. 

Here  begins  the  long,  unbroken  seiles  of  hia  labors  in 
Hterature  and  philology,  running  side  by  side  with  the 
daily,  untirii^  business  of  his  profession.  It  is  easy  to 
believe,  that,  notwithstanding  his  undissembled  predilec- 
tion for  jurisprudence  as  a  scimce,  be  was  drawn  towards 
its  practice  by  the  compulsion  of  duty  rather  than  by 
any  attraction  it  possessed  for  him.  Wot  removed  by 
fortune  from  the  necessity,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  so 
pathetically  alludes,  of  providing  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him,  be  could  indulge  his  taste  for  study 
only  in  hours  secured  by  diligence  from  the  inroads  of 
business  or  refused  to  the  seductions  of  pleasure.  Since 
the  oration  for  Archias,  perhaps  no  lawyer  ever  lived 
-who  could  have  uttered  with  greater  truth  the  inspiring 
words  with  which,  in  that  remarkable  production,  the 
Eoman  orator  confessed  and  vindicated  the  cultivation 
of  letters:  "Me  autem'cLuidpudeat,  ijui  tot  annos  ita 
vivo,  judices,  ut  ah  nuUius '  imquam  me  tempore  aut 
commodo  aut  otium  meum  abstraxerit,  aut  voluptas  avo- 
carit,  aut  denique  sonmus  retardMt  ?  Quare  quis  tan- 
dem mo  reprebendat,  aut  quis  mibi  jure  succenseat,  si, 
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q^uantiim  ceteris  ad  auas  res  obemidas,  quanttmi  ad  fes- 
tos  dies  iudorum  celebmndos,  quantum  ad  alias  volup- 
tates,  et  ad  ipsam  requiem  animi  et  corporis  conceditur 
temporum,  quantmu  alii  tribuunt  terapestivis  conviviis, 
quantum  denique  alete,  quantum  pilse,  tantum  mihi 
egomet  ad  htee  studia  recolenda  sumpsero  ? "  ^ 

In  Ilia  life  may  be  seen  two  streams  flowing  side  \>y 
side,  as  through  a  long  tract  of  countiy :  one  fed  by  the 
fresh  fountains  high  up  in  the  mountain-tops,  whose 
waters  leap  \vith  delight  on  their  journey  to  the  sea ; 
while  the  other,  having  its  sources  low  down  in  the 
valleys,  among  the  haunts  of  men,  moves  with  reluctant, 
though  steady,  current  onward. 

Mr  Pickering's  days  were  passed  in  the  performance 
of  all  the  duties  of  a  wide  and  vai-ious  practice,  first  at  . 
Salem,  and  afterwards  at  Boston.  He  resided  at  the 
former  place  till  1827,  when  he  removed  to  the  me- 
tropolis, where  two  years  afterwards  he  became  Oity 
Solicitor,  an  office  whose  arduous  labors  he  continued 
to  discharge  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 
There  is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  the  ordinary  inci- 
dents of  professional  life.  What  Blaclistone  aptly  calls 
"the  pert  dispute"  renews  itself  in  infinitely  varying 
form.  Some  new  tixm  of  litigation  calls  forth  some  new 
effort  of  learning  or  skiU,  calculated  to  serve  its  tem- 
porary purpose,  and,  like  the  manna  which  fell  in  the 
desert,  perishing  on  the  day  tliat  beholds  it.  The  un- 
ambitious labors  of- which  the  world  knows  nothing,  the 
advice  to  clients,  the  drawing  of  contracts,  the  peqilexi- 
ties  of  conveyancing  furnish  stiU  less  of  interest  tlian 
ephemeral  displays  of  the  court-room. 

The  cares  of  his  profession  and  the  cultivation  of  let- 
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ters  left  bat  little  time  for  the  concerns  of  politics. 
And  yet,  at  different  periods,  he  filled  offices  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maasacliusetts.  He  was  three  tiniea  Repre- 
sentative from  Salem,  twice  Senator  from  Essex,  once 
Senator  from  Suffolk,  and  once  a  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Council.  In  all  these  places  he  commended  him- 
self by  the  same  dihgence,  honesty,  learning,  and  ability 
which  marked  his  course  at  the  bar.  The  careful  stu- 
dent of  our  legislative  history  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
his  obligations  to  Mr.  Pickering,  as  the  author  of  im- 
portant reports  and  bills.  The  firat  bill  for  the  sepai-a- 
tion  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  Mm  in  1816,  and  though  the  object  failed 
for  the  time  with  the  people  of  Maine,  the  bill  is  char- 
acterized by  the  historian  of  that  State  as  "  drawn  with 
great  ability  and  skill."  i  The  report  and  accompanying 
bill  on  the  jurisdiction  and  proceedings  of  the  Courts 
of  Probate,  discussing  and  remodelling  the  whole  sys- 
tem, ^vere  from  his  hand. 

In  1833  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Professor  Aflhmun,  m  the  commission 
for  revising  and  arranging  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts, 
heing  associated  in  this  important  work  with  those  emi- 
nent lawyers,  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Stearns.  The  first 
part,  or  that  entitled  Of  tJie  Iniernal  Administration  of 
the  Government,  corresponding  substantially  with  Black- 
stone's  division  Of  the  Bights  of  Persons,  was  executed  by 
hum  This  alone  entitles  him  to  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered, not  only  by  those  having  occasion  to  consult  the 
legislation  of  Massachusetts,  but  by  all  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  scientific  jurisprudence. 

His  contributions  to  what  may  be  called  the  litera- 
1  Williamson,  History  of  Maine,  Vol.  IL  p.  663. 
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ture  of  his  profession  wore  frequent.  Tho  American 
Jurist  was  otten  enriched  by  articles  from  liia  pen. 
Among  these  is  a  review  of  the  valuable  work  of  Wil- 
liams on  the  Law  of  Executors,  and  of  Ourtis's  Admi- 
ralty Digest,  where  he  examined  the  interestii^^  history 
of  this  jurisdiction ;  also  an  article  on  the  Study  of  the 
Eoman  Law,  where,  within  a  short  compass,  he  presented 
a  lucid  histoiy  of  this  system,  and  the  growth  in  Ger- 
many of  tlie  historical  and  didactic  schools,  "rival 
houses,"  as  they  may  be  called,  in  jurisprudence,  whose 
long  and  unpleasant  feud  has  only  recently  subsided, 

Ln  the  Law  Reporter  for  September,  1841,  he  puhlislied 
an  article  of  singular  merit,  on  National  E^hts  and  State 
Eights,  being  a  review  of  the  case  of  Alexander  Mc- 
Leod,  recently  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York.  This  was  afterwards  republished  in  a  pamphlet, 
and  extensively  circulated.  It  is  marked  by  uncommon 
learning,  clearness,  and  power.  The  course  of  the  courts  ■ 
of  New  York  is  handled  with  freedom,  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Govemment  vindicated.  Of  all  the  discus- 
sions elicited  by  that  interesting  question,  on  which,  for 
a  while,  seemed  to  hang  the  portentous  issues  of  peace 
and  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
that  of  Mr.  Pickering  will  be  admitted  to  take  the  lead, 
whether  we  consider  its  character  as  an  elegant  compo- 
sition, or  as  a  searching  review  of  the  jiiridical  questions 
involved.  In  dealing  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Cowen,  renowned  for  black-letter  and  the  bibliography 
of  the  law,  he  shows  himself  more  than  a  match  for 
this  learned  Judge,  even  in  these  unfrequented  fields, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  publicist  and  jurist  gives  a  re- 
fined temper  to  the  whole  article,  which  we  vainly  seek 
in  the  other  production. 
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In  tlie  North  American  Eeview  for  October,  1840,  is  an 
article  by  him,  illustrative  of  Conveyancing  in  Ancient 
I^ypt,  beir^  an  explanation  of  an  Egyptian  deed  of  a 
piece  of  land  in  liundred-gat«d  Thebes,  written  on  papy- 
rua,  more  than  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  with  the 
impression  of  a  seal  or  stamp  attached,  and  a  certiiicate 
of  rt^stry  in  the  margin,  in  as  regular  a  manner  as  the 
keeper  of  the  registry  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  woidd 
certify  to  a  deed  of  land  in  the  City  of  Boston  at  this 
day.     Jurisprudence  is  here  adorned  by  scholaiship. 

There  is  another  production  which,  like  the  precedmg, 
belongs  to  the  department  of  literature  as  well  as  of 
jurisprudence :  his  Lecture  on  the  Alleged  Uncertainty 
of  the  Law,  delivered  before  the  Boston  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Though  written  or%i- 
nally  for  the  general  mind,  which  it  is  calculated  to 
interest  and  instruct  in  no  common  degree,  it  will  be 
read  with  eqasl  advantage  by  the  profound  lawyer.  It 
is  not  easy  to  mention  any  popular  discussion  of  a  jurid- 
ical character,  in  our  language,  deserving  of  higher  re- 
gard. It  was  iirat  published  in  the  American  Jurist, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  who  has 
never  referred  to  it  without  fresh  admiration  of  the 
happy  iUustrations  and  quiet  reasoning  by  which  it 
vindicates  the  science  of  the  law. 

In  considering  what  Mr.  Pickerii^  accomplished  out 
of  his  profession,  we  are  led  over  wide  and  various 
fields  of  learning,  where  we  can  only  hope  to  indicate 
his  footprints,  without  presuming  to  examine  or  describe 
the  ground. 

One  of  his  earliest  cares  was  to  elevate  the  character 
of  classical  studies  in  our  country.     In  this  respect  his 
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own  example  did  much.  From  the  time  he  left  the 
University,  he  was  always  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
topics  of  scholarship.  But  his  labors  were  devoted 
especially  to  this  cause.  As  early  as  1805^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ills  friend,  the  present  Judge  White,  of  Salem, 
he  published  an  edition  of  the  Histories  of  Sallust  with 
Latin  notes  and  a  copious  index.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
examples,  iii  our  country,  of  a  classic  edited  with  schol- 
arly skill.  The  same  spirit  led  him,  later  in  life,  to 
publish  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  afterwards 
in  a  pamphlet, "  Observations  on  the  Importance  of  Greek 
Literature,  and  the  Best  Method  of  Studying  the  Clas- 
sics," translated  from  the  Latin  of  Professor  AVyitenhach. 
In  the  course  of  the  remarks  with  which  he  introduces 
the  translation,  he  urges  with  conclusive  force  the  im- 
portance of  raising  the  standard  of  education  in  our 
country.  "We  are  too  apt,"  he  says,  "to  consider  our- 
selves as  an  insulated  people,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
gi-eat  community  of  Europe ;  but  we  are,  in  truth,  just 
as  much  members  of  it,  by  means  of  a  common  public 
law,  oommereial  intercourse,  literature,  a  kindred  lan- 
gu^e  and  habits,  as  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  them- 
selves are;  and  we  must  procure  for  ourselves  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  maintain  that  rank  which  we 
shall  claim  as  equal  members  of  such  a  community." 

His  Remarks  on  Greek  Grammars,  which  appeared  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Education  in  1825,  belongs  to 
tJie  same  field  of  labor,  as  does  also  his  admirable  paper, 
published  in  1818,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy,  on  the  Proper  Pronunciation  of  the  Ancient 
Greek  Language.^     He  maintained  that  it  should  be  pre- 
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nounced,  as  far  as  poasiljle,  according  to  the  Eomaic  or 
modern  Greek,  and  learnedly  exposed  the  vicious  usage 
introduced  \>j  Erasimis.  His  conclusions,  though  con- 
troverted -when  first  presented,  are  now  suhstantiaUy 
adopted  by  scholajs.  We  well  remember  his  honest 
pleasure  in  a  communication  received  within  a  few 
yeai-s  from  President  Moore,  of  Columbia  CoRege,  m 
which  that  gentleman,  who  had  once  opposed  his  views, 
announced  his  change,  and,  with  the  candor  that  be- 
comes his  honorable  scholarship,  volunteered  to  them 
the  sanction  of  his  approbation. 

The  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  is  his  work  of  greatest 
labor  in  the  department  of  classical  learnmg.  Tliis  alone 
would  entitle  him  to  praise  from  all  who  love  liberal 
studies.  With  the  well-thumbed  copy  of  this  book,  used 
m  college  days,  now  before  us,  we  feel  liow  much  we  are 
debtor  to  his  learned  toil.  Planned  early  in  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's Hfe,  it  was  begun  in  1814.  The  interruptions  of 
his  profession  induced  him  to  eng^e  the  assistance  of 
the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Oliver,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  at  Dartmouth  College.  The  work, 
proceeding  slowly,  was  not  announced  by  a  prospectus 
until  1820,  and  not  finally  published  until  1826.  It  was 
mainly  founded  on  the  well-known  Lexicon  of  Sehreve- 
lius,  which  had  received  the  emphatic  commendation  of 
Vicesimus  Knox,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  prefer- 
able to  ajiy  other  for  the  use  of  schciols.  When  Mr. 
Pickerii^  commenced  his  labors  there  was  no  Greek 
Lexicon  with  definitions  in  our  own  tongue.  Tlie  Eng- 
lish student  obtained  his  knowledge  of  Greek  through 


ering's,  by  ci 


e  moclerti  Greaks,  and  toiichlnp;  upon  Ri 


Har  topics.     Dr.  Browne  is  tlie  nutlior  of  the  learned  itnc!  somewhat  antedi- 
luvian tMJok  on  the  Civil  and  Admiralty  Lnw. 
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the  intervention  of  Latin.  And  it  is  supposed  by  many, 
who  have  not  sufficiently  regarded  other  relations  of  the 
subject,  as  we  are  inclined  to  beheve,  that  this  cii'cuitoua 
and  awkward  practice  is  a  principal  reason  why  Greek 
is  so  much  less  famihar  to  us  than  Latin.  In  honorable 
efforts  to  remove  this  difficulty  our  countryman  took  the 
lead.  Shortly  before  the  last  sheets  of  his  Lexicon  were 
printed,  a  copy  of  a  London  translation  of  Schrevehiis 
reached  this  country,  which  proved,  however  to  he  i 
hurried  performance,  upon  which  it  would  not  have  been 
safe  to  rely."  ^ 

Since  the  publication  of  his  Lexicon  several  others 
in  Greek  and  English  have  appeared  in  En^lanJ  The 
example  of  Germany  and  the  learning  ot  hei  sch  liri 
have  contributed  to  these  works.  It  were  t  ]<.  \m  lied 
that  all  of  them  were  free  from  the  imputition  ol  in  an 
handsome  appropriation  of  labors  performed  1  y  others 
Tlie  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Dunbar,  Professor  of  Gieek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  published  in  1840  contams 
whole  pages  taken  bodily  —  "  convey,  the  wise  it  caU  " 
—  from  that  of  Mr.  Pickering,  while  the  Preface  is  con- 
tent with  an  acknowledgment,  in  very  general  terms,  of 
obl^ation  to  the  work  which  is  copied.  This  is  bad 
enough.  But  the  second  edition,  published  in  1844, 
omits  acknowledgment  altogether;  and  the  Lexicon  is 
welcomed  by  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Quarterly  Ee- 
view,^  as  the  triumphant  labor  of  Dr.  Dunbar,  "well 
known  among  our  Northern  classics  as  a  clever  man  and 
an  acute  scholar.  In  almost  every  page"  continues  the 
reviewer,  "we  meet  with  something  whick  hespeaks  the  pen 
of  a  scholar ;  and  we  every  now  and  then  stumble  on  ex- 
s  of  words  and  passages,  occasionally  fanciful. 


1  Preface  to  Pickering's  Lexicon.  "  VoL  LXXV,  p.  399. 
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■but  always  aensilile,  and  sometimes  ingenious,  which 

amply  repay  us  for  the  search They  prove,  inore- 

cmr,  that  the  Professor  is  possessed  of  one  quality  which  ive 
emdd  wish  to  see  more  general :  he  does  not  see  with  the 
eyes  of  others ;  he  thinks  for  himself,  and  he  seems  well 
qualified  to  do  so."  Did  he  not  see  with  the  eyes  of 
others  ?  The  reviewer  hardly  supposed  that  his  com- 
mendation would  reach  the  prod\iction  of  an  American 
lexicographer. 

In  the  general  department  of  Languages  and  Philology 
his  labors  were  various.  Some  of  the  publications  already 
mentioned  m^ht  be  ranged  under  this  head.  There  are 
others  which  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  earHest  is  the 
work  generally  called  The  Vocahidary  of  Amer-icanisim, 
being  a  collection  of  words  and  phrases  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  United  States,  with  an  Essay  on  the 
State  of  the  English  Lar^age  in  this  country.  This 
originally  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy,  in  1815,  and  republished  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume, with  corrections  and  additions,  in  1816.  It  waa 
the  author's  intention,  had  his  life  been  spared,  to  print 
another  edition,  with  the  important  gleanings  of  sub- 
sequent observation  and  study.  Undoubtedly  this  work 
has  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  purity  of  our 
language.  It  has  promoted  careful  habits  of  composition, 
and,  in  a  certain  degree,  helped  to  guard  the  "  well  of 
English  imdefiled."  Some  of  the  words  found  in  this 
Vocabulary  may  be  traced  to  ancient  sources  of  authori- 
ty ;  but  there  are  many  which  are  beyond  question  pro- 
vincial and  barbarous,  although  much  used  in  our  com- 
mon speech, — "fcBCC  qvaque  guotidimii  sermonis,  fceda.  ax 
p^idetida  vUia."  ^ 

1  l>e  Oratoribua  Dialogns,  c.  B3,  —  BomeBmes  attributed  to  Tacittia. 
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111  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  for  1818 
appeared  Ms  Essay  on  a  Unil'orai  Orthography  for  the 
tidian  Laugus^es  of  North  America.  The  uncertainty 
of  their  orthc^raphy  arose  ftom  the  circumstance  that 
the  words  were  collected  and  reduced  to  writing  by 
scholars  of  different  nations,  who  often  attached  differ- 
ent values  to  the  same  letter,  and  represented  the  same 
sound  by  different  letters ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  the  sound  of  a  written  word,  without  first 
luiowing  through  what  alembic  of  speedi  it  had  passed. 
Thus  the  words  of  the  same  language  or  dialect,  written 
by  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Englishman,  would 
seem  to  belong  to  languages  aa  widely  different  as  those 
of  these  different  people.  Witli  the  hope  of  removing 
from  the  path  of  others  the  pei'plexities  that  had  beset 
his  own,  Mr.  Pickering  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
common  oi-thograpby,  which  would  enable  foreigners  to 
use  our  books  without  difficulty,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  theirs  easy  for  us.  To  tliis  end,  he  devised  an 
alphabet  for  the  Indian  langu^es,  which  conMned  the 
common  letters  of  our  alphabet,  so  far  as  practicable,  a 
class  of  nasals,  also  of  diphthongs,  and,  lastly,  a  number 
of  compound  characters,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
be  of  more  or  less  frequent  ^ise  iu  different,  dialects. 
With  regard  to  this  Essay,  Mr.  Da  Ponceau  said,  at  an 
early  day,  "  If,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  expect,  Mr. 
Pickering's  orthography  gels  into  general  use  among  us, 
America  will  have  had  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in 
procuring  an  important  auxiliary  to  philological  science." ' 

I  Notes  on  Eliot's  Indian  Grammflf,  Mais.  Hist  Coll.,  Sscond  Series,  Vol, 
IX.  p.  xi.  I  cannot  fortear  adding,  that  in  the  correspondence  of  Leih- 
nitz  there  is  a  proposition  fbr  a  new  alphabet  of  the  Arabic,  ffithiopic, 
Syriao,  and  similar  lanjrHflfWfl,  which  may  remind  the  reader  of  that  of  Mr. 
Pickering.     Leihniti,  Opera  (e  J.  Duteiis)j  Vol.  VI.  p.  88. 
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Perhaps  no  single  paper  on  language,  since  the  legendary- 
labors  of  Cadmus,  has  exercised  a  more  important  in- 
fluence than  this  communication-  Though  originally  com- 
posed with  a  view  to  the  Indian  languages  of  North 
America,  it  has  been  successfully  followed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Polynesian  Islands.  In  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  this  Essay,  the  unwritten  dialect  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  possessing,  it  is  said,  a  more  than 
Italian  softness,  was  reduced  to  writing  according  to  a 
systematic  orthography  prepared  by  Mr.  Pickering,  and 
is  now  employed  in  two  newspapers  published  by  na- 
tives. Thus  he  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  that  civilization,  under  whose  gentle  influence 
those  islands,  set  like  richest  gems  in  the  bosom  of  the 
sea,  will  yet  glow  with  the  effulgence  of  Christian  truth. 

His  early  studies  in  this  branch  are  attested  by  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  North  American  Eeview  for  June,  1819,  on 
Du  Ponceau's  Report  on  the  Languages  of  the  American 
Indians,  and  another  article  in  the  same  Review,  for  Jidy, 
1820,  on  Dr.  Jarvis's  Discom^e  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  North  America.  The  latter  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  William  von  Humboldt. 

Tlie  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety contain  several  important  communications  from 
him  on  the  Indian  langut^es :  in  1822  (Vol  IX.  Second 
Series)  an  edition  of  the  Indian  Grammar  of  Eliot,  the 
St.  Augustin  of  New  England,  with  Introductory  Obser- 
vations on  the  Massachusetts  Language  by  the  editor, 
and  Notes  by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  inscribed  to  his  "  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Pickering,  as  a  just  tribute  of  friendship  and 
respect";  —  in  1823  (Vol.  X.  Second  Series)  an  edition 
of  Jonathan  Edwards's  Observations  on  the  Mohegan 
(,  with  an  Advertisement  and  Copious  Notes 
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on  tlie  Indian  Langu^ea  by  the  editor,  and  a  Compara- 
tive Vocabvdaiy  of  Various  Dialects  of  the  Lenape  or 
Delaware  Stock  of  North  American  Languages,  together 
ivith  a  Specimen  of  the  "Winnebago  Language ;  —  in  1830 
(Vol.  II.  Third  Series)  an  edition  of  Cotton's  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  MaasachuBetts  Language.  He  also  prepared 
Eoger  Williams's  Vocabulary  of  the  Narragansett  In- 
dians for  the  Ehode  Island  Historical  Society.  These 
labors  were  calculated,  in  no  ordinary  d^ree,  to  pro- 
niote  a  knowledge  of  our  aboriginal  idioms,  and  to  ahed 
light  on  that  important  and  newly  attempted  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  science  of  Comparative  Language. 

Among  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  pub- 
lished in  1833,  (Vol.  I.  ]Sfew  Series)  is  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Abnaki  Language,  in  North  America,  by  Father  Se- 
bastian Easles,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir  and  Notes 
by  Mr.  Pickering.  The  original  irranusci-ipt  of  this  copi- 
ous Dictionary,  commenced  by  the  good  and  indefatiga- 
ble Jesuit  in  1691,  during  his  solitary  residence  with  the 
Indians,  was  found  among  his  papers  after  the  i 
at  Norridgewock,  in  which  he  was  killed,  and,  ] 
through  several  hands,  at  last  came  into  the  f 
of  Haxvai'd  University.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  authentic  documents  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  North  American  languages.  In  the  Memoir 
accompanying  the  Dictionary,  Mr.  Pickering,  with  the 
modesty  which  marked  all  his  labors,  says  that  he  made 
inq\iiiies  for  memorials  of  these  languages,  "  hoping  that 
he  might  render  some  small  service  by  collecting  and 
preaerTdng  these  valuable  materials  for  the  \rse  of  those 
persons  whose  leisure  and  ability  would  enable  tlrem  to 
employ  them  more  advantageously  than  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do,  for  the  benefit  of  philological  s 
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The  elaborate  article  on  tho  Indian  Languages  of 
America  in  the  Encyeloptedia  Americana  is  from  his 
pen.  The  subject  was  considered  so  interesting,  in  re- 
gard to  general  and  comparative  philology,  while  so 
Kttle  was  known  iiispecting  it,  that  a  space  was  allowed 
to  this  article  beyond  that  of  other  philological  articlea 
in  the  Eneyclopjedia.  The  forthcomii^  volume  of  Me- 
moirs of  the  American  Academy  contains  an  interest- 
ing paper  of  a'  kindred  character,  one  of  his  latest  pro- 
ductions, on  tlie  Lai^age  and  Inhabitants  of  Lord 
North's  Island,  in  the  Indian  Archipel^o,  with  a  Vo- 
cabulary. 

The  Address  before  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
delivered  and  pubhshed  in  1843,  as  the  first  number  of 
the  Journal  of  that  body,  is  an  admirable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  languages,  presenting  a  survey  of  the 
peculiar  field  of  labor  to  which  the  Society  is  devoted, 
in  a  style  which  attracts  alike  the  scholar  and  the  less 
critical  reader. 

Among  his  other  productions  m  philology  may  be 
mentioned  an  interesting  article  on  the  Chinese  Lan- 
guage, wMoh  first  appeared  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  January,  1839,  and  was  afterwards  diskonestli/ 
reprinted,  as  an  original  aiiieh,  in  the  London  Monthly 
Eeview  for  December,  1840 ;  also  an  article  on  the  Co- 
cliiu-Chinese  Language,  published  in  the  North  American 
Eeview  for  April,  1841 ;  another  on  Adelui^'s  "  Survey 
of  Languages,"  in  the  same  journal,  in  1822 ;  a  review 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in  the  .American  Quarterly  Ee- 
view for  September,  1828 ;  and  two  articles  in  the  New 
York  Eeview  for  1826,  being  a  caustic  examination  of 
General  Cass's  article  in  the  North  American  Eeview 
respecting  the  Indians  of  North  America.    These  two  pa- 
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pel's  were  not  acknowledged  by  fcheir  author  at  the  time 
they  were  written.  They  purport  to  be  by  KASS-ii-^a- 
torshee,  or  The  Fmihered  Arrow,  a  fictitious  name  from 
the  Latin  GAS-tigator  and  an  Indian  termination  shee 
or  sli. 

Even  thia  enumeration  does  not  close  the  catalogue 
of  Mr.  Pickering's  productions.  There  are  others  —  to 
which,  however,  we  refer  by  their  titles  only — that 
may  be  classed  with  contributions  to  general  liierature. 
Among  tliese  is  an  Oration  deUvei'ed  at  Salem  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1804 ;  an  article  in  the  Eucyelopjedia 
Americana,  in  1829,  on  the  Agrarian  Laws  of  Kome ;  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Eeview  for  April,  1829, 
on  Elementary  Instruction ;  an  Intrbductoiy  Essay  to 
Newhall's  Letters  on  Junius,  in  1831 ;  a  Lecture  on 
Telegraphic  Language,  before  the  Boston  Marine  Soci- 
ety, in  1833 ;  an  article  on  Peirce's  History  of  Harvard 
University,  in  the  North  American  Keview  for  April, 
■  1834;  an  article  on  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Eeview  for  September,  1836;  an 
article  on  Prescott's  History  of  the  Keign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  in  the  New  York  Eeview  for  April,  1838 ; 
the  noble  Eulogy  on  Dr.  Eowditch,  dehvered  before  the 
American  Academy,  May  29, 1838 ;  and  Obituary  Notices 
of  Mr.  Peirce,  the  Librarian  of  Harvard  College,  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  of  his  valued  friend 
and  correspondent,  the  partner  of  hia  philological  labors, 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau ;  also  an  interesting  Lecture,  still  un- 
published, on  the  Origin  of  the  Population  of  America, 
and  two  others  on  Languages. 

The  reader  will  be  astonished  at  these  varions  contri- 
butions to  learning  and  literature,  thus  hastily  reviewed, 
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particularly  when  lie  regards  them  as  the  diversions  of  a 
life  fined  in  amplest  measure  by  other  piirsuits.  Charles 
Lamb  said  that  liis  real  works  were  not  his  published 
writings,  hut  the  ponderous  folios  copied  by  his  hand 
in  the  India  House.  In  the  same  spirit.  Mi-.  Pickering 
might  point  to  the  multitudinous  transactions  of  his  long 
pi-ofessioual  life,  cases  argued  in  court,  conferences  with 
clients,  and  deeds,  contiucts,  and  other  papers,  in  that 
clear,  -legible  autc^^ph  which  is  a  fit  emblem  of  his 
transparent  character. 

His  professional  life  first  invites  attention.  Here  it 
should  be  observed  that  he  was  a  thorough,  hard-work- 
ing lawyer,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  days  in  fiUl  p-ac- 
tice,  constant  at  his  office,  attentive  to  all  the  concei-ns 
of  business,  and  to  what  may  be  called  the  liumilities 
of  the  profession.  He  was  faithful,  conscientious,  and 
careful ;  nor  did  his  zeal  for  the  interests  committed  to 
his  care  ever  betray  him  beyond  the  golden  mean  of  duty. 
The  law,  in  his  hands,  was  a  shield  for  defence,  and 
never  a  sword  to  thrust  at  his  adversaiy.  His  prepara- 
tions for  ailments  in  court  were  marked  by  peculiar 
care ;  his  brief  was  elaborate.  On  questions  of  law  he 
was  learned  and  profound ;  but  his  manner  in  court  was 
exceUed  by  his  matter.  The  experience  of  a  long  life 
never  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  native  childlike  dif- 
fidence which  made  him  shrink  from  public  display. 
He  developed  his  views  with  clearness  and  an  invari- 
able regard  to  their  lexical  sequence,—  but  he  did  not 
press  them  home  by  enei^  of  maimer,  or  any  of  the 
arts  of  eloquence. 

His  mind  was  rather  judicial  than  forensic  in  cast. 
He  was  better  able  to  discern  the  right  than  to  make 
the  wroi^  appear  the  better  reason.     He  was  not  a  legal 
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athlete,  snuffing  new  vigor  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
bar,  and  regarding  success  alone,  —  but  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor, solicitous  for  his  client,  and  for  justice  too. 

It  was  this  character  that  led  him  to  contemplate  the 
law  as  a  science,  and  to  study  its  improvement  and  ele- 
vation. He  could  not  look  upon  it  mei-ely  as  the  means 
of  earning  money.  He  gave  much  of  his  time  to  its 
generous  cidture.  From  the  waDis  of  practice  he  as- 
cended to  tlie  heights  of  jurisprudence,  embracing  with- 
in his  observation  the  systems  of  other  countries.  His 
contributions  to  this  department  illustrate  the  turn  and 
extent  of  his  inquiries.  It  was  his  hope  to  accompiish 
some  careful  work  on  the  law,  more  elaborate  than  the 
memorials  he  has  left.  The  subject  of  the  Practice  and 
Proccdwe  of  Courts,  or  what  is  called  by  the  civilians 
Stylus  Curice,  occupied  his  mind,  and  he  intended  to 
treat  it  in  the  light  of  foreign  authorities,  particularly 
German  and  French,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
general  principles,  or  natural  law,  common  to  all  sys- 
tems, by  which  it  is  governed.  Such  a  wort,  executed 
with  the  fine  juridical  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived, 
would  have  been  welcomed  wherever  the  law  is  studied 


It  is,  then,  not  only  as  lawyer,  practising  in  courts, 
but  as  jurist,  to  whom  the  light  of  jurisprudence  shone 
glaj^ome,  tliat  we  are  to  esteem  our  departed  Mend. 
As  such,  his  example  will  command  attention  and  exert 
an  influence  long  after  the  paper  dockets  in  blue  covers, 
chronicling  the  stages  of  litigation  in  his  cases,  are  con- 
signed to  the  oblivion  of  dark  closets  and  cobwebbed 
pigeon-holes. 

But  he  has  left  a  place  vacant,  not  only  in  the  halls 
of  jurisprudence,  but  also   in   the   circle   of    scholars 
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throughout  the  world/and,  it  may  he  said,  in  tlie  Pan- 
theon of  imiversal  learning.  Contemplating  the  variety, 
the  universality  of  his  attainments,  the  mind,  hoiTowing 
an  epithet  once  applied  to  another,  involuntarily  ex- 
claims, "  The  admirable  Pickering ! "  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  ran  the  whole  raund  of  knowle(%e.  His  studies 
in  ancient  learning  had  been  profound;  nor  can  we 
sufficiently  admire  the  tacdity  with  which,  amidst  other 
cares,  he  assumed  the  task  of  lexicc^rapher.  Unless 
some  memorandum  should  be  found  among  his  papers, 
.  as  was  the  case  with  Sir  AVilliam  Jones.^  specifymg  the 
lai^ages  to  which  he  had  been  devoted,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  frame  a  Ust  with  entire  accuracy.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  familiar  with  at  least  mwe,  —  Et^lish, 
French,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Komaic, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  of  which  he  spoke  the  first  five.  He 
was  less  fannliar,  though  well  accLuainted,  with  Dutch; 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Hebrew, — and  had  explored,  with 
various  degrees  of  care,  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Syriac,  Per- 
sian, Coptic,  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  Cochin-Chinese,  Russian, 
Egyptian  hierc^lyphics,  the  Malay  in  several  dialects, 
and  particularly  the  Indian  lar^uages  of  America  and 
the  Polynesian  Islands. 

The  sarcasm  of  Hudibras  on  the  "  barren  ground " 
supposed  congenial  to  "Hebrew  roots"  is  refuted  by 
the  richness  of  his  accomplishments.  His  style  is  that 
of  a  scholar  and  man  of  taste.     It  is  simple,  unpi 


1  Sir  William  Jones  had  stucUad  eight  languages  critically,— English, 
Latin,  French,  Italimi,  Greek,  Arahio,  Persian,  Sanscrit ;  eight  less  perfectly, 
but  all  intBllidlhle  with  a  dictionary,  —  Spanish,  PortugneBS,  German,  En- 
nlc,  HebreiT,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Turkiah:  twelve  least  perfeefly,  but  all  attain- 
able,—  Tibetitin,  Pftli.  Phalavi,  Deri,  Russian,  Syrian,  j;thiopic,  Coptic. 
Welsh,  Swedish,  Dntch,  Chinese:  hi  aU  twenty-eiglit  langnagea.— TeIQU- 
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ing  like  itg  author,  clear,  accurate,  and  flows  in  an  even 
tenor  of  elegance,  which  risea  at  times  to  a  suavity  al- 
most Xenophontian.  Though  little  adorned  Ijy  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  it  shows  the  sensibility  and  refinement  of  an 
ear  attuned  to  the  harmonies  of  language.  He  had  cul- 
tivated music  as  a  science,  and  in  his  younger  days  per- 
formed on  the  flute  with  Grecian  fondness.  Some  of  the 
airs  he  had  learned  in  Portugal  were  sung  to  him  by  his 
daughter  shortly  before  his  -death,  bringing  with  them, 
doubtless,  the  pleasant  memories  of  early  travel  and  the 
"  incense-breathing  morn  "  of  life.  A  lover  of  music,  lie 
was  naturally  inclined  to  the  other  fine  arts,  but  always 
liad  particnlai'  pleasure  in  works  of  sculpture. 

Nor  wei'e  those  other  studies  which  are  sometimes  re- 
garded as  of  a  more  practical  character  foreign  to  his  mind. 
In  eoU^e  days  he  was  noticed  for  his  attainments  in  . 
mathematics ;  and  later  in  life  he  perused  with  inteUigent 
care  the  gi'eat  work  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Bowditch,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  M^canique  Odeste.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  recommended  the  purchase  of  a 
first-class  telescope  for  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and 
was  the  author  of  their  interesting  report  on  the  use 
and  importance  of  such  an  instrument  He  was  partial 
to  natural  histoiy,  particularly  botany,  which  he  taught 
to  some  of  his  family.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  pos- 
sessed a  natural  aptitude  for  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
was  improved  by  observation  and  care.  Early  in  Kfe  he 
learned  to  use  the  turning-lathe,  and,  as  he  declared  in 
an  unpublished  lecture  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
of  Boston,  made  toys  which  he  bartered  among  Ms  school- 
mates. 

This  last  circumstance  gives,  singular  point  to  the 
parallel,  already  striking  in  other  respects,  between  him 
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and  the  Greek  orator,  the  boast  of  whose  various  knowl- 
edge is  preserved  by  Cicero :  "  Nihil  esse  uUa  in  arte 
rerum  omnium,  cLUod  ipse  neaciret :  nee  solum  has  artes, 
CLuibus  Uberales  doctrinse  atque  ingenute  continerentur, 
geometriam,musicam,literarumcognitioiiemetpoetarura, 
atqae  ilia,  qute  de  naturis  rerum,  CLuai  de  hominum  mori- 
bus,  quse  de  rebuapublicis  dicerentur ;  sed  annulum,  quem 
haberet,  se  ma  manu  cmfecisse."'^  The  Greek,  besides 
knowing  everytlring,  made  the  ring  which  he  wore,  as 
our  Mead  made  toys. 

As  the  champion  of  classical  studies,  and  a  student  of 
language,  or  philologist,  he  is  entitled  to  be  specially  re- 
membered. It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  influence  he 
has  exerted  upon  the  scholarship  of  the  country.  His 
writings  and  his  example,  from  early  youth,  jjleaded  its 
cause,  and  will  plead  it  ever,  although  his  living  voice  ia 
hushed  in  the  grave.  His  genius  for  languages  was  pro- 
found. He  saw,  with  intuitive  perception,  their  structure 
and.  affinities,  and  del^hted  in  the  detection  of  their  hid- 
den resemblances  and  relationa.  To  their  history  and 
character  he  devoted  his  attention,  more  than  to  their 
literature.  It  is  not  possible  for  this  humble  pen  to  de- 
termine the  place  which  will  be  allotted  to  him  in  the 
science  of  philology ;  but  the  writer  cannot  forbear  re- 
cording the  authoritative  testimony  to  the  mre  merits  of 
Mr.  Pickering  in  this  department,  which  it  was  his  for- 
tune to  hear  from  the  lips  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 
With  the  brother,  William  von  Humboldt,  that  great 
light  of  modem  philology,  he  maintained  a  long  corre- 
spondence, particularly  on  the  Indian  languages  ;  and  his 
letters  will  be  found  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin.     Without  rashly  undertaking  to  indicate  any 
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scale  of  pre-eminence  or  precedence  among  the  cultiva- 
tors of  this  department,  at  home  or  ahroad,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  refer  to  his  labors  in  those  words  of  Dr. 
Johnson  ivith  regard  to  his  own,  as  evidence  "  that  we 
may  no  longer. yield  the  palm  of  piiilology,  without  a 
contest,  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent."  ^ 

If  it  should  he  asked  by  what  magic  Mr.  Pickering 
was  able  to  accomplish  these  remarkable  results,  it  must 
be  answered.  By  the  careful  husbandry  of  time.  His 
talisman  was  industry.  He  delighted  in  referrii^  to 
those  rude  iahabitants  of  Tartary  who  placed  idleness 
among  the  torments  of  the  world  to  come,  and  often  re- 
membered the  beautiful  proverb  in  his  Oriental  studies, 
that  by  labor  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  is  turned  into  silk. 
His  life  is  a  perpetual  commentary  on  those  words  of 
untranslatable  beauty  in  the  great  Italian  poet :  — 
"  Seggendo  in  piumii, 
In  ^mfi  non  ai  vien,  ni  sotto  coltre  : 

Sauza  In  qual,  ohl  sna  Titiv  consumn, 
Cot^  vesti^o  in  term  di  se  Uscia, 

Qual  fnmo  in  aeiB  od  in  acqna  la  sohiuma."  " 

With  a  mind  thus  deeply  imbued  with  learning,  it 
will  be  felt  that  he  was  formed  less  for  the  contentions 
of  the  forum  than  for  the  exercises  of  the  academy.  And 
yet  it  is  understood  that  he  declined  several  opportu- 
nities of  entering  its  learned  retreats.  In  1806  he  was 
elected  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
Lai^uages  in  Harvard  University ;  and  at  a  later  day  he 
was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Greek  Literature  in  the  same 
institution.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Ashmun,  many 
eyes  were  turned  towards  him,  as  fitted  to  occupy  the 
p  of  law  in  Cambridge,  since  so  ably  filled 
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by  Mr.  Greenleaf;  and  on  two  different  occasions  liis 
name  was  echoed  by  tlie  public  prints  as  about  to  re- 
ceive the  dignity  of  President  of  the  University.  But 
he  continued  in  the  practice  of  the  law  to  the  last. 

He  shoidd  be  claimed  by  the  bar  with  peculiar  pride. 
If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  Se^eant  Talfourd 
has  reflected  more  honor  upon  his  profession  by  the 
successful  cultivation  of  letters  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poi-aries  by  their  forensic  triumphs,  then  should  the 
American  bar  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  fame 
of  Mr.  Pictering.  He  was  one  of  us.  He  was  a  rugu- 
lar  m  our  ranks ;  in  other  service,  only  a  volunteer. 

The  mind  is  led  instinctively  to  a  parallel  between 
him  and  that  illustrious  scholar  and  jurist,  ornament  of 
the  Enghsh  law,  and  pioneer  of  Oriental  studies  in 
England,  Sir  Williain  Jones,  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred.  Both  confessed,  in  early  life,  the  attractions 
of  classical  studies ;  both  were  trained  in  the  discipline 
of  the  law ;  both,  though  engaged  in  its  practice,  always 
delighted  to  contemplate  it  as  a  science ;  both  surren- 
dered themselves  with  irrepressible  ardor  to  the  study 
of  languages,  while  the  one  broke  into  the  unexplored 
fields  of  Eastern  philology,  and  the  other  devoted  him- 
self more  especially  to  the  native  tongues  of  his  own 
W^tem  continent.  Their  names  are,  perhaps,  equally 
conspicuous  for  the  number  of  languages  which  occu- 
pied their  attention.  As  we  approach  them  in  private 
life,  the  parallel  still  continues.  In  both  there  were  the 
same  truth,  generosity,  and  gentleness,  a  cluster  of  noble 
virtues,  —  while  the  intenser  earnestness  of  the  one  is 
compensated  by  the  greater  modesty  of  the  other.  To 
our  American  jurist-scholar,  also,  may  be  applied  those 
words    of   the    Greek   couplet,  borrowed    iix)m   Aris- 
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toplianes,  and  first  appropriated  to  his  English  proto- 
type :  "  The  Graces,  seeking  a  shrine  that  -would  not 
decay,  found  the  soul  of  Jones." 

While  dwelling  with  admiration  upon  his  triumphs 
of  intellect  and  the  fame  he  has  won,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  virtues,  higher  than  intellect  or  fame,  by  which 
his  life  was  iidorned.  In  the  jurist  and  the  scholar 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  mnn.  So  far  as  is  allot- 
ted to  a  mortal,  he  was  a  spotless  character.  The  murky 
tides  of  this  world  seemed  to  ilow  by  without  soihng 
his  garment-s.  He  was  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ; 
a  lover  of  truth,  goodness,  and  humanity ;  the  friend 
of  the  young,  encouraging  them  in  their  studies,  and 
aiding  them  by  wise  counsels ;  ever  kind,  considerate, 
and  gentle  to  all ;  towards  children,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate, full  of  tenderness.  He  was  of  charming  modesty. 
With  learning  to  which  all  bowed  with  reverence,  he 
^valked  humbly  before  God  and  man.  His  pleasures 
were  simple.  In  the  retirement  of  his  study,  and  the 
blandishments  of  his  music-loving  family,  he  found  rest 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  bar.  He  never  spoke  in  anger, 
nor  did  any  hate  find  a  seat  in  his  bosom.  Hia  placid 
life  was,  like  law  in  the  definition  of  Aristotle,  "  mind 
without  passion." 

Through  his  long  and  industrious  career  he  was  bless- 
ed with  unbroken  health.  He  walked  on  earth  with  an 
unailing  body  and  a  serene  mind ;  and  at  last,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  when  the  gamer  was  overflowing  with 
the  harvests  of  a  well-spent  life,  in  the  bosom  of  Ms 
family,  the  silver  cord  was  gently  loosed.  He  died  at 
Boston,  May  5,  1846,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  a§e, 
—  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  prepared  for  the  press 
the  last  sheets  of  a  new  and  enlai^ed  edition  of  his 
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Greek  Lexicon.  His  wife,  to  whom  lie  was  married  in 
1805,  and  three  children,  survive  to  mourn  their  irrepa- 
rable loss. 

The  number  of  societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  which  he  was  an  honored  member,  attests  the  wide- 
spread recognition  of  his  merits.  He  was  President  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  President 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society ;  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society ;  Fellow  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  American  Eth- 
nological Society,  the  American  Philosophical  Society; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Historical  Societies  of  New 
Hampshire,  Ehode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Maryland,  and  Greorgm;  Honorary  Member 
of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Sci- 
ence, the  American  Statistical  Association,  the  Northern 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  tlie 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Legal  Knowlei^e,  Phila- 
delphia; Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin,  the  Oriental  Society  of  Paris,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters  at  Palermo,  the  An- 
tiquarian Society  at  Athens,  and  tlie  Eoyal  Northern 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  Titular  Mem- 
ber of  the  French  Society  of  Universal  Statistics. 

For  many  years  he  maintained  a  copious  coiTespond- 
ence,  on  matters  of  jurisprudence,  science,  and  learning, 
with  distinguished  names  at  home  and  abroad:  espe- 
cially with  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  at  Philadelphia,— with 
William  von  Humboldt,  at  Berlin,—  with  Mittermaier, 
the  jurist,  at  Heidelbei^,  —  with  Dr.  Prichard,  author  of 
the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  at  Bristol,  —  and  with 
Lepsius,  the  hierologist,  who  wrote  to  him  from  the  foot 
of  the  Pynimids,  in  Egypt. 
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The  death  of  one  thus  variously  connected  is  no  com- 
mon 8onx)w.  Beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  family 
and  friends,  lie  will  be  moimied  by  the  bar,  amoi^ 
whom  his  daily  life  was  passed,  —  by  the  municipality 
of  Boston,  whose  legal  adviser  he  was,  —  by  clients, 
who  depended  upon  his  counsels,  —  by  good  citizens, 
who  were  charmed  by  the  aboundiug  virtues  of  his 
private  life,  — by  his  country,  who  will  cherish  his  name 
more  than  gold  or  silver,  — by  the  distant  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  who  wiU  bless  bis  labors  in  the  words  they  read, 
—  finally,  by  the  company  of  jurists  and  scholars 
throughout  the  world.  His  fame  and  his  works  wiU 
be  fitly  commemorated,  on  foimal  occasions,  hereafter. 
Meanwhile,  one  who  Iniew  him  at  the  bar  and  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  who  loves  his  memory,  lays  this  early 
tribute  upon  his  grave. 
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An  Okation  before  the  Phi  Eeta  Kappa  Society  of    ■ 

Harvard  Univehsitv,  at  tueir  Anniteksahy, 

August  27,  184G. 


aid  say  to  the  joaag  disciple  of  Truth  and  Beauty,  who 
■  how  to  satisiy  the  iiobla  impulse  of  Ills  heart,  through  every 
1  the  century,  — I  would  siy,  Give  the  world  beneath  your 
/  ■eeliim  towards  the  good,  and  the  tmrnquU  rhythm  of  time 
:    developmeiiL—  Schilu;r. 
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In  this  Oration,  as  in  that  of  the  4th  of  July,  Mr.  Sumner  laoli  advan- 
tara  of  tlie  oocaaion  to  expi-ess  himself  freely,  especially  on  tiie  two  great 
niiestlons  of  Slavery  and  War.  la  the  sensitive  oondition  of  pnblio  senti- 
ment  at  that  time,  such  aa  effott  would  have  found  small  indulgence,  if  he 
had  not  placed  himself  behind  four  suoli  names.  While  oommemoratmg 
the  dead,  ha  vos  able  to  uphold  UvingtraliL  ^  ,     ..     .      ,    , 

Tha  aooeptance  of  this  Oradon  at  the  time  16  attested  by  the  toast  ot 
John  Quincv  Adams  at  the  dinner  of  the  Society:- 

"  The  niemoiT  of  the  Scholar,  the  Jurist,  tlio  Artist,  the  Philanthropist ; 
and  Qot  tha  mW>ry,  but  the  Jong  life  of  the  khidred  spirit  who  has  this 
day  emhalraed  tham  all."  ,,     .  ,        ,   .,    e  a  ,.  a   >. 

This  was  foUowed  by  a  letter  from  Mi-.  Adams  to  Mr.  Sumner,  dated  at 
Qniucy,  August  29,  1846.  oontainmg  the  following  passage  ;  - 

"  It  is  a  gralafioation  to  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  repent  the  thanks 
which  I  so  cordially  gave  you  at  the  close  ot  your  oration  of  last  Thursday, 
and  of  which  the  sentiment  offered  by  ma  at  the  dumei-table  was  but  an 
additional  pulsation  from  tha  same  heart  I  trust  I  may  now  congratulata 
you  on  the  felicity,  first  of  your  selection  of  your  subject,  and  secondly  of 

ite  oousommsdon  in  the  delivery. The  pleasure  with  which  1  listened 

to  your  discourse  was  hispired  far  less  by  the  success  and  nil  ial  universa] 
acceptance  and  applause  of  the  present  moment  Hum  by  the  vista  of  the 
future  which  is  opened  to  my  view.  Costing  my  ayes  backward  no  farther 
than  the  4th  of  July  of  last  year,  when  you  set  all  the  vipers  of  Alecto 
B-hissing  by  proclaiming  the  Christian  law  of  universal  peace  and  love, 
and  then  casting  them  forward,  perhaps  not  much  farther,  but  beyond  my 
own  allotted  time,  I  see  you  have  a  mission  to  perform.  I  look  from  Pisgah 
tothePromisedI.and;youmustenter  uponit  ....  To  the  motto  on  my  seal 
[Alien  sfficuto]  add  Delaida  est  semika," 

Similar  tesUmony  was  offered  by  Edward  Everett  in  a  letter  dated  at 
Cambridge,  September  5, 1846,  where  he  thanks  Mr.  Sumner  for  hb  "  most 
magnificent  address,  — an  eftbrt  certainly  ot  unsurpassed  felicity  and 
power,"  —  Ihen  in  unother  letter  dated  at  Cambridge,  Septemher  2Bth,  where 
he  writes:  "I  read  it  last  evening  with  a  reuewa!  of  the  delight  with 
which  I  heard  it.  Shonld  you  never  do  anything  else,  yoa  have  done 
eiYOogh  for  fame ;  but  yon  are,  as  far  as  these  pnblic  eflbrts  are  concerned, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  career,  destined,  I  trust,  to  last  for  long  years, 
of  ever-increasing  usefulness  and  honor." 
Mr.  Prescott,under  date  of  October  Sd,  writes:  — 
"  The  most  happy  conception  has  bean  carried  ont  admirably,  as  if  it 
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were  the  most  natural  ordei'  of  things,  without  the  leaat  oonslrahit  or  vio- 
Jenoe.  I  tloiri  know  which  of  your  sketches  I  Uke  the  best  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  Judge ;  for  there  you  are  ou  your  own  heather,  and  it  is  the 
tribute  of  a  favorite  pupU  to  his  weU-Ioved  master,  goshmg  wann  from  the 
heart.  Tet  they  are  all  maiiageilwell!  and  the  vivid  touches  of  oharaoter 
and  the  richness  of  the  illustratlou  will  repay  the  study,  I  sbould  imaeine 
of  any  one  femiliar  witb  the  particular  science  yoo  discuss  "  ' 

ChanceUor  Kent,  of  New  York,  nuder  date  of  "October  6th,  expresses  him 
self  as  follows :  —  -i     r  i 

_  "  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  youv  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addiess,  and  I  Ihuik 
It  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  p,-odnotions  in  pomt  of  diction  and  elo- 
quence that  1  have  ever  read.  You  brought  a  most  fervent  mind  to  tlie 
task,  glowuig  with  images  of  transcendent  worth,  and  embeUished  with 
classical  and  literary  allusions  drawn  from  your  memory    and  (tuided  by 

your  taste,  with  extraordinary  force Yon  have  mised  a  noble  monn- 

ment  to  the  four  great  men  who  have  adorned  your  SUte,  and  I  feel  deeply 
humbled  widi  a  sense  of  my  own  miserable  Inferiority  when  I  contempla^ 
sueu  esaltea  models," 

These  oontemporai-y  tokens  of  friondsiiip  and  sympathy  seem  a  proper 
part  of  this  record,  ■'    t     J  "  fiL.psi 
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TO-DAY  is  the  festival  of  our  fraternity,  sacred  to 
learning,  to  friendship,  and  to  tmtL  From  many 
places,  remote  and  near,  we  have  come  together  he- 
neath  the  henediction  of  Alma  Mater.  We  have  walked 
in  the  grateful  shelter  of  her  rich  embowering  trees. 
Friend  has  met  friend,  classmate  has  pressed  the  hand 
of  classmate,  while  the  ruddy  memories  of  youth  and 
early  study  have  risen  upon  the  soul.  And  now  we 
have  come  up  to  this  church,  a  company  of  hroth- 
ers,  in  long,  weU-ordered  procession,  commencing  with 
the  silver  loelcs  of  reverend  age,  and  closing  with 
the  fresh  faces  that  glow  with  the  golden  blood  of 
youth. 

With  hearts  of  gratitude,  we  greet  among  our  number 
those  whose  lives  are  crowned  by  desert, — especially  him 
who,  returning  from  eonspicuo\is  cares  in  a  foreign  land, 
now  graces  our  chief  seat  of  learning,^  —  and  not  less 
him  who,  closing,  in  the  high  service  of  the  University, 
a  life-long  career  of  probity  and  honor,  now  voluntarily 
withdraws  to  a  scholar's  repose.^  We  salute  at  once  the 
■  and  the  predecessor,  the  rising  and  tlie  set- 
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ting  sun.  And  ingenuous  youtli,  in  whose  bosom  are 
infolded  the  germs  of  untold  exceEence,  whose  ardent 
soul  sees  visions  closed  to  others  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
commands  our  reverence  not  less  than  age  rich  in  ex- 
perience and  honor.  The  Present  and  the  Past,  with  all 
their  works,  we  know  and  measure ;  but  the  triumphs 
of  the  Future  are  unknown  and  immeasurable ; — there- 
fore is  there  in  the  yet  untiied  powers  of  youth  a  vast- 
ness  of  promise  to  quicken  the  regard.  Welcome,  then, 
not  less  the  young  than  the  old  !  and  may  this  our  holi- 
day brighten  with  harmony  and  joy ! 

As  the  eye  wanders  around  our  circle,  Mr.  President, 
in  vain  it  seeks  a  beloved  form,  for  many  years  so  wel- 
come in  the  seat  you  now  fill.  I  might  have  looked 
to  behold  him  on  tliis  occasion.  But  death,  since  we 
last  met  together,  has  home  him  away.  The  love  of 
friends,  the  devotion  of  pupils,  the  prayers  of  the  nation, 
the  concern  of  the  world,  could  not  shield  liim  from  the 
inexorable  shaft.  Borrowing  for  him  those  words  of 
genius  and  friendship  which  gushed  from  Clarendon  at 
the  name  of  Falkland,  that  he  was  "  a  person  of  pro- 
digious parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  inimitable 
sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  flowing  and 
obliging  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of 
primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life,"  *  I  need  not 
add  the  name  of  Story.  To  dwell  on  his  character,  and 
all  that  he  has  done,  were  a  worthy  theme.  But  his  is 
not  the  only  well-loved  countenance  which  retmiis  no 
answering  smile. 

This  year  our  Society,  according  to  custom,  piiblishes 
the  catalogue  of  its  members,  marking  by  a  star  the  in- 
satiate archery  oF  Death  durii^  the  brief  space  of  four 
»  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  VIL 
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years.  In  no  period  of  its  history,  ec[ually  short,  have 
such  shining  marks  been  found. 

"  Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  sable  bier, 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear; 
Year  chaaes  year,  decay  pm-sues  decay, 
Still  dropi  some  joy  fiom  witliaring  life  away."  J 

Scholarship,  Jurisprudence,  Arb,  Humanity,  each  is 
called  to  mourn  a  chosen  champion.  Pickering  the 
Scholar,  Stoiy  the  Jurist,  Allston  the  Artist,  Channing 
the  Philanthropist,  are  gone.  Wlien  our  last  catalogue 
was  published  they  were  all  living,  each  in  his  field  of 
fame.  Our  catalogue  of  this  year  gathers  them  with 
the  peaceful  dead.  Sweet  and  exalted  companionship ! 
They  were  joined  in  life,  in  renown,  and  in  death.  They 
were  brethren  of  our  fraternity,  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 
Story  and  Channing  were  classmatea;  Pickering  pre- 
ceded them  by  two  years  only,  Allston  followed  them 
by  two  years.  Casting  our  eyes  upon  the  closing  lus- 
tre of  the  last  century,  we  discern  this  brilliant  group 
whose  mortal  hght  is  now  obscured.  After  the  toils  of 
his  long  life,  Pickering  sleeps  serenely  in  the  place  of 
his  birth,  near  the  honored  dust  of  his  father.  Chan- 
ning, Story,  and  Allston  have  been  laid  to  rest  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  first  tasted  together  the  tree  of  life  ; 
Allston  in  the  adjoining  church-yard,  within  sound  of 
the  voice  that  now  addresses  you ;  Channing  and  Story 
in  the  pleasant,  grassy  bed  of  Mount  Auburn,  under  the 
shadow  of  beautiful  trees,  whose  falling  autunmal  leaves 
are  fit  emblem  of  the  generations  of  men. 

It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  Pome,  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, to  bring  forward  the  images  of  departed  fnends, 
arrayed  in  robes  of  office,  and  carefully  adorned,  while 

-  Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wiahas,  ve.  SOS-  308, 
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some  one  Mcomiled  what  they  had  done,  in  the  hope 
ot  refpasMng  the  memory  ot  their  deeds,  and  ot  in- 
spiring the  Uving  witli  new  impnlse  to  Tirtne,  ••  For 
who,"  says  the  ancient  historian,  "  can  behold  without 
emotion  .the  tonns  ot  so  many  iUnstrious  men,  thus  Kt- 
ing,  as  it  were,  and  breathing  together  in  his  presence  ? 
or  what  spectacle  ean  he  conceived  more  great  and  strib- 
mg ! " '  The  images  ot  our  departed  brethetii  ate  present 
here  to-day,  not  in  sculptured  marble,  but  graven  on  oui 
hearts.  We  behold  them  again,  as  m  life.  They  mingle 
m  our  festival,  and  cheer  us  by  then-  presence.  It  were 
weU  to  catch  the  opportunity  of  observing  together  their 
well-known  lineaments,  and- of  dwelling  anew,  with 
warmth  ot  living  affection,  upon  the  virtues  by  which 
they  are  commended.  Devoting  the  hour  to  then  mem- 
ory, we  may  seek  also  to  comprehend  and  reverence  the 
great  interests  which  they  Kved  to  promote.  Pickering, 
Sloijy,  Allston,  Channing !  Their  names  alone,  without 
addition,  awalien  a  response,  which,  hke  the  far-famed 
echo  of  Dodona,  wiU  prolong  itself  through  the  live- 
long day.  But,  great  as  they  are,  we  feel  then-  insignifi- 
cance by  the  side  of  those  gi^at  causes  to  which  their 
days  were  consecrated,  —  ^7iow/(%e,  Jmtics,  Beauty, 
Lam,  the  comprehensive  attributes  of  God.  Dlustri- 
ous  on  earth,  they  were  but  lowly  and  mortal  ministers 
of  lofty  and  immortal  truth.  It  is,  then,  THE  SCHOLAE, 
THE  Jurist,  the  Artist,  the  Philanthropist,  whom  we 
celebrate  to-day,  and  whose  pnreuite  will  be  the  theme 
of  my  discourse. 

Here,  on  this  threshold,  let  me  say,  what  is  implied 
m  the  very  statement  of  my  subject,  tliat,  in  offering 
these  tributes,  I  seek  no  occasion  for  personal  eulogy  or 

1  Hampton's  Polybius,  Book  VI.  Ext.  IL  oli.  B, 
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biographical  detail.  My  aim  is  to  commemorate  tlie 
men,  but  more  to  advance  th,e  objects  which  they  so 
aucceasfuUy  served.  Eeversing  the  order  in  which  they 
left  ua,  I  shall  talre  the  last  first. 

John-  Pickering,  the  Scholar,  died  in  the  montli  of 
May,  1846,  aged  sixty-nine,  within  a  short  distance  of 
that  extreme  goal  which  is  the  allotted  limit  of  human 
hfe.  By  Scholar  I  mean  a  cultivator  of  liberal  studies,  a 
student  of  knowledge  in  its  largest  sense,  —  not  merely 
ckflsical,  not  excluding  what  in  our  day  is  exclusively 
called  science,  but  which  was  unknown  when  the  title 
of  scholar  first  prevailed ;  for  though  Cicero  dealt  a  sar- 
casm at  Archimedes,  he  spoke  with  higher  truth  when 
he  beautifully  recognized  the  common  bond  between  aU 
departments  of  knowledge.  The  brother  whom  we 
mourn  was  a  scholar,  a  student,  as  long  as  he  lived.  His 
place  was  not  merely  among  those  called  by  courtesy 
Educated  Men,  with  most  of  whom  education  is  past 
and  gone,  —  men  who  have  studied ;  he  studied  always, 
life  to  him  was  an  unbroken  lesson,  pleasant  with  Uie 
charm  of  knowledge  and  the  consciousness  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  world  knows  and  reveres  his  learning ;  they  only 
who  partook  somewhat  of  his  daily  hfe  fuUy  know  the 
modesty  of  liis  character.  His  linowledge  was  such 
that  he  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing,  while,  in  the 
perfection  of  liis  humihty,  he  might  seem  to  know 
nothing.  By  learning  conspicuous  before  the  world,  his 
native  diffidence  withdrew  him  from  its  personal  obser- 
vation. Surely,  learning  so  great,  which  claimed  so  little, 
will  not  be  forgotten.  The  modesty  which  detained  him 
in  retirement  during  life  introduces  him  now  that  he  is 
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dead.  Strai^Q  reward !  Merit  which  alirank  from  the 
living  gaze  is  now  observed  of  all  men.  The  voice  ouce 
so  soft  is  returned  in  echoes  from  the  tomb. 

I  place  in  the  front  his  modesty  and  liis  learning,  two 
attributes  by  which  he  will  be  always  remembered.  I 
might  enlace  on  his  sweetness  of  temper,  his  simplici- 
ty of  life,-  his  kindness  to  the  young,  his  sympatliy  mth 
studies  of  all  kinds,  his  sensibility  to  beauty,  bis  con- 
scientious character,  his  passionless  mind.  Could  he 
speak  to  us  of  himself,  he  might  adopt  words  of  self- 
paintii^  from  the  candid  pen  of  his  eminent  predecessor 
in  the  cultivation  of  Grecian  literature,  leader  of  its  re- 
vival in  Europe,  as  Pickering  was  leader  in  America,  — 
the  urbane  and  learned  Erasmus.  "  For  my  own  part," 
says  the  early  scholar  to  his  English  friend,  John  Colet, 
"  I  best  know  my  own  failings,  and  therefore  shall  pre- 
sume to  give  a  character  of  myself.  You  liave  in  me  a 
man  of  little  or  no  fortune, — a  stranger  to  ambition, — of 
a  strong  propensity  to  loving-kindness  and  friendship, — 
without  any  boast  of  learning,  but  a  great  admirer  of  it,  — 
one  who  has  a  profoimd  veneration  for  any  excellence  in 
others,  however  he  may  feel  the  want  of  it  in  himself,  — 
who  can  readily  yield  to  others  in  learning,  but  to  none 
in  integrity, —  a  man  sincere,  open,  and  free,  —  a  hater 
of  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  —  of  a  mind  lowly  and 
upright, —  of  few  words,  and  who  boasts  of  nothing  but 
an  honest  heart."  ^ 

I  have  called  him  Scholar ;  for  it  is  in  this  character 
that  he  leaves  so  excellent  an  example.  But  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  life  are  enhanced  by  tlie  variety  of  his 
labors,  and  especially  by  his  long  career  at  the  bar.  He 
was  a  lawj-er,  whose  days  were  spent  in  the  faithful 
.   1  EmBtni  Epict.,  Lih.  V.  Ep.  4. 
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practice  of  his  profession,  busy  with  clients,  careful  of 
their  concerns  in  court  and  olit  of  court  Each  day- 
witnessed  his  untiring  exertion  in  scenes  little  attrac- 
tive to  his  gentle  and  studious  nature.  He  was  formed 
to  be  a  seeker  of  truth  rather  than  a  defender  of  wrong ; 
and  he  found  less  satisfaction  in  the  strifes  of  the  bar 
than  in  the  conversation  of  books.  To  him  litigation 
was  a  sorry  feast,  and  a  well-fllled  docket  of  cases  not 
unHke  the  curious  and  now  untasted  dish  of  "  nettles," 
in  the  first  course  of  a  Eonian  banquet.  He  knew  that 
the  duties  of  the  profession  were  important,  but  felt  tliat 
even  their  successful  performance,  when  imattended  by  ju- 
ridical culture,  gave  small  title  to  r^rd,  while  they  were 
less  pleasant  and  ennoblii^  than  the  disinterested  pur- 
suit of  learning.  He  would  have  said,  at  least  as  regards 
his  own  profession,  with  the  Lord  Archon  of  the  Oemna, 
"  I  wiU  stand  no  more  to  the  judgment  of  lawyers  and 
divines  than  to  that  of  so  many  other  tradesTtien."  ^ 

It  was  the  law  as  a  trade  that  he  pureued  reluctantly, 
while  he  had  true  happiness  in  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence, to  which  he  devoted  many  hours  rescued  from 
other  cares.  By  example,  and  contributions  of  the  pen, 
he  elevated  the  study,  and  invested  it  with  the  charm  of 
liberal  pursuits.  By  marveUoua  assiduity  he  was  able 
to  lead  two  lives,  — one  producing  the  fniits  of  earth, 
the  other  of  immortality.  In  him  was  the  union,  rare 
as  it  is  grateful,  of  lawyer  and  scholar.  He  has  taught 
how  much  may  be  done  for  jurisprudence  and  learning 
even  amidst  the  toils  of  professional  life;  while  the 
enduring  lustre  of  his  name  contrasts  with  the  fugitive 
reputation  which  is  the  lot  of  the  mere  lawper,  although 
clients  beat  at  his  gates  from  cock-crow  at  the  dawn. 
'  Hsrrington's  Oceana,  p.  134. 
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To  describe  his  labors  of  scholarship  would  be  im- 
possible on  this  occasion.  Although  imijortant  contri- 
butions to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  they  were  of  a  char- 
acter only  slightly  appreciated  by  the  world  at  lai^e. 
They  were  cbietiy  directed  to  two  subjects,  —  classical 
studies  and  general  philology,  if  these  two  may  be  re- 
garded separately. 

His  early  life  was  marked  by  a  particular  interest  in 
dassieal  studies.  At  a  time  when,  in  our  country,  accu- 
rate and  extensive  scholarship  was  rare,  he  aspired  to 
possess  it.  By  daily  and  nightly  toil  he  mastered  the 
great  exemplars  of  antiquity,  and  found  delight  in  their 
beauties.  His  example  was  persuasive.  And  he  added 
earnest  effort  to  promote  their  study  in  the  learned 
seminaries  of  our  country.  With  unanswerable  force 
he  urged  among  us  a  standard  of  education  commen- 
surate, in  every  substantial  respect,  with  that  of  Eu- 
rope. He  desired  for  the  American  youth  on  his  native 
soil,  under  the  influence  of  free  institutions,  a  course  of 
instruction  rendering  foreign  aid  superfluous.  He  had 
a  jiist  pride  of  country,  and  longed  for  its  good  name 
through  accomplished  representatives,  well  knowing  tlmt 
the  American  scholar,  wherever  he  wanders  in  foreign 
lands,  is  a  living  recommendation  of  the  institutions 
under  which  he  was  reared. 

He  knew  that  scholarship  of  all  kinds  would  gild  the 
life  of  its  possessor,  enlai^e  the  resources  of  the  bar, 
enrich  the  voice  of  the  pulpit,  and  strengthen  the  learn- 
ing of  medicine.  He  knew  that  it  would  afford  a  sooth- 
ing companionship  in  hours  of  relaxation  from  labor,  in 
periods  of  sadness,  and  in  the  evening  of  life ;  that, 
when  once  embraced,  it  was  more  constant  than  friend- 
gliip^  —  attending  its  votary,  as  an  invisible  spirit,  in  the 
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foils  of  the  day,  tlie  watches  of  the  night,  the  changes 
of  travel,  and  the  alternations  of  fortune  or  health. 

In  conaniending  classical  studies  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  that  he  attached  to  them  undue  importance.  By 
his  own  example  he  showed  that  he  hore  them  no  ex- 
clusive love.  He  regarded  them  as  an  essential  part  of 
liberal  education,  opening  the  way  to  other  realms  of 
knowledge,  while  they  mature  the  taste  and  invigorate 
the  understanding.  Here  probably  aU  will  concur.  It 
may  be  questioned,  whether,  in  our  hurried  American 
Ufe,  it  is  possible,  with  proper  regard  for  other  studies, 
to  introduce  into  ordinary  classical  education  the  ex- 
quisite skill  which  is  the  pride  of  English  scholarship, 
remindii^  us  of  the  minute  finish  in  Chinese  art,  —  or 
the  ponderous  and  elaborate  learning  which  is  the  won- 
der of  Germany,  reminding  us  of  the  unnatural  perspec- 
tive in  a  Chinese  picture.  But  much  will  be  done,  if  we 
establish  those  habits  of  aeeuiacy,  acqnired  only  throi^h 
early  and  careful  training,  which  enable  us  at  least  to 
appreciate  the  severe  beauty  of  antiquity,  while  they 
become  an  invaluable  standard  and  measure  of  attain- 
ment in  other  things. 

The  classics  possess  a  peculiar  charm,  as  models,  I 
might  say  masters,  of  composition  and  form.  In  the 
contemplation  of  these  august  teachers  we  are  iilled 
with  conflicting  emotions.  They  are  the  early  voice  of  ■ 
the  world,  better  remembered  and  more  cherished  than 
any  intermediate  voice,  —  as  the  language  of  childhood 
still  haunts  us,  when  the  utterances  of  later  years  are 
ef&ced  from  the  mind.  But  they  show  the  rudeness 
of  the  world's  childhood,  before  passion  yielded  to 
the  sway  of  reason  and  the  affections.  They  want 
purity,  righteousness,  and  that  h^hest  charm  which  is 
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founi3  in  love  to  God  and  man.  Not  in  the  frigid  phi- 
losophy of  the  Porch  and  the  Academy  are  we  to  seek 
these ;  not  in  the  marvellous  teachings  of  Socrates,  as 
they  come  mended  by  the  mellifluous  words  of  Plato ; 
not  in  the  resoundii^  line  of  Homer,  on  whose  inspiring 
tale  of  hlood  Alexander  pillowed  his  head ;  not  in  tlie 
animated  strain  of  Pindar,  where  virtue  is  pictured  in 
the  successful  strife  of  an  athlete  at  the  Olympian  games ; 
not  in  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  dark  with  self-love 
and  the  spirit  of  vengeance ;  not  in  the  fitful  philosophy 
and  boastful  eloquence  of  Tully ;  not  in  the  genial  lib- 
ertinism of  Horace,  or  the  stately  atheism  of  Lucretius. 
To  these  we  give  admiration ;  but  they  cannot  be  our 
highest  teachers.  In  none  of  these  is  the  way  of  life.  ■ 
For  eighteen  hundred  years  the  spirit  of  these  classics 
has  been  in  constant  contention  with  the  Sermon  on  tire 
Mount,  and  with  those  two  sublime  commandmenta  on 
which  "  hang  all  the  law  and  the  propbefs."  ^  The  strife 
is  still  pending,  and  who  shall  say  when  it  will  end  ? 
Heathenism,  which  possessed  itself  of  such  Siren  forms, 
is  not  yet  exorcised.  Even  now  it  exerts  a  powerful 
sway,  imbuing  youth,  coloring  the  thought  of  man- 
hood, and  haunting  the  meditation  of  age.  Widening 
still  in  sphere,  it  embmees  nations  as  well  as  individu- 
als, imtil  it  seems  to  sit  supreme. 

1  Terence,  taught,  perhaps,  by  Iiis  own  bitter  experience  ae  slave,  has 


And  ill  the  Andria,  — 


"  Faciie  omnea  parfstre  ac  pati, 
Ctun  qnibus  erat  cunqns  una:  iis  aeso  dedere  : 
£omm  objequi  stadlis:  ndvoians  neminl: 
Nmiqnem  prceponens  se  illls." 
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Our  own  productions,  though  yielding  to  tlie  ancient 
in  arrangement,  method,  beauty  of  form,  and  ireshness 
of  illustration,  are  superior  in  truth,  delicacy,  and  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment, —  ahove  all,  in  the  recognition  of  that 
peculiaa'  revelation,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  Vain  are 
elocLuence  and  poetry,  compared  with  this  heaven- 
descended  truth.  Put  in  one  scale  that  simple  ut- 
terance, and  in  the  other  all  the  lore  of  antiq^uity,  with 
ita  acfcumuktmg  glosses  and  commentaries,  and  the 
latter  will  he  light  in  the  balance.  Greek  poetry  has 
been  hkened  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  as  she  sits 
in  the  rich,  symmetrical  crown  of  the  palm-tree,  triUiug 
her  thick-warhled  notes ;  but  these  notes  will  not  com- 
pare in  sweetness  with  those  teachings  of  charity  which 
belong  to  our  Christian  inheritance. 

These  things  cannot  be  forgotten  by  the  scholar. 
From  the  Past  he  may  draw  all  it  can  contribute  to  the 
great  end  of  life,  human  progress  and  happiness,  —  pro- 
gress, without  which  happiness  is  vain.  But  he  must 
close  his  soul  to  the  hardening  iniJuence  of  that  spirit, 
which  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  is  enshrined  in  com- 
positions of  such  commanding  authority. 


I  ioae  my  precious  years,  now  Boon  to  lal], 
Hanilling  his  gold;  wliich,  howsoe'ev  it  sliirie, 
Proves  dross, whan  balanced  in  the  Christian  scale."! 

In  the  department  of  philology,  kindred  to  that  of 
the  classics,  our  Scholar  labored  with  similar  success. 
Unlike  Sir  William  Jones  in  genius,  he  was  hke  this 
English  scholar  in  the  multitude  of  languages  he  em- 
braced. Distance  of  time  and  space  was  forgotten,  as 
he  explored  the  far-off  primeval  Sanscrit,  —  the  hiero- 
1  Cowper,  Sonnet  to  John  JohnacBi;  Minor  Poems. 
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glyphies  of  I^ypt,  now  awakening  from  the  muto 
repose  of  centuries,  —  the  pohte  and  leai'ned  tongues 
of  ancient  and  modem  Europe,  —  the  languages  of 
Mohammedanism,  —  the  various  dialects  in  the  forests 
of  INortli  America,  and  in  the  sandal-groves  of  the 
Paciiic,  —  only  closing  with  a  lingua,  franca  irom  an 
unlettered  trihe  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  whicli  his 
attention  was  called  durii^  the  ilhiess  which  ended  in 
death. 

This  recital  exhihits  the  variety  and  extent  of  his 
studies  in  a  department  which  is  supposed  iuaccessible, 
except  to  peculiar  and  Herculean  lahoja.  He  had  a  nat- 
ural and  intuitive  perception  of  aifinities  in  lai^uage, 
and  of  its  hidden  relations.  His  researches  have  thrown 
important  light  on  the  general  principles  of  this  science, 
as  also-  on  tlie  history  and  character  of  individual  lan- 
guages. In  devising  an  alphabet  of  the  Indian  tongues 
in  North  America,  since  adopted  in  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  he  rendered  a  brilliant  service  to  civilization. 
It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  Uie  Scholar  sending  forth 
from  his  seclusion  this  priceless  instrument  of  improve- 
ment. On  the  distant  islands  once  moistened  by  the 
blood  of  Cook  newspapers  and  books  are  printed  iu  a 
native  language,  which  was  reduced  to  a  written  char- 
acter by  the  care  and  genius  of  Pickerii^.  The  Vocab- 
ulary of  Americanisms  and  the  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  attest  still  further  the  variety  and  value  of  his 
philological  labors  ;  nor  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the 
facility  with  which,  amidst  the  duties  of  an  arduous 
profession  and  the  temptations  of  scholarship,  he  as- 
sumed the  appalhng  task  of  the  lexicographer,  which 
Scaliger  compares  to  the  labora  of  the  anvil  and  the 
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There  are  critics,  ignorant,  hasty,  or  supercilious,  wlio 
are  too  apt  to  disparage  the  toils  of  the  philologist,  treat- 
ing them  sometimes  as  curious  only,  sometimes  as  triv- 
ial, or,  when  they  enter  into  lexicc^^^phy,  as  those  of  a 
harmless  dmdge.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
aU  exercise  of  the  intellect  promoting  forgetfnlness  of 
self  and  the  love  of  science  ministers  essentially  to 
human  improvement.  But  philology  may  claim  other 
sufftuges.  It  is  its  province  to  aid  in  determining 
the  character  of  words,  their  extiuction  and  s^ifi- 
cation,  and  in  other  ways  to  guide  and  explain  the  use 
of  langu^e;  nor  is  it  generous,  while  enjoying  elo- 
quence, poetry,  science,  and  the  many  charms  of  litera- 
ture, to  withhold  our  gratitude  from  silent  and  sometimes 
obscure  labors  in  illustration  of  that  great  instrument 
without  which  aU  the  rest  is  nothing. 

The  science  of  Comparative  Philology,  which  our 
Scholar  has  illustrated,  may  lunk  with  shining  pursuits. 
It  challenges  a  place  by  the  side  of  that  science  which 
received  ancli  development  from  the  genius  of  Cuvier. 
The  study  of  Comparative  Anatomy  has  thrown  unex- 
pected light  on  the  physical  history  of  the  animate 
creation ;  but  it  cannot  be  less  interesting  or  important 
to  explore  the  unwritten  history  of  the  human  race  in 
languages  that  have  been  spoken,  to  trace  their  pedi- 
gree, to  detect  their  affinities,  —  seeking  the  prevaihng 
law  by  which  they  are  governed.  As  we  comprehend 
these  things,  confusion  and  discord  retreat,  the  Frater- 
nity of  Man  stands  confessed,  and  the  philologist  be- 
comes a  minister  at  the  altar  of  universal  philanthropy. 
In  the  study  of  the  Past,  he  learns  to  anticipate  the 
Future ;  and  in  sublime  vision  he  sees,  with  Leibnitz, 
that  Unity  of  the  Human  Eace  which,  in  the  sncces- 
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sioQ  of  ages,  will  find  its  expression  in  an  instrument 
more  marvellous  than  tlie  infinite  Calculus,  —  a  uni- 
versal language,  with  an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts.^ 

A3  the  sun  draws  moisture  from  rill,  stream,  lake,  and 
ocean,  to  he  returned  in  fertilizing  shower  upon  tlie 
earth,  so  did  onr  Scholar  derive  knowledge  from  all 
sources,  to  he  diffused  in  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
world.  He  sought  it  not  in  study  only,  but  in  con- 
verse with  men,  and  in  experience  of  life.  His  curious 
essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Lan- 
guage was  suggested  by  listening  to  Greek  sailors,  whom 
the  temptations  of  commerce  had  conducted  to  our 
shores  from  their  historic  sea. 

Such  a  character  —  devoted  to  works  of  wide  and 
enduring  interest,  not  restricted  to  international  linea 
—  awakened  respect  and  honor  wherever  learning  was 
cultivated.  His  name  was  associated  with  illustrious 
fraternities  of  science  in  foreign  nations,  wMle  scholars 
who  could  not  know  him  face  to  face,  by  an  ami- 
able commerce  of  letters  sought  the  aid  and  sympa- 
thy of  his  leammg.  His  death  has  broken  these  living 
links  of  fellowship ;  but  his  name,  that  cannot  die,  will 
continue  to  bind  all  who  love  knowledge  and  virtue  to 
tie  land  which  was  biased  by  his  presence. 


From  the  Scholar  I  pass  to  the  Juwst.  Joseph 
Stoey  died  in  the  month  of  September,  1845,  aged  sixty- 
six.  His  countenance,  famiUar  in  this  presence,  was 
always  so  beaming  with  goodness  and  kindness  that  ita 
withdrawal  seems  to  lessen  sensibly  the  brightness  of 

1  Fon(ene1te,ElnjjedeLBlbnitz!<Euwi3,Tom.V.p.i93.  I^ibnitj;, Opera, 
ed.  Dntens,  Vol.  V.  p.  T. 
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the  scene.  We  are  assembled  near  the  seat  of  liis  fa- 
vorite pursuits,  among  the  ne^hbors  intimate  with  his 
private  viriiues,  close  by  the  home  hallowed  by  his  do- 
mestic altar.  These  paths  he  often  trod ;  and  all  that 
our  eyes  here  look  upon  seems  to  reflect  his  genial 
smile.  His  twofold  official  relations  with  the  Univer- 
sity, his  high  judicial  station,  his  higher  character  as 
Jurist,  invest  his  name  with  a  peculiar  interest,  while 
the  unconscious  kindness  which  he  showed  to  all,  es- 
pecially the  young,  touches  the  heart,  making  us  rise 
up  and  call  him  blessed.  How  fondly  would  the  youth 
nuriiured  in  jurisprudence  at  his  feet  —  were  such  an 
offering,  Alcestis-hke,  within  the  allotments  of  Prov- 
idence —  have  prolonged  their  beloved  master's  days  at 
the  expense  of  their  own ! 

The  University,  by  the  voice  of  his  learned  associate, 
haa  already  rendered  tribute  to  his  name.  The  tri- 
bunals of  justice  throughout  the  country  have  given 
utterance  to  their  solemn  grief,  and  the  funeral  torch 
has  passed  across  the  sea  into  foreign  lands. 

He  has  been  heard  to  confess  that  hterature  was  liis 
earliest  passion,  which  yielded  only  to  a  sterner  aum- 
mona  beckoning  to  professional  life ;  and  they  who 
knew  him  beat  cannot  forget  that  he  continued  to  the 
last  fond  of  poetry  and  pohte  letters,  and  would  often 
turn  from  Themis  to  the  Muses.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  this  feature,  which  marks  the  resemblance  to  Sel- 
den,  Somers,  Mansfield,  and  Blackstone,  in  England,  and 
to  L'HSpital  and  D'Aguesseau,  in  France,  has  added  to 
the  brilliancy  and  perfection  of  his  character  as  a  jurist. 
In  the  history  of  jurisprudence  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
mention  a  single  person  wimiing  its  highest  palm  who 
was  not  a  scholar  also. 
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The  fii'st  lianlsliips  inddent  to  study  of  the  law,  -whick 
perplexed  the  youthful  spuit  of  the  learned  Spelman,  be- 
set our  Jurist  with  disheartening  force.  Let  the  young 
rememher  his  ti-ial  and  his  triumph,  and  be  of  good 
cheer.  According  to  the  custom  of  his  day,  while  yet 
a  student  in  the  town  of  Marblehead,  he  undei-took 
to  read  Coke  on  Littleton,  in  the  large  foho  edition, 
tliatched  over  with  those  manifold  annotations  which 
cause  the  best-trained  lawyer  to  "  gasp  and  stare." 
Striving  to  force  hia  way  through  the  black-letter  pf^e, 
he  was  filled  with  despair.  It  was  hut  a  moment. 
The  tears  poured  from  his  eyes  upon  the  open  book. 
Those  tears  were  his  precious  baptism  into  the  learning 
of  the  law.  From  that  time  forth  he  persevered,  with 
ardor  and  confidence,  from  triumph  to  triumph. 

He  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  side  of  Marshall,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-two.  At  the  same  early  age  Buller 
—  reputed  the  ablest  judge  of  Westminster  Hall,  in  the 
list  of  those  who  never  arrived  at  the  honors  of  Oliief 
Justice  —  was  induced  to  renounce  an  income  lai^er 
than  the  salary  of  a  ju(%e,  to  take  a  seat  by  the  side 
of  Mansfield.  The  parallel  continues.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  Mansfield's  career  on  the  bench,  Buller  was 
the  friend  and  associate  upon  whom  he  chiefly  leaned  ; 
and  history  records  the  darling  desire  of  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice  that  his  faithful  assistant  should  succeed 
to  his  seat  and  chain  of  office ;  hut  these  wishes,  the 
hopes  of  the  profession,  and  his  own  continued  labors 
were  diar^arded  by  a  minister  who  seldom  rewarded 
any  but  pohtical  services,  —  I  mean  Mr.  Pitt.  Our 
brother,  like  Buller,  was  the  friend  and  associate  of  a 
venerable  chief  justice,  by  whose  side  he  sat  for  many 
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years ;  nor  do  T  state  auy  fact  which  I  should  not  for 
the  sake  of  history,  when  I  add,  that  it  was  the  long- 
cherished  desire  of  Marshall  tliat  Story  should  be  his 
successor.  It  was  ordered  otherwise ;  and  he  continued 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  apace  of  tliirty- 
four  years,  —  a  judicial  Ufe  of  almost  tmexampled  length 
in  tlie  history  of  the  Common  Law,  and  of  precisely 
the  same  duration  with  the  illustrious  magistracy  of 
D'Aguesseau  in  France. 

As  judge,  he  was  called  to  administer  a  most  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction,  emhracing  matters  which  in  Eng- 
land are  so  varioxisly  distributed  that  they  never  come 
before  any  one  court ;  and  in  each  department  he  has 
shown  himself  second  to  none  other,  unless  we  unite 
with  him  in  deferring  to  Marshall  as  the  greatest  ex- 
pounder of  a  branch  peculiar  to  ourselves.  Constitutional 
Law.  Nor  will  it  be  easy  to  mention  any  other  judge 
who  has  left  behind  so  large  a  number  of  judgments 
which  belong  to  the  first  class  in  the  literature  of  the  law. 
Some  excel  in  a  special  branch,  to  which  their  learning 
and  labor  are  directed.  He  excelled  in  aU.  At  home 
in  the  feudal  niceties  of  Eeal  Law,  with  its  depen- 
dencies of  descents,  remainders,  and  executory  devises, 
—  also  in  the  ancient  hair-splitting  technicalities  of 
Special  Pleading,  —  both  creatures  of  an  illiterate  age, 
gloomy  with  black-letter  and  verbal  subtilties,  —  he  was 
most  sMlful  in  using  and  expounding  the  i-ules  of  Evi- 
dence, the  product  of  a  more  refined  period  of  juridical 
history, —  was  master  of  the  common  law  of  Contracts, 
and  of  Conunercial  Law  in  its  wide  expanse,  embracing 
so  lai^e  a  part  of  those  topics  which  concern  the  busi- 
ness of  our  age,  —  was  familiar  with  Criminal  Law, 
which  he  administered  with  the  learning  of  a  judge  and 
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ihe  tenderness  of  a  parent,  —  had  compassed  the  whole 
circle  of  Oliaaicery  in  its  jurisdiction  and  its  pleadings, 
toueliing  aU  the  interests  of  life,  aud  subtilely  adapting 
the  Common  Law  to  our  own  a^e ;  and  he  ascended  with 
ease  to  those  less  trodden  heights  where  are  extended 
the  rich  demesnes  of  Admiralty,  the  Law  of  Prize,  and 
tliat  comprehensive  theme,  embracii^  all  that  history, 
philosophy,  learning,  literature,  human  experience,  and 
Christianity  have  testified,  —  the  Law  of  Nations. 

It  was  not  as  ju(%e  only  that  he  served.  He  sought 
other  means  of  illustrating  the  science  of  the  law  which 
he  loved  so  well,  and  to  the  cares  of  judicial  life  super- 
added the  labors  of  author  and  teacher.  To  this  he  was 
moved  by  passion  for  the  law,  by  desire  to  aid  its  elu- 
cidation, and  by  the  in-epreasible  instinct  of  his  nature, 
which  found  in  incessant  activity  the  truest  repose.  His 
was  that  constitution  of  mind  where  occupation  is  the 
normal  state.  He  was  possessed  by  a  genius  for  labor. 
Others  may  moil  in  law  as  constantly,  but  -without  his 
loving,  successful  study.  "Wliat  he  undertook  he  always 
did  with  heart,  soul,  and  mind,  —  not  with  reluctant, 
vain  compliance,  but  witli  Ms  entire  nature  bent  to  the 
task.  As  in  social  life,  so  was  he  in  study :  his  heart 
embraced  lalKir,  as  his  hand  grasped  the  hand  of  fiiend. 

As  teacher,  he  should  be  gratefully  remembered 
here.  He  was  Dane  Picfessor  of  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity. By  the  attraction  of  his  name  students  were 
drawn  from  remote  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  Law 
School,  which  had  been  a  sickly  branch,  became  the 
golden  mistletoe  of  our  ancient  oak.^  Besides  learning 
1  in  his  profession,  he  brought  other  quaUties 
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not  less  important  in  a  teacher,  —  goodness,  benevolence, 
and  a  willingness  to  teach.  Only  a  good  man  can  he  a 
teacher,  only  a  benevolent  man,  only  a  man  willing 
to  teach.  He  was  filled  with  a  desire  to  teacli.  He 
sought  to  mingle  his  mind  with  that  of  his  pupU.  To 
pour  into  the  souls  of  the  young,  as  into  celestial  urns, 
the  fruitful  waters  of  knowledge,  was  to  Mm  a  blessed 
of&ce.  The  Idndly  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  found 
a  response.  Law,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  harsh 
and  crabbed,  became  invitmg  under  his  instructions. 
Its  great  principles,  di-awn  from  experience  and  re- 
flection, from  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  from  the 
unsounded  depths  of  Christian  truth,  illustmted  by  the 
learning  of  sages  and  the  judgments  of  courts,  he  un- 
folded so  as  to  iuspire  a  love  for  their  study,  —  well 
knowing  that  the  knowledge  we  impart  is  trivial, 
compared  with  that  awakening  of  the  soul  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  pupil  iiimself  becomes  teacher. 
All  of  knowledge  we  can  communicate  is  finite  ;  a  few 
pages,  a  few  cliapters,  a  few  volumes,  will  embrace  it ; 
but  such  an  influence  is  of  incalculable  power.  It  is 
the  breath  of  a  new  life ;  it  is  another  soul.  Story 
taught  as  priest  of  the  law  seeking  to  consecrate 
other  priests.  In  him  the  spirit  spake,  not  with  the 
voice  of  earthly  calling,  but  with  the  gentleness  and 
self-forgetful  earnestness  of  one  pleading  in  behalf  of 
justice,  knowledge,  happiness.  His  well-loved  pupils 
hung  upon  his  lips,  and,  as  they  left  liis  presence,  con- 
fessed new  reverence  for  virtue,  and  warmer  love  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

The  spirit  which  glowed  in  hia  teachings  filled  his 
life.  He  was,  in  tlie  truest  sense.  Jurist,  —  student 
and  expounder   of  jurisprudence    as   a   science, —  not 
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merely  lawyer  or  judge,  pursuing  it  as  an  art.     Tliia 
distinction,  though  readily  perceived,  is  not  t 


Members  of  the  profession,  whether  on  the  "bench  or 
at  the  bar,  seldom  send  tlieir  regard  beyond  the  case 
directly  before  them.  The  lawyer  is  generally  content 
with  the  applause  of  the  court-house,  the  approbation 
of  clients,  "  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees."  Infre- 
(luently  does  he  render  voluntary  service  felt  beyond 
the  limited  circle  in  which  he  moves,  or  helpuig  for- 
■w-ard  the  landmarks  of  justice.  The  judge,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  applies  the  law  to  the  ease  before 
him  He  may  do  this  discreetly,  honorably,  justly, 
ben^nly,  in  such  wise  that  tlie  community  who  looked 
to  him  for  justice  ahaU  pronounce  his  name  with 
gratitude, — 

"  That  his  bones, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  oqilinns'  tanra  wept  on  'em," 

But  the  function  of  lawyer  or  judge,  both  practising 
law,  is  unlike  that  of  the  jurist,  who,  whether  judge 
or  lai,vyer,  examines  every  prmciple  in  tlie  light  of 
science,  and,  while  doing  justice,  seeks  to  widen  and 
confirm  the  means  of  justice  hereafter.  All  ages  have 
abounded  in  lawyers  and  judges ;  there  is  no  chm-ch- 
yard  that  does  not  contain  their  forgotten  dust.  But 
the  jtuist  is  rare.  The  judge  passes  the  sentence  of 
the  law  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  face  to  face ;  but 
the  jurist,  invisible  to  mortal  sight,  yet  speaks,  as  was 
said  of  the  Koman  Law,  swaying  by  the  reason,  when 
he  has  ceased  to  govern  by  the  living  voice.  Such  a 
character  does  not  live  for  the  present  only,  whether 
in  time  or  place.     Ascending   above   its   temptations. 
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yielding  neither  to  the  love  of  gain  nor  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  ephemeral  praise,  he  perseveres  in  those  se- 
rene labors  which  help  to  huild  the  m^hty  dome  of 
justice,  beneath  which  all  men  are  to  seek  shelter  and 
peace. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  complaint  of  lawyers 
and  judges,  as  tliey  Hken  themselves,  in  short-hved 
fame,  to  the  well-graced  actor,  of  whom  only  uncertain 
traces  remain  when  his  voice  has  ceased  to  charm.  But 
they  labor  for  the  present  only.  How  can  they  hope  to 
be  remembered  beyond  the  present  ?  They  are  instru- 
ments of  a  temporaiy  and  perishable  purpose.  How 
can  they  hope  for  more  than  they  render  ?  They  do 
nothing  for  aU.  How  can  they  think  to  be  remembered 
beyond  the  operation  of  their  labors  ?  So  far  foi'th,  in 
time  or  pkce,  as  any  beneficent  iafluence  is  felt,  so  far 
will  its  author  be  gratefully  commemorated.  Happy 
may  he  be,  if  he  has  done  aiight  to  connect  his  name 
with  the  enduring  principles  of  justice  ! 

In  the  world's  history,  lawgivers  are  among  the  great- 
eat  and  most  godlike  characters.  They  are  reform- 
ers of  nations.  They  are .  builders  of  human  society. 
They  are  fit  companions  of  the  master  poets  who  fill 
it  with  their  melody.  Man  wiU  never  forget  Homer, 
Vii^l,  Dante,  Sliakeapeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  —  nor  those 
other  names  of  creative  force,  Minos,  Solon,  Lycurgus, 
Numa,  Justinian,  St.  Louis,  Napoleon  the  legislator. 
Each  is  too  closely  linked  with  hiunan  progress  not  to 
be  always  remembered. 

In  their  train  follow  the  company  of  jurists,  whose 
labors  have  the  value  without  the  form  of  legislation, 
and  whose  recorded  opinions,  uttered  from  the  chair  of  a 
professor,  the  bench  of  a  judge,  or,  it  may  be,  from  the 
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seclusion  of  private  life,  continue  to  rule  the  nations. 
Here  are  Papinian,  Tribonian,  Paulus,  Gaiiis,  ancient, 
time-honored  masters  of  the  Eoman  Law,  —  Cujas,  its 
most  illustrious  expounder  in  modern  times,  of  whom 
D'Aguesseau  said, "  Cujas  has  spoken  the  language  of 
the  law  better  than  any  modem,  and  perhaps  as  well 
as  any  ancient,"  and  whose  renown  during  life,  in  the 
golden  age  of  jiu?ispradence,  was  such  that  in  the  public 
schools  of  Germany,  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  all 
took  off  their  hats,  —  DumouHn,  Idnsman  of  our  Eng- 
lish Queen  Elizabeth,  and  most  ilhistrious  expounder 
of  municipal  law,  one  of  whose  books  was  said  to  have 
accomplished  what  thirty  thousand  soldiers  of  his  mon- 
arch failed  to  do,  —  Hi^o  G-rotius,  filled  with  all  knowl- 
edge and  loving  aU  truth,  author  of  that  marvellous 
work,  at  times  divine,  at  other  times,  alas !  too  much 
of  this  earth,  the  "  Laws  of  War  and  Peace,"  —  John 
Selden,  who  gainst  Grotius  vindicated  for  his  country 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  supped  with  Ben  Jonson  at 
the  Mermaid,  and  became,  according  to  contemporary 
jui^ment,  the  great  dictator  of  learning  to  the  English 
nation,  —  X*'Aguesseau,  who  brought  scholarship  to  ju- 
risprudence throughout  a  loi^  life  elevated  by  justice 
and  refined  by  all  that  character  and  study  could  be- 
stow, awakening  admiration  even  at  the  outset,  so  that 
a  retiring  magistrate  declared  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  end  as  the  young  man  began,  —  Pothier,  whose  pro- 
fessor's chair  was  kissed  in  reverence  by  pilgrims  from 
afar,  while  from  bis  recluse  life  he  sent  forth  those 
treatises  which  enter  so  laigely  into  the  invaluable 
codes  of  France,  —  Coke,  the  indefatigable,  pedantic, 
but  truly  learned  author  and  judge,  Mansfield,  the 
of   the   bench,    and  Blackstone,  the  ele- 
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gant  commentator,  who  are  among  the  few  i 
within  the  hoast  of  the  English  Common  Law, —  and, 
descending  to  our  own  day,  Pardesaus,  of  Prance, 
to  whom  commercial  and  maritime  law  is  under  a 
larger  debt,  perhaps,  than  to  any  single  mind,  —  Thi- 
baut,  of  Germany,  earnest  and  successful  advocate  of 
a  just  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  unwritten  law 
to  the  certainty  of  a  written  text,  —  Sav%ny,  also 
of  Germany,  renowned  illustrator  of  the  Roman  Law, 
who  is  yet  spared  to  his  favorite  science,  —  and  in 
our  own  country  one  now  happily  among  us  to-day  by 
his  son,i  James  Kent,  the  unquestioned  living  head 
of  American  jurisprudence.  These  are  among  jurists. 
Let  them  not  be  confounded  with  the  lawyer,  bustlii^ 
with  forensic  success,  although,  like  Dunning,  'arbi- 
ter of  Westminster  Hall,  or,  like  Pinkney,  acknowl- 
edged chief  of  the  American  bar.  The  jurist  is  higher 
than  the  lawyer, —  as  Watt,  who  invented  the  steam- 
engine,  is  higher  than  the  journeyman  who  feeds  its 
iires  and  pours  oil  upon  its  irritated  machinery,  —  as 
Washington  is  more  exalted  than  the  Swiss,  who,  indif- 
ferent to  the  cause,  barters  for  money  the  vigor  of  his 
arm  and  the  sharpness  of  his  spear. 

The  lawyer  is  the  honored  artisan  of  the  law.  To- 
kens of  worldly  success  surround  him ;  but  his  labors 
are  on  the  things  of  to-day.  His  name  is  written  on 
the  sandy  ma^in  of  the  sounding  sea,  soon  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  embossed  foam  of  the  tyrannous  wave. 
Not  so  is  the  name  of  the  jurist.  This  is  inscribed  on 
the  immortal  tablets  of  the  law.  The  ceaseless  flow  of 
ages  does  not  wear  off  their  indestructible  front ;  the 
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liour-glass  of  Time  refuses  to  measui-e  the  period  of  their 
duration. 

Into  the  company  of  Jurists  Story  has  now  passed, 
taking  place,  not  only  in  the  immediate  history  of  his 
country,  but  in  the  grander  history  of  civilization.  It 
was  a  saying  of  his,  often  uttered  in  the  confidence  of 
friendship,  that  a  man  may  be  measm'cd  by  the  horizon 
of  his  mind,  whether  it  embraces  the  village,  town, 
comity,  or  state  in  wliich  he  hves,  or  tlie  whole  broad 
country,  —  ay,  the  world  itself.  In  this  spirit  he  lived 
and  wrought,  elevating  himself  above  the  present,  and 
always  iinding  in  jurisprudence  an  absorbing  inter- 
est. Only  a  few  days  before  the  illness  ending  in 
deatli,  it  was  suggested  to  him,  that,  as  he  was  about  to 
retire'  from  the  bench,  there  were  many  who  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  President.  He  rephed  at  once,  sponta- 
neously, and  without  hesitation,  "  that  the  office  of 
I^sident  of  the  United  States  would  not  tempt  him 
from  his  professor's  chair  and  from  the  law."  So 
spoke  the  Jurist.  As  lawyer,  judge,  professor,  he  was 
always  Jurist.  While  administering  justice  between 
parties,  he  sought  to  extract  from  their  cause  the  ele- 
ments of  future  justice,  and  to  advance  the  science  of 
the  law.  Thus  his  judgments  have  a  value  stamped 
upon  them  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  occasions  when 
they  were  pronounced.  Like  the  gold  coin  of  the  Ee- 
public,  they  bear  the  image  and  superscription  of  sov- 
ereignty, which  is  recognized  wherever  they  go,  even 


Many  years  ago  his  judgments  in  matters  of  Admi- 
ralty and  Prize  arrested  the  attention  of  that  famous 
judge  and  jurist.  Lord  Sfcowell ;  and  Sir  James  Macldn- 
tosh,  a  name  emblazoned  by  literature  and  jurisprudence. 
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said  of  tliein,  that  they  were  "justly  admired  Ijy  all  cul- 
tivatoi's  of  the  Law  of  Nations."  ^  He  has  often  been 
cited  as  authority  in  Westminater  Hall,  —  an  English 
tribute  to  a  foreign  jurist  almost  unprecedented,  as  all 
familiar  with  English  law  will  know;  and  fclie  Chief 
Justice  of  Ei^laud  made  the  remarkable  declaration, 
with  regard  to  a  point  on  which  Story  differed  from 
the  Queen's  Bench,  that  his  opinion  would  "at  least 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  English  decision,  and  in- 
duce any  of  their  courts  to  consider  the  question  as 
an  open  one."^  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Camp- 
bell characterized  him  as  "  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  United  States,  who  had  a  greater  reputa- 
tion as  a  legal  writer  than  any  author  England  could 
boast  since  the  days  of  Blaokstone"  ;^  and,  in  a  letter 
to  our  departed  brother,  the  same  distinguished  mag- 
istrate said :  "  I  survey  with  increased  astonishment 
your  extensive,  minute,  exact,  and  familiar  knowledge 
of  English  legal  writers  in  every  department  of  the  law. 
A  similar  testimony  to  your  juridical  learning,  I  make 
no  doubt,  would  be  offered  by  the  lawyers  of  France  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  of  America,  and  we  should  aU.  con- 
cur in  placing  yon  at  the  head  of  the  jurists  of  the  pres- 
ent age."  *  His  authority  was  acknowledged  in  France 
and  Germany,  the  classic  lands  of  jurisprudence  ;  nor  is 
it  too  m\ich  to  say,  that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  he 

I  Letter  of  Sir  Jftmes  Mackintosh  to  Hon.  Edward  ETerett,  dated  June  8, 
1824;   Life  and  LetlarB  of  Slory,  Vol.  I.  p.  435. 

'  Letter  of  Lord  Denman  to  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.,  dated  September  20, 
1840:  Life  and  Letters  of  Story,  Vol.  11.  p.  878.  The  case  to  which  Loi'd 
Danman  referred  was  that  of  Peiera  v.  71a  Wmren,  Insaraace  Company, 
3  Sumner's  Rep.  389,  where  Mr.  Justice  Story  dissented  from  tlie  case  of 
DeVatis!  V.  Salmdnr,  i  Adolph.  &  Ellia,  420. 

s  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.,  LXVIII.  68T. 

4  Life  and  Letters  of  Story,  VoL  H.  p.  42B. 
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enjoyed  a  renoivn  such  as  had  never  before  been  achieved, 
during  life,  by  any  jurist  of  the  Common  Law. 

In  this  recital  I  state  simply  facts,  without  intendii^ 
to  assert:  presumptuously  for  our  brother  any  precedence 
in  the  scale  of  eminence.  The  extent  of  his  fame 
is  a  fact.  It  wiU  not  be  foigotten,  as  a  proper  con- 
trast to  his  fame,  which  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
country  or  to  England,  that  the  cultivators  of  tlie  Com- 
mon Law  have  hitherto  enjoyed  little  more  than  an  insu- 
lar reputation,  and  that  even  its  great  master  received 
on  the  Continent  no  lusher  designation  than  quidam 
Coeus,  "  one  Coke. " 

In  the  Common  Law  was  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  in  that 
of  the  Continent  the  spirit  of  science.  The  Common 
Law  has  given  to  the  world  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus, 
parliamentary  representation,  the  rules  and  orders  of 
debate,  and  that  benign  principle  which  pronounces  that 
its  air  is  too  pure  for  a  slave  to  breathe,  —  perhaps  the 
five  most  important  political  establishments  of  modem 
times.  From  the  Continent  proceeded  the  important 
impulse  to  the  systematic  study,  arrangement,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  law,  —  also  the  example  of  Law  Schools 
and  of  Codes. 

Story  was  bred  in  the  Common  Law ;  but  while  ad- 
miring its  vital  principles  of  freedom,  he  felt  how  much 
it  would  gain  from  science,  and  from  other  system,?  of 
jurisprudence.  In  his  later  labors  he  never  foigot  this 
object ;  and  under  his  hands  we  behold  the  development 
of  a  study  nntil  him  little  known  or  regarded,  —  the 
science  of  Comparative  Jurisprudenee,  kindred  to  those 
other  departments  of  knowledge  which  exhibit  the  rela- 
tions of  the  human  family,  and  showing  that  amidst 
diversity  there  is  unity. 
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I  need  not  add  that  he  emtilated  the  law  acboola  of 
the  Continent,  —  as  "  ever  witness  for  him  "  this  seat 
of  learning. 

On  more  Uian  one  occasion,  he  tuged,  with  conclusive 
force,  tlie  importance  of  reducii^  the  unwritten  law  to 
the  certainty  of  a  code,  compiling  and  bringing  into 
one  body  fragments  now  scattered  in  all  directions, 
through  the  pages  of  many  thousand  volumes.^  His 
views  on  tliis  subject,  while  differing  from  those  of 
John  Locke  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  —  both  of  whom 
supposed  themselves  able  to  clothe  a  people  in  a  new 
code,  as  in  fresh  garments,  —  are  in  substantial  har- 
mony with  tbe  conclusions  now  adopted  by  the  jurists 
of  Continental  Europe,  and  not  unlike  those  of  an  ear- 
lier E^e  having  the  authority  of  Bacon  and  Leibnitz, 
the  two  greatest  intellects  ever  applied  to  topics  of 
jurisprudence  in  modern  times.^ 

In  this  catholic  spirit  he  showed  tnie  eminence.  He 
loved  the  law  with  a  lover's  fondness,  but  not  with  a 
lover's  bbndness.  He  could  not  join  with  tliose  devo- 
tees of  the  Common  Law  by  whom  it  is  entitled  "  the 
perfection  of  reason,"  —  an  anachronism  great  as  the 
assumed  infallibility  of  the  Pope :  as  if  perfection  or 
infallibility  existed  in  this  world  1  He  was  led,  in  be- 
coming temper,  to  contemplate  its  amendment ;  and 
here  is  revealed  the  Jurist,  —  not  content  with  the  pres- 
ent, but  thoughtful  of  the  future.  In  a  letter  pub- 
lished since  his  death,  be  refers  with  sorrow  to  "  what 

I  Enoyolopiedia  Americana,  artiole  Laio,  Legislation,  CSufes,  Appandis  to 
Vol.  VII.  pp.  B7fi  -  593,  Eeport  of  ths  Commissioners  of  MaesiiolmsBtte  on 
the  Codification  of  tlia  Common  Law.   Americnn  Jurist,  Vol.  XVIL  p.  17. 

'  Biioon,  OSer  to  King  .Limes  of  a  Digest  to  ba  made  of  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land: Worlts,  Vol.  11.  p.  648,  ita  ed,  Leibnitz,  Ratio  Corporis  Juris  reeon- 
Diiiiiantli;  Epist.  XV-,  ad  Kestneruto ;  Opera,  Tom.  IV.  Pars  iiL  pp.  235, 368. 
TOI.  I.  8 
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is  Ijut  too  common  in  our  profeasioii,  —  a  disposition  to 
resist  innovatiou,  even  ■when  it  is  improvement."  It 
is  an  elevated  mind  tliat^  having  mastered  the  suh- 
tilties  of  the  law,  is  willing  to  reform  them. 

And  now  farewell  to  thee,  Jiu-ist.  Master,  Benefactor, 
Friend !  May  thy  spirit  continue  to  inspire  a  love  for 
the  science  of  the  law  !  May  thy  example  be  ever  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  yoimg,  beaming,  as  in  life,  with  en- 
couragement, kindness,  and  joy ! 


From  the  grave  of  the  Jurist,  at  Mount  Auburn,  let 
us  wait  to  that  of  the  Aetist,  who  sleeps  beneath  the 
protecting  arms  of  those  trees  which  cast  their  shadow 
into  this  church.  Washington  Allstoh  died  in  the 
month  of  July,  1843,  aged  sixty-thi'ee,  having  reached 
the  grand  chmacteric,  that  famous  mile-stone  on  the 
road  of  life.  It  was  Saturday  night ;  the  cares  of  the 
week  were  over  ;  the  pencil  and  brush  were  laid  in  re- 
pose ;  the  great  canvas,  on  which  for  many  years  lie 
had  sought  to  perpetuate  the  image  of  Daniel  confront- 
ing the  soothsayers  of  Belshazzax,  was  left,  with  fresh 
chalk  lines  designating  the  labor  to  be  resumed  after 
the  repose  of  the  Sabbath ;  the  evening  was  passed  in 
the  convei-se  of  family  and  friends ;  words  of  benedic- 
tion had  fallen  froin  lus  Hps  upon  a  beloved  relative ;  all 
had  retired  for  the  niglit,  leaving  him  alone,  in  health,  to 
e  the  visitation  of  Death,  sudden,  but  not  unpre- 
[  for.  Happy  lot,  thus  to  be  borne  away  with 
s  on  the  lips,  —  not  through  the  long  valley  of 
disease,  amidst  the  sharpness  of  pain,  and  the  darkness 
that  clouds  the  slowly  departing  spirit,  but  straight  up- 
ward, through  realms  of  light,  swiftly,  yet  gently,  as  on 
the  wings  of  a  dove  ! 
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The  early  shades  of  evening  began  to  prevail  before 
the  body  of  the  Artist  reached  its  last  resting-place; 
and  the  solemn  service  of  the  church  was  read  in  the 
open  air,  by  the  ffickering  flame  of  a  torch,  — iit  image 
of  life.  In  the  group  of  mourners  who  bore  a  last  trib- 
ute to  what  was  mortal  in  him  of  whom  so  much  was 
immortal  stood  our  Jurist  Overflowing  with  tender- 
ness and  appreciation  of  merit  in  all  its  forms,  his  soul 
was  touched  by  the  scene.  In  vivid  words,  as  he  slowly 
left  the  church-yard,  he  poured  forth  his  admiration  and 
his  grief.  Never  was  such  an  Ariiist  mourned  by  such  a 
Jurist. 

Of  Allston  may  wo  repeat  the  words  in  which  Burke 
commemorated  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Eeyiiolds,  when  he 
says,  "  He  was  the  fb-st  who  added  the  praise  of  the 
elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country."  ^  An 
ingenious  English  writer,  who  sees  Art  with  the  eye  of 
taste  and  humanity,  and  whom  I  quote  with  sympathy, 
if  not  with  entire  assent,  has  said,  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion on  our  Artist,  "  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  him 
America  had  lost  her  third  great  man.  What  Washing- 
ton was  as  a  statesman,  Channing  as  a  moraliat,  tlmt  was 
Allston  as  an  artist."^ 

Here  again  is  discerned  the  inseparable  union  between 
character  and  works.  Allston  was  a  good  man,  with  a 
soul  refined  by  purity,  exalted  by  religion,  softened  by 
love.  In  manner  he  was  simple,  yet  courtly,  —  quiet, " 
though  anxious  to  please,  —  kindly  to  all  ahke,  the  poor 
and  lowly  not  less  than  the  ridi  and  great.  As  he 
spoke,  in   that  voice   of  gentlest   uttemnce,  all  were 

1  Prior,  Life  of  Burke,  Vol.  11.  p.  190. 

*  Mrs.  .Tanieson,  Memoirs  and  Essays;   Wnddngtoti  Allsioa,  p.  126.     (New 
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charmed  to  listen ;  aad  the  aiiy-footed  hours  often 
tripped  on  far  towards  the  gates  of  morning,  before  iiis 
friends  could  break  from  his  speU.  His  character  is 
transfigured  in  his  works.  The  Artist  is  always  in- 
spired by  the  man. 

His  life  was  consecrated  to  Art.  He  lived  to  diffuse 
Beauty,  as  writer,  poet,  painter.  As  an  expounder  of 
principles  in  his  art,  he  will  take  a  place  with  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Albert  Diirer,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
Fuseli,  His  theory  of  painting,  as  developed  in  his 
still  unpublished  discoui'ses,  and  ■  in  that  tale  of  beauty, 
"  Monaldi,"  is  an  instructive  memorial  of  conscientious 
study.  In  the  small  group  of  painter-poets  —  poets 
by  iJie  double  title  of  pencil  and  pen  —  he  holds  an 
honored  place.  His  ode  "America  to  Great  Britain," 
which  is  among  the  choice  lyrics  of  the  language,  is  su- 
perior to  the  satirical  verse  of  Salvator  Eosa,  and  may 
claim  companionship  with  the  remarkable  sonnets  of 
Michel  Angelo.  It  was  this  which  made  no  less  a  judge 
than  Southey  place  him  among  the  first  poets  of  the 
age. 

In  youth,  while  yet  a  pupil  at  the  University,  his 
busy  fingers  found  pleasure  in  drawing ;  and  a  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  from  his  hand  at  that  time  is  still  preserved 
in  the  records  of  a  college  society.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing Cambridge  he  repaired  to  Europe,  in  the  pursuit  of 
Art.  At  Paris  were  then  collected  the  masterpieces  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  spoils  of  unholy  "vvar,  robbed 
from  their  native  galleries  and  churches  to  swell  the 
pomp  of  the  Imperial  capital.  There  our  Artist  devoted 
his  days  to  diligent  study  of  his  profession,  particu- 
larly to  drawing,  so  important  to  accurate  art.  At  a 
later  day,  alluding  to  these  thorough  laboi-s,  he  said  he 
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"  worked  like  a  mechanic."  To  these,  perhaps,  may  be 
referred  his  sii^ular  excellence  in  that  necessary,  but 
neglected  branch,  which  is  to  Art  what  gvammar  is  to 
langu^e.  Grammar  and  Design  are  treated  by  Aris- 
totle on  a  level. 

Turning  his  back  upon  Paris  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Empire,  he  directed  his  steps  towards  Italy,  the  en- 
chanted ground  of  literatui'e,  history,  and  art,  —  strown 
with  richest  memorials  of  the  Past,  —  filled  with  scenes 
memorable  in  the  Progress  of  Man, — teaching  by  the 
pages  of  philosophers  and  historians,  —  vocal  with  the 
melody  of  poets,  —  ringing  with  the  music  which  St. 
Cecilia  protects,  —  glowing  with  tlie  living  marble  and 
canvas,  —  beneath  a  sky  of  heavenly  purity  and 
brightness,  —  with  the  sunsets  which  Claude  has  paint- 
ed, —  parted  by  the  Apennines,  early  witnesses  of  the 
unrecorded  Etmscan  civilization,  —  surrounded  by  the 
snow-capped  Alps,  and  the  blue,  classic  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  deluge  of  war  submeiging 
Emope  had  subsided  here,  and  our  Artist  took  up  his 
peaceful  abode  in  Eome,  the  modem  home  of  Art. 
Strange  vicissitude  of  condition !  Eome,  sole  surviving 
city  of  Antiquity,  once  disdaining  aU  that  could  be 
wrought  by  the  cunning  hand  of  sciilptiu«,  — 


who  has  commanded  the  world  by  her  arms,  her  ju- 
risprudence, her  church,  —  now  sways  it  fiu^er  by 
her  arts.  Pilgrims  from  afar,  where  her  eagles,  her 
prtetors,  her  interdicts  never  reached,  become  willing 
subjects  of  this  new  empire ;  and  the  Vatican,  stored 
with  the  priceless  remains  of  Antiquity,  and  the  touch- 
ing creations  of  modem  art,  has  succeeded  to  the  Yati- 
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can  whose  thunders  intermingled  with  the  strifes  of 
modem  Europe. 

At  Rome  he  -was  happy  in  the  friendship  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  in  long  walks  cheered  by  his  companionship. 
We  can  well  im^ne  that  the  author  of  "  Genevieve " 
and  "  The  Ancient  Maiiner  "  woidd  find  sympathy  with 
AUston.  It  is  easy  to  recall  these  two  natures,  trem- 
blingly aJive  to  beauty  of  all  kinds,  looking  together 
upon  those  majestic  ruins,  upon  the  manifold  accumu- 
lations of  Time,  upon  the  marble  which  almost  speaks, 
and  upon  the  warmer  canvas,  —  listening  together  to 
the  fiow  of  perpetual  fountains,  fed  by  ancient  aque- 
ducts, —  musing  together  in  the  Porum  on  the  mighty 
footprints  of  History,  —  and  entering  tc^ether,  with 
sympathetic  awe,  that  grand  Christian  church  whose 
dome  rises  a  nrajestic  symbol  of  the  comprehensive 
Christianity  which  is  the  promise  of  the  Puture. 
"Never  judge  a  work  of  art  by  its  defects,"  was  a 
lesson  of  Coleridge  to  his  companion,  which,  when 
extended,  by  natural  expansion,  to  the  otlier  things  of 
life,  is  a  sentiment  of  justice  and  charity,  more  precious 
tlian  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  or  a  picture  of  Eaphael. 

In  England,  where  om'  Artist  afterwaiiJs  passed  sev- 
eral years,  his  intercourse  with  Coleridge  was  renewed, 
and  he  became  the  friend  and  companion  of  Lamb  and 
Woi-dsworth  also.  Eetuming  to  his  own  country,  he 
spoke  of  them  with  fondness,  and  often  dwelt  upon 
their  genius  and  virtue. 

In  considering  his  character  as  an  Artist,  we  may  re- 
gard him  in  three  different  respects,  —  drawing,  color, 
and  expression  or  sentiment.  It  has  already  been  seen 
that  he  devoted  himself  with  uncommon  zeal  to  draw- 
ing.    His  works  bear  witness  to  this  excellence.     There 
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are  chalk  outlines  by  him,  sketched  on  canvas,  wliich 
are  clear  and  definite  aa  anything  from  the  classic  touch 
of  Flaxman. 

His  excellence  in  color  wa^  lemarkable  This  seem- 
ing mystery,  which  ie  a  distinguishing  characteiistie  of 
artiste  in  different  schools,  periods,  and  countries,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  language  in  liteiatme  Color  ls  to  tlie 
painter  -what  words  ate  to  the  author ,  and  as  the  writers 
of  one  age  or  place  arrive  at  a  peculiar  mastery  in  lan- 
guage, so  do  artists  .excel  in  color.  It  would  he  difficult 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  rich  idiom  suddenly  as- 
sumed by  our  English  tongue  in  tlie  contemporaneous 
prose  of  Sidney,  Hooker,  and  Bacon,  and  in  the  unap- 
proached  aflluence  of  Shakespeare,  It  might  be  as 
difficult  to  account  for  the  unequalled  tints  which  shone 
on  the  canvaa  of  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Titian, 
masters  of  what  is  called  the  Venetian  School.  Igno- 
rance has  sometimes  referred  these  glories  to  concealed 
or  lost  ariiatie  rules  in  combinations  of  color,  not  think- 
ing that  they  can  be  traced  only  to  a  native  talent 
for  color,  prompted  into  activity  by  circumstances  diffi- 
cult at  this  late  period  to  determine.  As  some  possess 
a  peculiar,  untaught  fehcity  and  copiousness  of  woi-ds 
without  accurate  knowledge  of  gi'ammar,  so  there  are 
ai-tists  excelling  in  rich  and  splendid  color,  but  ignorant 
of  drawing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  accurate  drawing 
is  sometimes  coldly  clad  in  unsatisfactory  color. 

Allston  was  largely  endowed  by  Nature  with  the 
talent  for  color,  which  was  strongly  developed  under 
the  influence  of  Italian  art.  While  in  Eome,  he  was 
remarked  for  his  excellence  in  this  respect,  and  re- 
ceived from  Greiinan  painters  there  the  flattering  title  of 
"American  Titian."     Critics  of  authority  have  said  tliat 
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the  clearness  and  vigor  of  Ilia  color  approached  that  of 
the  elder  masters.^  Eich  aiid  hannouious  as  tlie  verses 
of  the  "  Faeiy  Queen,"  it  was  uniformly  soft,  mellow,  and 
appropriate,  ■without  the  garish  hrilKanoy  of  the  modem 
French  School,  calling  to  mind  the  saying  of  the  blind 
man,  that  red  resembles  the  notes  of  a  trumpet. 

He  affected  no  secret  or  mystery  in  the  preparation 
of  colors.  What  he  knew  he  was  I'eady  to  impart :  his 
genius  he  could  not  impart.  With  simple  pigments,  ac- 
cessible to  all  alike,  he  reproduced,  with  glowing  brush, 
the  tints  of  Nature.  All  that  his  eyes  looked  upon  fur- 
nished a  lesson.  The  flowers  of  the  field,  the  foliage  of 
the  forest,  the  sunset  glories  of  our  western  horizon,  the 
transparent  azure  ahove,  the  blackness  of  the  storm,  the 
soft  gray  of  twihght,  the  ha^e  of  an  Indian  summer, 
the  human  countenance  animate  with  thought,  and  that 
finest  color  in  Nature,  according  to  the  ancient  Greek, 
the  blush  of  ingenuous  youth,  —  these  were  the  sources 
from  which  he  drew.  "With  a  discerning  spirit  he 
mixed  them  on  his  palette,  and  with  the  eye  of  sym- 
pathy saw  them  again  on  his  canvas. 

But  richness  of  Color  superadded  to  accuracy  of 
drawing  cannot  secure  the  highest  place  in  Art ;  and 
here  I  approacli  a  more  harmonious  topic.  Expression, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  sentiment,  the  thought,  the  soul, 
■which  inspires  the  ■work,  is  not  less  important  than  that 
■which  animates  the  printed  page  or  beams  from  the 
human  countenance.  The  mere  imitation  of  inanimate 
Nature  belongs  to  the  humbler  schools  of  Art.  The 
skill  of  Zeuxis,  which  drew  birds  to  peck  at  the  grapes 
on  his  canvas,  and  the  triumph  of  Parrhasius,  who  de- 
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eeived  his  rival  by  a  painted  curtain,  raiimot  compare 
with  those  pictures  which  seem  articulate  with  the 
voices  of  humanity.  The  highest  form  of  Art  ia  that 
which  represents  man  in  the  liighest  scenes  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  highest  sentiments.  And  that 
quality  or  chai-acteristic  called  expression  is  the  highest 
element  of  Ai't,  It  is  this  which  gives  to  Raphael, 
who  yields  to  Titian  in  color,  such  acknowledged  emi- 
nence. His  sold  was  brimming  with  sympathies,  which 
his  cunning  hand  kept  alive  in  imraoi-tal  pictures.  Eye, 
mouth,  countenance,  the  whole  composition,  has  life, — 
not  the  life  of  mere  imitation,  copied  from  common 
Natme,  but  elevated,  softened,  refined,  idealized.  Be- 
holding his  works,  we  forget  the  colors  in  which  they 
are  robed ;  we  gaze  at  living  forms,  and  look  behind 
the  painted  screen  of  flesh  into  living  souls.  A  genius 
so  lai^ely  endowed  with  the  Promethean  fire  has  been 
not  unaptly  called  Divine. 

It  was  said  by  Plato  that  nothing  is  beautiful  which 
is  not  morally  good.  But  this  is  not  a  faultless  propo- 
sition. Beauty  is  of  aU  kinds  and  degrees ;  and  it  ex- 
ists everywhere  beneath  the  celestial  canopy,  in  us  and 
about  us.  It  is  that  completeness  or  finish  which 
gives  pleasure  to  the  mind.  It  is  found  in  the  color 
of  a  flower,  and  the  accuracy  of  geometiy,  —  in  an 
act  of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  rhythm  of  a  poem, — 
in  the  virtues  of  hiunanity,  and  the  marvels  of  the 
visible  world,  —  in  the  meditations  of  a  soHtary  soul, 
and  the  stupendous  mechanism  of  civil  society.  There 
is  beauty  where  there  is  neither  life  nor  morality ;  but 
the  highest  foim  of  beauty  is  in  the  perfection  of  the 
moral  nature. 

The  highest  beauty  of  expression  is  a  grace  of  Chris- 
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tian  art.  It  flows  from  sensibilities,  affections,  and 
struggles  peculiar  to  the  Christiau  character.  It  breathes 
purity,  gentleness,  meekness,  patience,  tenderness,  peace. 
It  abhors  pride,  vain-glory,  selfishness,  intemperance, 
hist,  war.  How  celestial,  compared  with  that  which 
dwells  in  perfection  of  form  or  color  only !  The  beauty 
of  ancient  art  found  congenial  expression  in  the  fault- 
less form  of  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  sea,*  and  in 
the  majestic  mien  of  Juno,  with  snow-white  arms, 
and  royal  robes,  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold,^  —  not 
in  the  soul-lit  countenance  of  her  who  watched  the  in- 
fant in  his  manger-cradle,  and  throbbed  with  a  mother's 
heart  beneath  the  agonies  of  the  cross. 

Allston  was  a  Christian  artist ;  and  the  beauty  of 
expression  lends  uncommon  charm  to  his  colors.  All 
that  he  did  shows  purity,  sensibility,  reiinement,  deli- 
cacy, feeling,  rather  than  force.  His  genius  was  al- 
most feminine.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  this  was  more 
remarked.  His  pictures  became  more  and  more  instinct 
with  those  sentiments  which  form  the  true  glory  of  Art. 
Early  in  life  he  had  a  partiality  for  pieces  representing 
haiidiUi;  but  this  taste  does  not  appear  in  his  later 
works.  And  when  asked  if  he  would  undertake  to  fill 
the  vacant  panels  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  should  Congress  detennine  to  order  such 
a  work,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  memorable 
woi-ds,  "  I  will  paint  only  one  subject,  and  choose  my 
own  :  No  hatlle-piece  !  "  ^  This  incident,  so  honorable  to 
the  Artist,  is  questioned ;  but  it  is  certain  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  avowed  a  disinclination  to 

1  Ovia,  TriBtia,  Lib.  n.  637. 
a  Martini,  Epig..  Lib.  S.  89. 

«  Dunlap'a  Hintocy  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  Vol.  IL  p.  188.  Mrs.  Jiimeson's 
Memoirs  and  Essays:  Waihinglon  AUeliya,  p.  114. 
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paint  hatile-pieces.  I  am  not  aware  if  he  assigneii  any 
reason.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  his  refined 
artistic  sense,  recc^izing  expression  as  the  h^heat 
beauty  of  Art,  unconsciously  juiced  the  picture  ?  The 
ancient  Greek  epigram,  describing  the  Pliiloctetes  of 
Parrhasius,  an  image  of  hopeless  wretchedness  and  con- 
suming grief,  rises  to  a  like  sentiment,  when  it  says, 
with  mild  rebulie,  — 


In  another  tone,  and  with  cold  indifference  to  human 
suffering,  Lucretius  sings,  in  often-quoted  verse,  that 
it  is  pleasant,  when  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  to  be- 
hold the  shock  of  contending  armies  :  ~ 


In  like  heathen  spirit,  it  may  be  pleasant  to  behold 
a  battle-piece  in  Art.  But  this  is  wrong.  Admitting 
the  calamitous  necessity  of  war,  it  can  never  be  with 
pleasure  —  it  cannot  be  without  sadness  unspeakable  — 
that  we  survey  its  fiendish  encounter.  The  artist  of 
purest  aim,  sensitive  to  these  emotions,  withdraws 
naturally  from  the  field  of  blood,  confessing  that  no 
scene  of  battle  finds  a  place  in  the  behest  Art,  —  that 
man,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  can  never  be  pic- 
tured degrading,  profanii^,  violating  that  sacred  im^e. 
Were  this  sentiment  adopted  in  literature  as  in  Art, 
war  would  be  shorn  of  its  false  glory.  Poet,  historian, 
orator,  all  should  join  with  the  Artist  in  saying.  No 
hatile-piece !  Let  them  cease  to  dwell,  except  with 
pain  and  reprobation,  upon  those  dismal  cxliibitions  of 
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hiunan  passion  where  the  life  of  fiienils  is  devoted  to 
procure  the  death  of  enemies,  No  pen,  no  tongue,  no 
pencil,  by  praise  or  picture,  can  dignify  scenes  from 
which  God  avei-ts  His  eye.  It  is  true,  man  has  slain 
his  fellow-man,  armies  have  rushed  in  deadly  shock 
against  armies,  the  blood  of  brothers  lias  been  spiUed. 
These  are  tragedies  which  History  enters  sorrowfully, 
tearfully,  in  her  faithful  record ;  but  this  generous  Muse 
with  too  attractive  colors  must  not  perpetilate  the  pas- 
sions from  which  they  sprang  or  the  griefs  they  caused. 
Be  it  her  duty  to  dwell  with  eulogy  and  pride  on  all 
that  is  magnanimous,  lovely,  beneficent;  let  this  be 
1  by  votive  canvas  and  marble  also.     But  No 


In  the  progress  of  truth,  the  animal  passions  degmd- 
ing  our  nature  are  by  degrees  checked  and  subdued. 
The  hcense  of  lust  and  the  brutality  of  intemperance, 
markup  a  civilization  inferior  to  our  own,  are  at  last 
driven  from  public  display.  Faithful  Art  reflects  the 
character  of  the  age.  To  its  honor,  libertinism  and  in- 
temperance no  longer  intrude  then  obscene  laces  into 
its  pictures.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  religion,  hu- 
manity, and  taste  wilt  concur  in  rejecting  any  image 
of  human  strife.  Lais  and  Phryne  have  fled ;  Bacchus 
and  Silenus  are  driven  reeling  from  the  scene.  Mars 
will  soon  follow,  howling,  as  with  that  wound  from  the 
Grecian  spear  before  Troy.  The  Hall  of  Battles,  at 
Versailles,  where  Louis  Philippe,  the  inconsistent  con- 
servator of  peace,  has  arrayed,  on  acres  of  canvas,  the 
bloody  contests  in  the  long  history  of  France,  will  be 
shut  by  a  generation  appreciating  true  greatness. 

In  the  mission  of  teaching  to  nations  and  to  individ- 
uals wherein  is  true  greatness.  Art  has  a  noble  oflSce. 
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If  not  herald,  slie  is  at  least  handmaid  of  Truth.  Her 
lessons  may  not  train  the  intellect,  but  they  cannot 
fail  to  touch  the  heart.  Who  can  measure  the  influence 
from  an  image  of  beauty,  affection,  and  truth  ?  The 
ChiTstus  Consolator  of  Scheffer,  without  a  word,  wins 
the  aoul.  Such  a  work  awakens  lasting  homage  to  the 
artist,  and  to  the  spirit  from  which  it  proceeds,  while  it 
takes  its  place  with  tilings  that  never  die.  Other  works, 
springing  from  the  lower  passions,  are  uo  better  than 
gaudy,  perishing  flowers  of  earth ;  but  here  is  peren- 
nial, smiaranthiiie  bloom. 

Allston  loved  excellence  for  its  own  sake.  He  looked 
down  upon  the  common  skife  for  worldly  consideration. 
With  impressive  beauty  of  truth  and  expression,  he 
said,  "  Fame  is  the  eternal  shadow  of  excellence,  from 
which  it  can  never  be  separated."  ^  Here  is  a  vol- 
ume, prompting  to  noble  thot^ht  and  action,  not  for 
the  sake  of  glory,  but  for  advance  in  knowlec^e,  vir- 
tue, excellence.  Our  Aiiist  gives  renewed  utterance  to 
that  sentiment  which  is  the  highest  grace  in  the  life 
of  the  great  magistrate,"Lord  Mansfield,  when,  confess- 
ing tlie  attractions  of  "  popularity,"  he  said  it  was  that 
which  followed,  not  which  was  followed  after. 

As  we  contemplate  the  life  and  works  of  Allston,  we 
are  inexpressibly  grateful  that  he  lived.  His  example 
is  one  of  our  best  possessions.  And  yet,  while  rejoicing 
that  he  has  done  much,  we  seem  to  hear  a  whisper  that 
he  might  have  done  more.  His  prodiictions  s 
higher  genius  than  they  display ;  and  we 
sometimes  to  praise  the  master  rather  than  the  work. 
Like  a  beloved  character  in  English  Uterature,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  he  finally  closed  a  career  of  beautiful,  but 

1  Mrs.  Jamasou,  Menioirs  and  Essays  ;   Wa^ingloa  Atlsloa,  p.  118. 
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fragmentaiy  labors,  leaving  much  undone  which  all  had 
hoped  he  woudd  do.  The'  great  painting  which  haunted 
80  many  years  of  his  Hfe,  and  which  Ids  friends 
and  country  awaited  with  anxious  interest,  remained 
uniinished  at  last.  His  Viigilian  sensibflity  and  mod- 
esty would  doubtless  have  ordered  its  desti-uction,  had 
death  arrested  him  less  suddenly.  Titian  died,  leaving 
incomplete,  Uke  Allsfcon,  an  important  picture,  on  which 
his  hand  was  busy  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  A 
pious  and  distii^^iished  pupil,  the  youi^er  Palma,  took 
up  the  labor  of  his  master,  and,  on  its  completion, 
placed  it  in  the  church  for  which  it  was  destined,  with 
this  inscription:  "That  which  Titian  left  unfinished 
Palma  reverently  completed,  and  dedicated  to  God." 
Where  is  the  Palma  who  can  complete  what  our  Titian 
has  left  unfinished  ? 


Let  us  now  devoutly  approach  the  grave  of  the 
brother  whom,  in  order  of  time,  we  were  first  called  to 
mourn.  William  Elleet  Chaining,  the  Philantheo- 
PiST,  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1842,  aged  sixty- 
two.  By  an  easy  transition  we  pass  from  Allston  to 
Channing.  They  were  friends  and  connections.  The 
monumental  stone  which  marks  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  PhUanfchi-opist  was  deseed  by  the  Artist.  In 
physical  organization  they  were  not  unhke,  each  pos- 
sessing a  fineness  of  fibre  hardly  belonging  to  the 
Ai^lo-Saxon  stock.  In  both  we  observe  similar  sen- 
sibility, delicacy,  refinement,  and  tnith,  witli  h^hest 
aims ;  and  the  color  of  Allston  finds  a  parallel  in  the 
Venetian  richness   which   marks   the   style   of  Clian- 
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I  do  not  speak  of  him  as  Theologian,  although  his 
labors  have  earned  this  title  also.  It  is  probaHe  that 
no  single  mind,  in  our  age,  has  exerted  a  greater  in- 
fluence over  theological  opinions.  But  I  pass  all  this 
hy,  without  presuming  to  indicate  its  character.  Far 
better  dwell  on  those  labors  which  should  not  fail  to 
find  favor  in  all  churches,  whether  at  Eome,  Geneva, 
Canterbury,  or  Boston. 

His  influence  is  widely  felt  and  acknowledged.  Hia 
words  have  been  heard  and  read  by  thousands,  in  all 
conditions  of  life,  and  in  various  lands,  whose  hearts 
now  throb  with  gratitude  towards  the  meek  and  elo- 
quent upholder  of  divine  truth.  An  American  travel- 
ler, at  a  small  village  nestling  on  a  terrace  of  the 
Tyrolese  Alps,  encountered  a  German,  who,  hearing 
that  his  companion  was  from  Boston,  inquired  earnestly 
after  Channing,  —  saying  that  the  diffteulty  of  learning 
the  English  language  was  adequately  repaid  by  the 
charm  of  his  writings.  A  distinguished  stranger,  when 
about  to  visit  our  country,  was  told  by  a  relative  not 
less  lovely  in  character  than  elevated  in  condition,  that 
she  envied  him  his  journey  "  for  the  sake  of  Niagara 
and  Channing."  We  have  already  observed  that  a 
critic  of  Art  places  him  in  an  American  triumvirate 
with  Allston  aud  Washii^on.  More  frequently  he  is 
associated  with  Washington  and  Pranldin.  Unlike 
Washington,  he  was  never  general  or  president ;  imlike 
Franklin,  he  never  held  high  office.  But  it  would  be 
dif&cult  to  say  that  since  them  any  American  has 
exerted  greater  sway  over  his  fellow-men.  And  yet, 
if  it  be  asked  what  single  measure  he  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful close,  I  could  not  answer.  It  is  on  character 
that  he  has  wrought  and  is  still  producing  incalculable 
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change.  So  extensive  ia  this  influence,  that  nmltitudea 
now  feel  it,  although  strangers  to  his  spoken  or  even 
his  written  word.     The  whole  country  and  age  feel  it. 

I  have  called  him  Philanthropist,  lover  of  man,  —  the 
title  of  highest  honor  on  earth.  "  I  take  goodness  in 
this  sense,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essays,  "  th^  affect- 
mg  of  the  weal  of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  call 

PhUanihropia This  of  all  virtues  and  dignities 

of  the  mind  is  the  greatest,  being  the  character  of  the 
Deity ;  and  without  it  man  is  a  busy,  mischievous, 
wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of  vemiin."  Lord 
Bacon  was  riglit.  Confessing  the  attractions  of  scholar- 
ship, awed  by  the  majesty  of  the  law,  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  Art,  the  soul  bends  with  involuntary  rever- 
ence before  the  angelic  nature  that  seeks  the  good  of 
his  fellow-man.  Throv^h  him  God  speaks.  On  him 
has  descended  in  especial  measure  the  Divine  Spirit. 
God  is  Love ;  and  man,  when  most  active  in  good 
works,  most  nearly  resembles  Him.  In  heaven,  we  are 
told,  the  first  place  or  degree  is  given  to  the  ax^els  of 
love,  who  are  termed  Seraphim,  —  the  second  to  the 
angels  of  light,  who  are  termed  Cherubim. 

SoiTowfully  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  time  has 
not  come  when  even  his  exalted  labors  find  ecLual  ac- 
ceptance with  all  men.  And  now,  as  I  imdertake  to 
speak  of  them  in  this  presence,  I  seem  to  tread  on  half- 
buried  cinders.  I  shall  tread  fearlessly,  loyal  ever,  I 
hope,  to  the  occasion,  to  my  subject,  and  to  myself.  In 
the  language  of  my  own  profession,  I  shall  not  travel 
out  of  the  record ;  but  I  must  be  true  to  tlie  record. 
It  is  fit  that  his  name  should  be  commemorated  hera 
He  was  one  of  us.  He  was  a  son  of  the  University, 
enrolled  also  amoi^  its  teachers,  and  for  many  years  a 
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Fellow  of  the  Corporation.  To  him,  more,  perhaps, 
than  to  any  other  pei-son,  is  she  mdebted  for  her  moat 
distuictive  opmions.  His  fame  ia  indissoluhly  con- 
nected ■with  hers  :  — 


An  everlasting  moiiument  to  tliee."  l 

I  have  called  him  Philanthropist :  he  may  also  be 
called  Moralist,  for  he  was  the  expounder  of  human 
duties ;  hut  his  exposition  of  duties  was  another  service 
to  humanity.  His  molality,  elevated  hy  Christian  love, 
fortified  by  Christian  righteousness,  was  frankly  ap- 
plied to  the  people  and  affairs  of  his  own  country  and 
age.  He'  saw  full  well,  that,  in  contest  with  wrong, 
more  was  needed  than  a  declaration  of  simple  prin- 
ciples. A  general  morality  is  too  vague  for  action. 
Tamerlane  and  Napoleon  both  might  join  in  general 
praise  of  peace,  and  entitle  themselves  to  be  enrolled, 
with  Alexander  of  Russia,  as  members  of  a  Peace  So- 
ciety. Many  satisfy  the  conscience  by  such  generalities. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  our  Philanthropist.  He 
brought  his  morality  to  bear  distinctly  upon  the  world. 
Nor  was  he  disturbed  by  another  su^estion,  which  the 
moralist  often  encounters,  that  his  views  were  sound  in 
theory,  but  not  practioaL  He  well  knew  that  what  is 
unsound  in  theory  must  he  vicious  in  practice.  Un- 
disturbed by  hostile  criticism,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
arraign  the  wrong  he  discerned,  and  fasten  upon  it 
the  mark  of  Cain.  His  philanthropy  was  morality  in 
action. 

As  a  moralist,  he  knew  that  the  truest  happiness 
1  Ben  Jonson's  imcriptioii  for  tlie  "  pious  marlile  "  in  honor  of  Drayton. 
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is  reached  only  by  following  the  Eight ;  and  as  a  lover 
of  man,  he  sought  on  all  occasions  to  inculcate  this 
supreme  duty,  which  he  addressed  to  nations  and  indi- 
viduals alike.  In  this  attempt  to  open  the  gates  of  a 
new  civilization,  he  encountered  prejudice  and  error. 
The  principles  of  morality,  first  possessing  the  individ- 
ual, slowly  pervade  the  body  politic ;  and  we  are  often 
told,  in  extenuation  of  war  and  conquest,  that  the  nation 
and  the  individual  are  governed  by  separate  laws, — 
that  the  nation  may  do  what  an  individual  may  not  do. 
In  combating  this  pemicioua  fallacy,  Channing  was  a 
benefactor.  He  helped  to  bring  government  within 
the  Christian  circle,  and  tai^ht  the  statesman  that 
there  is  one  comprehensive  rule,  binding  on  the  con- 
science in  public  affairs,  as  in  private  affairs.  This  trath 
cannot  be  too  often  proclaimed.  Pulpit,  press,  school, 
college,  all  should  render  it  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  poor 
it  into  the  soul.  Beneficent  Nature  joins  with  the  mor- 
alist in  deelarii^  the  universaUty  of  Gotl's  law ;  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  the  rays  of  the  siin,  the  morning 
and  evening  dews,  the  descending  showers,  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  the  breezes  that  fan  our  cheets  and  bear  rich 
aigosies  from  shore  to  shore,  the  careering  storm,  all  on 
this  earth,  —  nay,  more,  the  system  of  which  this  earth 
is  a  part,  and  the  infinitude  of  tlio  Universe,  in  which 
our  system  dwindles  to  a  grain  of  sand,  all  declare  one 
prevailii^  law,  knowing  no  distinction  of  person,  num- 
ber, mass,  or  extent. 

"While  Channing  commended  this  truth,  he  fervently 
recognized  the  Eights  of  Man.  He  saw  in  our  institu- 
tions, as  established  in  1776,  the  animating  idea  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  distinguishing  us  from  other  countries.  It 
was  this  idea,  which,  first  appearing  at  our  nativity  as  a 
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nation,  shone  on  tlie  path  of  our  fathera,  as  the  unac- 
customed star  in  the  west  which  twinkled  over  Bethle- 
hem. 

Kindred  to  the  idea  of  Human  Eights  was  that  other, 
which  appears  so  often  in  his  writings  as  to  uispire  his 
whole  philanthropy,  the  importance  of  the  Individual 
Man.  No  human  soul  so  abject  in  condition  as  not 
to  find  sympathy  and  reverence  from  him.  He  con- 
fessed brotherhood  with  all  God's  children,  although 
separated  from  them  by  rivers,  mountains,  and  seas,  — 
although  a  torrid  sun  had  left  upon  them  an  unchange- 
able Ethiopian  skin.  Pilled  with  this  thought,  he  was 
untiring  in  effort  to  promote  their  elevation  and  happi- 
ness. He  yearned  to  do  good,  to  be  a  spring  of  life  and 
hght  to  his  fellow-men.  "  I  see  nothing  worth  living 
for,"  he  said,  "  but  the  divine  virtue  which  endures  and 
surrenders  all  things  for  truth,  duty,  and  mankind."  In 
this  spirit,  so  long  as  he  lived,  ho  was  the  constant 
champion  of  Humanity. 

In  the  cause  of  education  and  of  temperance  he  was 
earnest.  He  saw  how  essential  to  a  people  govern- 
ing themselves  was  knowledge,  —  that  ^vithout  it  the 
right  of  votuig  would  be  a  dangerous  privilege,  and  that 
with  it  the  nation  would  be  elevated  with  new  means 
of  happmess  and  power.  His  vivid  imagination  saw 
the  blight  of  intemperance,  and  exposed  it  in  glowing 
colors.  ,In  these  efforts  he  was  sustained  by  the  Mndly 
sympathy  of  those  among  whom  he  lived. 

There  were  two  other  causes  in  which,  more  than 
any  other,  hia  soul  was  enlisted,  especially  toward  the 
close  of  hfe,  and  with  which  his  name  will  be  in- 
separably associated,— I  mean  the  efforts  for  the  abo- 
lition of  those  two  tenible  scouiges.  Slavery  and  War. 
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All  will  see  that  I  carmot  pass  these  hy  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  not  to  speak  of  them  would  be  to  present  a 
portrait  in  which  the  moat  distinctive  features  were 
wanting. 

And,  first,  as  to  Slavery.  To  this  his  attention  was 
particularly  drawn  by  early  residence  in  Vii^inia,  and  a 
season  subseq^uently  in  one  of  the  "West  India  Islands. 
His  soul  was  moved  hy  its  injustice  and  inhumanity. 
He  saw  in  it  an  infraction  of  Gfld's  great  laws  of  Eight 
and  Love,  and  of  the  Christian  precept,  "  Whatsoever 
ye  would  Uiat  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them."  Eegardii^  it  contrary  to  the  law  of  Nature,  the 
Philanthropist  unconsciously  adopted  the  conclusions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  speaMng  hy 
the  moutli  of  Chief  Justice  Marslmll,^  and  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts,  at  a  later  day,  speaking 
by  the  mouth  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw.  A  solemn  decis- 
ion, now  belonging  to  the  jurisprudence  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, declares  that  "  slavery  is  contrary  to  natu- 
ral right,  to  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
sound  pohcy."  ^ 

"With  these  convictions,  his  duty  as  Moralist  and  Phi- 
lanthropist did  not  admit  of  q^uestion.  He  saw  before 
him  a  giant  wrong.  Almost  alone  he  went  forth  to  the 
contest.  On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  he  first 
declared  himself  from  the  pulpit.  At  a  later  day,  he 
published  a  book  entitled  "Slavery,"  the  most  consider- 
able treatise  from  his  pen  His  object,  as  he  testifies, 
was  "to  oppose  slavery  on  principles  which,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  inspire  resistance  to  all  the  wrongs  and 
3  for  all  the  rights  of  human  nature."  ^    Other 


1  The  Antelope,  10  Wheaton's  Eep.  211. 
s  CommonweaJth  B.  Aves,  18  Pick.  211. 
«  LettertoBlsncoWhlte,  July  29, 1886:  Life  of  White,  VoL  II.  p.  261. 
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publications  followed  down  to  the  close  of  his  life 
among  which  was  a  prophetic  letter,  addressed  to 
Henry  Clay,  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  entail  war  with  Mexico  'and  the 
extension  of  slavery.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
this  letter,  before  its  publication,  was  read  to  his  class- 
mate Story,  who  listened  to  it  with  admiration  and 
assent ;  so  that  the  Jurist  and  the  Philanthropist  joined 
in  this  c"'"" 


In  his  defence  of  African  liberty  he  invoked  aiwaya 
the  unanswerable  considerations  of  justice  and  human- 
ity. The  aigiunent  of  economy,  deemed  by  some  to 
contain  aU  that  is  pertinent,  never  presented  itself  to 
him.     The  question  of  profit  and  loss  was  absorbed  in 

the  question  of  tight  and  wrong.     His  maxim  was, 

Anything  but  slavery;  poverty  sooner  than  slavery. 
But  while  exhibiting  this  institution  in  blackest  colors, 
as  inhuman,  unjust,  unchristian,  unworthy  of  an  en- 
lightened age- and  of  a  republic  professing  freedom,  his 
gentle  nature  found  no  word  of  harshness  for  those 
whom  birth,  education,  and  custom  bred  to  its  support. 
Implacable  towards  wrong,  he  used  mild  worSs  to- 
waixJs  wrong-doers.  He  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  too,  encompassed  by  a  moral  blockade,  mvisible  to 
the  eye,  but  more  potent  than  navies,  and  under  the 
influence  of  increasing  light,  dilFused  from  aU  the  na- 
tions, must  aclmowledge  the  wrong,  and  set  the  captive 
free. 

He  urged  the  duty  — such  was  his  unequivocal 
language— incumbent  on  the  Northern  States  to  free 
themselves  from  all  support  of  slavery.  To  this  con- 
elusion  he  was  driven  irresistibly  by  the  ethical  princi- 
ple, that  what  is  toron^  for  the  individual  is  wrong  for 
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the  state.  No  son  of  the  Pi^rims  can  hold  a  fellow- 
man  in  bondage.  Conscience  forbids.  No  son  of  the 
Pilgrims  can,  tlirough  Government,  hold  a  fellow- 
man  in  bondage.  Conscience  eq^nally  forbids.  We 
have  among  us  to-day  a  brother  who,  reducing  to  prac- 
tice the  teachings  of  Chtmning  and  the  suggestions  of 
his  own  soul,  has  liberated  the  slaves  which  fell  to 
him  by  inheritance.  Our  homage  to  this  act  attests 
the  obligation  upon  ourselves.  In  asking  the  Free 
States  to  disconnect  themselves  from  all  support  of 
slavery,  Channing  called  them  to  do  as  States  what 
Palfrey  has  done  as  man.  At  the  same  time  he 
dwelt  with  aifectionate  care  upon  the  Union.  He 
sought  to  reform,  not  to  destroy,  —  to  eradicate,  not  to 
overturn ;  and  he  cherished  the  Union  as  mother  of 
peace,  plenteousness,  and  joy. 

Such  were  some  of  his  labors  for  liberty.  The  mind 
instinctively  recalls  the  parallel  exertions  of  John  Mil- 
ton. He,  too,  ■vvas  a  defender  of  liberty, ,  His  "  Defence 
of  the  People  of  England  "  drew  to  him,  living,  a  larger 
fame  than  his  sublime  epic.  But  Channing's  labors 
were  of  a  higher  order,  more  instinct  with  Christian 
sentiment,  more  truly  worthy  of  renown.  Milton's 
Defensio  pro  Fopulo  Anglicano  was  for  the  poUtical 
freedom  of  the  English  people,  supposed  at  that  time 
to  number  four  and  a  half  millions.  It  was  writ- 
ten after  the  "bawble  "  of  royalty  had  been  removed, 
and  in  the  coniidence  that  the  good  cause  was  tri- 
umphantly established,  beneath  the  proteetii^  genius 
of  Cromwell.  Channing's  Defensio  pro  Fopulo  Afri- 
eano  was  for  the  personal  freedom  of  three  niiUion 
fellow-men  in  abject  bond^e,  none  of  whom  knew 
that  his  eloquent  pen  was  pleadii^  their  cause.     The 
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efforts  of  Milton  produced  his  blindness ;  those  of 
Channing  exposed  him  to  obloquy  and  calumny.  How 
justly  might  tlie  Philanthropist  have  borrowed  the 
exalted  words  of  the  Sonnet  to  Cyiiae  Skbnerl  — 

"  What  supports  me,  dost  than  ask  ? 
Tha  oonBcience,  friend,  to  have  lost  tliem  overpliod 
/»  lUerly's  defence,  mg  noble  latk, 
Ofieldck  all  Eta-ope  rings  frota  dde  to  lade." 

The  same  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  animating 
him  in  defence  of  liberty  inspired  hia  exertions  for 
the  aboUtion  of  the  barbarous  custom  or  institution 
of  War.  "When  I  call  war  an  institution,  T  mean  inter- 
national war,  sanctioned,  explained,  and  defined  by  the 
Law  of  Nations,  as  a  mode  of  determining  questions 
of  right.  I  mean  war,  the  arbiter  and  umpire,  the 
Ordeal  by  Battle,  deliberately  continued  in  an  age  of 
civilization,  as  the  means  of  justice  between  nations. 
Slavery  is  an  institution  sustained  by  municipal  law. 
War  is  an  institution  sustained  by  the  Law  of  Nations. 
Both  are  relics  of  the  early  ages,  and  are  rooted  in 
violence  and  wrong. 

The  principle,  already  considered,  that  nations  and 
individuals  are  bound  by  one  and  the  same  rule,  applies 
here  with  unmistakable  force.  The  Trial  by  Battle,  to 
which  individuals  once  appealed  for  justice,  is  branded 
by  our  civilization  as  monsirovs  and  impious  ;  nor  can 
we  recogn  ze  1  ono  in  tl  e  s  cceasful  combatant.  Chris- 
tianitv  ti  ns  from  tl  ese  s  enes  as  abhorrent  to  her  best 
injui  t  ons  \  d  s  t  n^l  t  n  nations  to  prolong  a 
usage  mo  st  s  and  p  ons  in  ndividuala  ?  There 
can  1  e  but  o  e  answer 

Tl  s  lefinton  leaves  mdi  tu-led  that  question  of 
Christ  a     eth  cs   whetler  tie   n^l  of  sel£-d 
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consistent  with  the  example  and  teaching  of  Clirist. 
Chanoing  thoi^ht  it  was.  It  is  suEBcient  that  war, 
when  regarded  as  a  judicial  comhat,  sanctioned  by  the 
Law  of  Nations  as  an  ijistitution  to  determine  justice, 
raises  no  such  question,  involves  no  such  right.  When, 
in  our  age,  two  nations,  parties  to  existing  interna- 
tional law,  after  mutual  preparations,  continued  perhaps 
through  years,  appeal  to  war  and  invoke  the  God  of 
Battles,  they  ■oolimtarily  adopt  this  unchristian  umpir- 
age ;  nor  can  either  side  plead  that  overruhng  necessity 
on  -wliieh  alone  the  right  of  self-defence  is  founded. 
They  are  governed  at  every  st«p  by  the  laws  of  War. 
But  self-defence  is  independent  of  law;  it  knows  no 
law,  hut  springs  from  sudden  tempestuous  urgency, 
which  hroolis  neitlier  circumscription  nor  delay.  De- 
fine it,  give  it  laws,  circumscribe  it  by  a  code,  invest 
it  with  form,  refine  it  by  punctilio,  and  it  becomes 
ike  Dud.  And  modem  war,  with  its  definitions,  laws, 
limitations,  forms,  and  refinemeiits,  is  the  Dud  of 
NatioTis. 

These  nations  are  commrmities  of  Christian  brothers. 
War  is,  therefore,  a  duel  between  bi-others ;  and  here  its 
impiety  finds  apt  illustration  in  the  past.  Far  away 
in  the  early  period  of  time,  where  uncertain  hues  of 
Poetry  blend  with  the  clearer  hght  of  History,  our  eyes 
discern  the  fatal  contest  between  those  two  brothers, 
Eteocles  and  Polynices.  No  scene  stirs  deeper  aver- 
sion ;  we  do  not  incLuire  which  was  right.  The  soul 
cries  out,  in  bitterness  and  sorrow.  Both  were  wrong, 
and  refuses  to  discriminate  between  them.  A  just 
and  enlightened  opinion,  contemplating  the  feuds  and 
wars  of  mankind,  wiU  condemn  both  sides  as  wrong, 
pronouncing  all  war  fratricidal,  and  every  battle-field 
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a  scene  from  which  to  avert  the  countenance,  as  from 
that  dismal  duel  beneath  the  walls  of  Grecian  Tliehes, 

To  hasten  this  ju(^ment  our  Philanthropist  labored. 
"  Follow  my  white  plume,"  said  the  chivalrous  mon- 
arch of  France.  "  Follow  the  Right,"  more  resplendent 
than  plume  or  oriflamme,  was  the  watchword  of  Chan- 
nii^.  "With  a  soul  kindling  intensely  at  eveiy  story  of 
magnanimous  virtue,  at  every  deed  of  self-sacrifice  in  a 
righteo\xs  cause,  his  clear  Christian  judgment  saw  the 
mockery  of  what  is  called  military  glory,  whether  in 
ancient  thunderbolts  of  war  or  in  the  career  of  mod- 
ern conquest.  He  saw  tliat  the  fairest  flowers  can- 
not bloom  in  soil  moistened  by  human  blood,  — ■  that  to 
overcome  evil  by  bullets  and  bayonets  is  less  great  and 
glorious  than  to  overcome  it  by  good,  —  that  the  cour- 
age of  the  camp  is  inferior  to  this  Christian  fortitude 
found  in  patience,  resignation,  and  forgiveness  of  evil, 
as  the  spirit  which  scourged  and  crucified  the  Saviour 
was  less  divine  than  that  which  murmured,  "  Father, 
foi^ive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

With  fearless  pen  he  arra^ned  that  giant  criminal, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  AVitnesses  flocked  from  all  his 
scenes  of  blood ;  and  the  pyramids  of  I^pt,  the  coast 
of  Palestine,  the  plains  of  Italy,  the  snows  of  Russia, 
the  fields  of  Austria,  Prlissia,  Spain,  all  Europe,  sent 
forth  uncoflned  hosts  to  bear  testimony  against  the  glory 
of  their  chief.  Kever  before,  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  freedom,  was  grand  offender  aiiaigned  by  such  a 
voice.  The  sentence  of  degradation  which  Chauning 
has  passed,  confirmed  by  coming  generations,  wiU  darken 
the  name  of  the  warrior  more  tlian  any  defeat  of  his 
arms  or  compelled  abdication  of  his  power. 

These  causes  Channing  upheld  and  commended  with 
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admirable  eloquence,  both  of  tongue  and  pen.  Though 
abounding  in  beauty  of  thought  and  expression,  he  will 
be  judged  less  by  single  passages,  sentences,  or  phrases, 
than  by  the  continuous  and  harmonious  treatment  of  his 
subject.  And  yet  eveiy where  the  same  spirit  is  dis- 
cerned. Wliat  he  said  was  an  effluence  rather  than 
a  composition.  His  style  was  not  formal  or  archi- 
tectural in  shape  or  proportion,  but  natural  and  flow- 
ing. Others  seem  to  construct,  to  build;  he  bears  us 
forward  on  an  unbroken  stream.  If  we  seek  a  paral- 
lel for  him  as  writer,  we  must  turn  our  backs  upon 
England,  and  repair  to  France.  Meditating  on  the 
glowing  thought  of  Pascal,  the  persuasive  sweetness  of 
F^nelon,  the  constant  and  comprehensive  benevolence 
of  the  Abbii  Saint  Pierre,  we  may  be  reminded  of  Chan- 
niiig. 

AVith  few  of  the  physical  attributes  belonging  to 
the  orator,  he  was  an  orator  of  surpassing  grace.  His 
soul  tabernacled  in  a  body  that  was  little  more  than 
a  filament  of  c'.ay.  He  was  small  in  stature ;  but  when 
he  spoke,  his  person  seemed  to  dilate  with  the  majesty 
of  Ms  thoughts, — as  the  Hercules  of  Lysippus,  a  marvel 
of  ancient  art,  tliough  not  more  than  a  foot  in  be^ht, 
revived  in  the  raind  the  superhuman  strength  which 
overcame  the  Nemean  lion  r  — 

"Deus  ille,  Daus;  seMq^ue  Tidetidum 
Iiiilulsit,  Lysippo,  libi,  parvasjue  mileri 
SetdlrUpie  ingeni."  ■ 

His  voice  was  soft  and  musical,  not  loud  or  full  in 
tone;  and  yet,  like  conscience,  it  made  itself  beard  in 
the  inmost  chambers  of  the  soul.  His  eloquence  was 
gentleness  and  persuasion,  reasoning  for  religion,  hu- 
•  Stalius,  Sllv,,  Lib.  IV.  Canii.  6. 
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maiiity,  and  justice.  He  did  not  tliimder  or  lighten. 
The  rude  elemental  forces  furnish  no  proper  image  of 
his  power.  Like  simshine,  his  words  descended  upon 
the  souls  of  his  hearers,  and  under  their  genial  influ- 
ence the  hard  in  heart  were  softened,  while  the  closely 
hugged  mantle  of  prejudice  and  error  dropped  to  the 
earth. 

His  eloquence  had  not  the  character  and  fashion  of 
forensic  effort  or  parliamentary  debate.  It  mounted 
ahove  these,  into  an  atmosphere  unattempted  hy  the 
applauded  Oratore  of  the  world.  Whenever  he  spoke 
or  wrote,  it  was  with  loftiest  purpose,  as  liia  works  at- 
test, —  not  for  public  display,  not  to  advance  himself, 
not  on  any  question  of  pecuniary  interest,  not  under 
any  worldly  temptation,  hut  to  promote  the  love  of  God 
and  man.  Here  are  untried  founts  of  truest  inspiration. 
Eloquence  has  been  called  action ;  hut  it  is  something 
more.  It  la  tliat  divine  and  ceaseless  energy  which  saves 
and  helps  mankind.  It  cannot  assume  its  highest  form 
in  personal  pursuit  of  dishonest  guardians,  or  selfish 
contention  for  a  crown,  —  not  in  defence  of  a  murderer, 
or  invective  hurled  at  a  conspirator.  I  would  not  over- 
step the  proper  modesty  of  this  discussion,  nor  would  I 
disparage  the  genius  of  the  great  masters ;  but  aU  must 
join  in  admitting  that  no  rhetorical  skill  or  oratorical 
power  can  elevate  these  lower,  earthly  things  to  the  nat- 
ural he^hts  on  which  Channing  stood,  when  he  pleaded 
for  Freedom  and  Peace. 

Such  was  OUT  Philanthropist.  Advancing  in  life,  his 
enthusiasm  seemed  to  brighten,  his  soul  put  forth  fresh 
blossoms  of  hope,  his  mind  opened  to  new  truths.  Age 
■brings  experience ;  but,  except  in  a  few  constitutions  of 
rare  felicity,  it  renders  the  mind  indiiferent  to  what  is 
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new,  particularly  in  moral  truth.  His  last  months  were 
passed  amid  the  heights  of  Berkshire,  with  a  people  to 
whom  may  be  applied  what  Beutivoglio  said  of  Switzer- 
land, —  "  Their  momitaina  heeome  them,  and  they  he- 
come  their  mountains,"  To  them,  on  the_  1st  of  August, 
1842,  he  volunteered  an  Anniversary  Address,  in  com- 
memoration of  that  great  English  victory,  ■ —  the  peace- 
ful emancipation  of  eight  hmidred  thousand  slaves. 
These  were  the  last  public  words  from  his  lips.  His 
iinal  henediction  descended  on  the  slave.  His  spirit, 
fcaMr^  fl%ht,  seemed  to  say,  —  nay,  still  says,  Bemem- 
ber  the  Slave. 


Thus  have  I  attempted,  humbly  and  affectionately,  to 
bring  before  you  the  images  of  our  departed  brothers, 
■while  I  dwelt  on  the  great  causes  in  which  their  lives 
were  revealed.  Servants  of  Knowledge,  Justice,  Beauty, 
Love,  they  have  ascended  to  the  great  Source  of  Knowl- 
edge, Justice,  Beauty,  Love.  Though  dead,  they  yet 
speak,  informing  the  understanding,  strengthening  the 
sense  of  justice,  reflnii^  the  tastes,  enlarging  the  sym- 
pathies. The  body  dies ;  but  the  page  of  the  Scholar, 
the  interpretation  of  the  Jurist,  the  creation  of  the  Art- 
ist, the  beneficence  of  the  Philanthropist  cannot  die. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  their  hves  and  characters,  less  in 
grief  for  what  we  have  lost  than  in  gratitude  for  what 
we  possessed  so  loi^,  and  still  retain,  in  their  precious 
example.  Proudly  recollecting  her  departed  children. 
Alma  Mater  may  well  exclaim,  in  those  touching 
words  of  parental  grief,  that  she  would  not  give  her 
dead  sons  for  any  living  sons  in  Christendom.  Picker- 
ing, Story,  AUston,  Channing !    A  grand  Quaternion  I 
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Each,  in  his  peculiar  sphere,  was  foremost  in  his  coun- 
try. Each  might  have  said,  what  the  modesty  of  De- 
mosthenes did  not  fortid  him  to  hoast,  that,  throi^h 
him,  his  country  had  been  crowned  abroad.  Their 
labors  were  wide  as  Scholarship,  Jurisprudence,  Art, 
Humanity,,  and  have  found  acceptance  wherever  these 
are  recognized. 

Their  lives,  ■which  overflow  with  instruction,  teach 
one  persuasive  lesson  to  all  alike  of  every  calling  and 
piusuit,  —  not  to  live  for  ourselves  cdmu.  They  lived  for 
Knowledge,  Justice,  Beauty,  Love.  Turning  from  the 
strifes  of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  office,  and  tlie 
rage  for  gain,  they  consecrated  themselves  to  the  pur- 
suit of  exeelleuce,  and  each,  in  his  own  sphere,  to  be- 
neficent labor.  They  were  all  philanthropists ;  for  the 
labors  of  aU  were  directed  to  the  weKare  and  happiness 

In  their  presence,  how  truly  do  we  feel  the  insignifi- 
cance of  ofhce  and  wealth,  which  men  so  hotly  pursue ! 
What  is  office  ?  and  what  is  wealtli  ?  Expressions 
and  representatives  of  what  is  present  and  fleeting 
only,  investing  the  possessor  with  a  brief  and  local  re- 
gard. Let  this  not  be  exa^erated ;  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  serene  fame  which  is  tlie  reflection  of 
generous  labors  in  great  causes.  The  street  lights,  within 
the  circle  of  their  nightly  glimmer,  seem  to  outsliine  the 
distant  stars,  observed  of  men  in  all  lands  and  times ; 
but  gas-lamps  axe  not  to  be  mistaken  for  celeslial  lumi- 
naries. Tliey  who  live  for  wealth,  and  the  things  of 
this  world,  follow  shadows,  n^lecting  realities  eter- 
nal on  earth  and  in  heaven.  After  the  perturbations 
of  life,  all  its  accumulated  possessions  must  be  resigned, 
except  tliose  only  which  have  been  devoted  to  Gcod  and 
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mankind.  What  we  do  for  owrselves  perishes  witli  this 
mortal  dust ;  what  we  do  for  others  lives  coeval  with 
the  heneiaction.  Worms  may  destroy  the  body,  but 
they  wiU  not  consume  such  a  fame. 

Struggles  of  the  selfish  crowd,  clamors  of  a  false  pa- 
triotism, suggestions  of  a  sordid  ambition,  cannot  obscure 
that  commanding  duty  whieh  enjoms  perpetual  labor 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  family,  with- 
out distinction  of  country,  color,  or  race.  In  this 
work,  Knowledge,  Jurisprudence,  Art,  Humanity,  all 
are  blessed  ministers.  More  puissant  than  the  sword, 
they  will  lead  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  error  into 
that  service  which  alone  is  fi-eedom :  — ■ 


The  brothers  we  commemorate  join  in  summons 
to  this  gladsome  obedience.  Their  examples  have 
voice.  Go  forth  into  the  many  mansions  of  the  house 
of  life.  Scholar !  store  them  with  learning.  Jurist ! 
strengthen  them  with  justice.  Artist  I  adorn  them 
with  beauty.  Philanthropist !  fill  them  with  love.  Be 
servants  of  truth,  each  in  his  vocation,  —  sincere,  pure, 
earnest,  enthusiastic.  A  virtuous  enthusiasm  is  seK- 
foigetful  and  noble.  It  is  the  grand  inspiration  yet 
vouchsafed  to  man.  Like  Pickering,  blend  humility 
with  leamir^.  Like  Story,  ascend  aliove  the  present, 
in  place  and  time.  Like  Allston,  regard  fame  only  as 
the  eternal  shadow  of  excellence.  Like  Channir^,  plead 
for  the  good  of  man.  Cultivate  alike  the  wisdom  of 
experience  and  the  wisdom  of  hope.     Mindful  of  the 

1  jEneld,  VI.  862 Dryden,  ttmiBlatlng  tills  pasBoge,  gives  di 

to  a  duty  lieyoiid  tlie  laiignago  of  Virgil ;  — 

"  The  fettered  tlavelo  free, 
These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee. " 
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future,  do  aot  neglect  the  past ;  awed  "by  the  majesty 
of  antiquity,  turn  not  with  indifference  from  tiie  new. 
True  wisdom  looks  to  the  ages  before,  as  well  as  heliind. 
Like  the  Janus  of  the  Capitol,  one  front  regards  the 
past,  rich  with  experience,  mth  memories,  with  price- 
less traditions  of  virtue ;  the  other  is  directed  to  the 
All  Hail  Hereafter,  richer  still  with  transcendent  hopes 
and  unfulfilled  prophecies. 

We  stand  on  tlie  threshold  of  a  new  age,  which  is 
preparing  to  recognize  new  influences.  The  ancient 
divinities  of  Violence  and  Wror^  are  retreating  before 
the  light  of  a  better  day.  The  sun  ia  enterii^  a  new 
ecliptic,  no  longer  deformed  by  those  images  of  animal 
tage,  Taurus,  Leo,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  bnt  beaming 
with  the  nnld  radiance  of  those  heavenly  signs,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity. 


There 

s  a  fonnC  about  to  streain, 

Thei-e 
There 

3  ii  light  alMut  to  beam, 
9  n  warmth  abont  to  glow, 

There 
There 

Meno 

s  a  flower  abont  to  blow, 

a  a  midnight  blackness  ohan^g 

Intagrayr 
tbotiKht,  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  way.' 

Aidtti 
Aid  it 

dawning,  tongue  and  pen! 
bopefioflionOBtnieii! 

Aid  it, 

paper!  aidit,  lype! 

Aid  It,  for  the  hour  is  ripe, 

And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play! 
Men  of  thought,  nnd  men  of  action, 

ClearUte  wayi" 


The  age  of  Chivalry  is  gone.  An  age  of  Humanity 
has  come.  The  Horse,  whose  importance,  more  than  hu- 
man, gave  its  name  to  that  early  period  of  gallantry  and 
war,  now  yields  the  foremost  place  to  Man.     In  serving 
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him,  in  studying,  his  elevation,  in  helping  his  welfare, 
in  doing  him  good,  are  fields  of  bloodless  triumph, 
nobler  far  than  any  in  which  Bayard  or  Du  Guesclin 
conquered.  Here  are  spaces  of  lahor,  wide  as  the  world, 
lofty  as  heaven.  Let  me  say,  then,  in  the  benison  once 
bestowed  upon  the  youthful  kn^ht,  —  Scholar !  Jurist ! 
Artist !  Philanthropist  1  hero  of  a  Christian  age,  com- 
panion of  a  celestial  knighthood,  "  Go  forth,  ho  hravo, 
loyal,  and  successful  1" 

And  may  it  be  our  ofSce  to  light  a  fresh  beaeon-ftre 
on  the  venerable  waJls  of  Harvard,  sacred  to  Trath,  to 
Christ,  and  to  the  Church,^  —  to  Truth  Immortal,  to 
Christ  the  Comforter,  to  the  Holy  Church  Universal. 
Let  the  flame  pass  from  steeple  to  steeple,  from  biH  to 
hni,  from  island  to  island,  from  continent  to  continent, 
till  the  long  lineage  of  fires  illumine  aH  the  nations 
of  the  eartli,  animatii^  them  to  the  holy  contests  of 
Knowledge,  Justice,  Beauty,  Love! 

rsitywas  Veritai.    The 
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PAHTy. 

Speech  at  the  Whig  State  Oonvbntioh  oy  Massaohpsetts,  in 
rANEUiL  Hall,  Bobton,  Septbmbeh  23,  18i6. 


Tns  Convention  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Charles 
Hudson,  of  Westminster,  President,  —  Nathan  Appleton,  of  Boston, 
Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  Amos  Abbott,  of  Andover,  Samuel  Hoar, 
of  ConcoriJ,  Thomas  Kinnicutt,  of  Worcester,  Isaac  King,  of  Palmei', 

E.  B,  Coit,  of  Pitisfield,  A.  Eiohards,  of  Dedhain,  Artemas  Hale,  of 
Bridgewater,  and  Aaron  Mitchell,  of  Nantucket,  Vice-Presiclents,  —  and 

F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  William  S.  Kobiuson,  of  Lowell,  George 
Marston,  of  Barnstable,  and  B.  G.  Bowdoiu,  of  South  Hadley,  Secre- 

AfMr  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  resolntjons,  and  its 
withdrawal  fov  ihia  purpose,  there  was  a  call  for  Mr.  Sumner,  who  came 
fijrward  and  spoke.  This  incident  was  described  by  the  DaSi/  Adoerliser, 
in  its  aceoant  of  the  proceedings,  as  follows. 

"Aiter  this  committee  had  gone  ont,  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  in  response  to  a  general  call,  took  the  stand  and  made  a  very  elo- 
quent speech,  n'hich  was  received  with  sympathy  and  repeated  bursts 

of  applause An  allusion  which  he  made  to  Daniel  Webster  in 

terms  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  an  appeal  to  him  to  add  to  his 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Constitution  that  ot  Defender  of  Freedom  [Haman- 
%],  was  received  with  great  applanse." 

Mr.  Winthrop,  at  the  call  of  the  Conveniion,  spoke  immediately  after 
Mr.  Sumner. 

As  Mr.  Sumner  Et«pped  ftwn  the  platform,  Mr.  Appleton,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  said  to  him,  "  A  good  speech  for  Virginia,  but  out  of 
place  here  " ;  t*  which  Mr.  Sumner  replied,  "If  good  for  Virginia,  it  is 
good  for  Boston,  as  we  have  our  reaponsihi lilies. for  Slavery."  This  inci- 
dent Is  mentioned  as  opening  briefly  the  practical  issue  made  by  many 
with  regard  tfl  the  discussion  of  Slavery  nt  the  North. 
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Mr.    Pkssicejst  and  Fbllow-Citizejsb,  Whigs  op   Massa- 
chusetts :  — 

GRATEFUL  for  the  honor  dontj  me  in  this  early  call 
to  address  the  ConventioD,  I  shall  endeavor  to  speak 
with  sincerity  and  frankness  on  the  duties  of  the  Whig 
party.     It  is  of  Duties  that  I  shall  speak. 

On  the  first  notice  that  our  meeting  was  to  he  in  Bos- 
ton, many  were  disposed  to  r^ret  that  the  country 
was  not  selected  instead,  helieviug  that  the  opinions  of 
the  country,  free  as  its  hracing  air,  more  than  those  of 
Boston,  ■were  in  harmony  with  the  tone  becoming  us  at 
the  present  crisis.  In  the  country  is  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
in  the  city  the  spii'it  of  commerce  ;  and  thoi^h  these  two 
spirits  may  at  times  act  in  admirable  conjunction  and 
witli  iiTCsistible  strength,  yet  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the 
generous  and  unselfish  impulses  of  the  one  are  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  careful  calculations  of  the  other. 
Even  E^ht  and  Liberty  are,  in  some  minds,  of  less  sig- 
nificance than  dividends  and  dollars. 

But  I  am  happy  that  the  Convention  is  convoked  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  —  a  place  vocal  with  inspiring  accents; 
and  though  on  other  occasions  words  have  been  uttered 
here  which  the  lover  of -morals,  of  freedom,  and  humanity 
must  regret,  these  walls,  faithful  only  to  Freedom,  refuse 
to  echo  them.  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  in  Faneuil  Hall 
assembled,  must  be  true  to  this  early  scene  of  patriot 
struggles  ;  they  must  he  true  to  their  own  name,  which 
has  descended  from  the  brave  men  who  took  part  in  those 
struggles. 

We  are  a  Convention  of  MTiigs.  And  who  are  the 
Wh^s  ?  Some  may  say  they  are  supporters  of  the  Tariff; 
others,  that  they  are  advocates  of  Internal  Improvements, 
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of  measures  to  restrict  the  Veto  Power,  or  it  may  be 
of  a  Bank.  All  these  are  now,  or  have  been,  prominent 
articles  of  the  party.  But  this  enumeration  doea  not  do 
justice  to  the  Whig  character. 

The  Whigs,  as  their  name  imports,  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  party  of  Freedom.  They  seek,  or  should  seek,  on  all 
occasions,  to  carry  out  fully  and  practically  the  principles 
of  our  institutions.  Those  principles  which  our  fathers 
declared,  and  sealed  with  their  blood,  their  Whig  children 
should  seek  to  manifest  in  acts.  Tlie  Whigs,  therefore, 
reverence  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  embody- 
ing the  vital  truths  of  Freedom,  especially  that  great 
truth,  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal."  They  rever- 
ence the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  seek 
to  guard  it  against  iniractions,  believing  that  under  the 
Constitution  Fi-eeflom  can  be  best  preserved.  They  rev- 
erence the  Union,  believing  that  the  peace,  ha,ppinesa, 
and  welfare  of  all  depend  upon  this  blessed  bond.  .^  They 
reverence  the  public  faith,  and  require  that  it  shall  be 
punctihously  kept  in  all  laws,  charters,  and  obligations. 
They  reverence  the  principles  of  morahty,  trutli,  justice, 
right.  They  seek  to  advance  their  country  rather  than 
individuals,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people 
rather  than  of  leaders.  A  member  of  such  an  association, 
foimded  on  the  highest  moral  sentiments,  recognizing 
conscience  and  benevolence  as  animating  ideas,  is  not 
open  to  the  accusation  that  he  "  to  party  gave  up  what 
was  meant  for  mankind,"  —  since  all  the  interests  of  the 
party  must  be  coincident  and  commensurate  with  the 
manifold  interests  of  humanity. 

Such  is,  as  I  trust,  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts. 
It  refuses  to  identify  itself  exclusively  with  those  meas- 
ures of  transient  policy  which,  like  the  Bank,  may  be- 
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come  "  obsolete  ideas,"  tut  connects  itself  with  ever- 
lasting principles  which  can  never  fade  or  decay. 
Doing  this,  it  does  not  neglect  other  things,  as  the  Tariff, 
or  Internal  Improvements  ;  but  it  treats  them  as  subor- 
dinate. Far  less  does  it  show  indifference  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  Union ;  for  it  seeks  to  render  these 
guardians  and  representatives  of  the  principles  to  which 
we  are  attached. 

The  Whigs  have  been  called  by  you,  Mr.  Presidenfcj 
conservatives.  In  a  just  sense,  they  should  be  conserva- 
tives, —  not  of  forms  only,  but  of  substance,  —  not  of 
the  letter  only,  but  of  the  living  spirit.  The  Wliigs 
should  be  conservators  of  the  ancestral  spirit,  conser- 
vators of  the  animating  ideas  in  which  our  institutions 
were  bom.  They  should  profess  that  truest  and  highest 
conservatism  which  watches,  guards,  and  preserves  the 
great  principles  of  Trath,  Right,  Fi-eedom,  and  Human- 
ity. Such  a  conservatism  is  not  narrow  and  exclusive, 
but  broad  and  expansive.  It  is  not  trivial  and  bigoted, 
but  manly  and  generous.     It  is  the  consei-vatism  of  '76. 

Let  me  say,  then,  that  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  are 
—  I  hope  it  is  not  my  wish  only  that  is  father  to  the 
thought- — the  party  which  seeks  the  establishment  of 
Truth,  Freedom,  Eight,  and  Humanity,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  Union  of  the 
States.  They  are  Unionists,  Constitutionalists,  Friends 
of  the  Right. 

The  CLuestion  here  arises,  How  shaU  this  party,  in- 
spired by  these  principles,  now  act  ?  The  answer  is  easy. 
In  strict  accordance  with  their  principles.  It  must  utter 
them  with  distinctness,  and  act  upon  them  with  energy. 

The  party  will  naturally  express  opposition  to  the 
present  Administration  for  its  treacherous   course   on 
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the  tariff,  and  for  its  interference  by  veto  with  inter- 
nal improvements ;  but  it  will  be  more  alive  to  evils 
of  greater  magnitude,  —  the  unjust  and  unchristian  war 
with  Mexico,  wliich  is  not  leas  absurd  than  wicked,  and, 
beyond  this,  the  institution  of  Slavery. 

The  time,  I  beHeve,  haa  gone  by,  when  the  question 
ia  aated.  What  has  the  North  to  do  with  Slavery  ?  It 
might  almost  be  answered,  that,  pohtically,  it  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  anything  else,  —  so  are  aU  the  acts  of  our 
Government  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  this 
institution.  Slavery  is  everywhere.  Appealing  to  the 
Constitution,  it  enters  the  Halla  of  Congress,  in  the  dis- 
proportionite  lepreaentation  of  the  Slave  States.  It 
holds  its  dLsgubtmg  mait  at  Washington,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol,  under  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Nation  —  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  It  aends 
its  miserable  victims  over  the  high  seas,  from  the  porta 
of  Virginia  to  the  ports  of  Louisiana,  beijeath  the  pro- 
tecting ilag  of  the  Eepublic.  It  presumes  to  foUow  into 
the  Free  States  those  fugitives  who,  filled  with  the  in- 
apiration  of  Freedom,  seek  our  altara  for  safety ;  nay, 
more,  with  profane  hands  it  seizes  those  who  have 
never  known  the  name  of  slave,  freemen  of  the  North, 
and  dooms  them  to  irremediable  bondage.  It  insults 
and  expels  from  its  jurisdiction  honored  representatives 
of  Masaachusetts,  seeking  to  secure  for  her  colored  citi- 
zens the  peaceful  safeguard  of  the  Union.  It  asaumea 
at  pleasure  to  build  up  new  slaveholding  Statea,  striv- 
ing perpetually  to  widen  its  area,  while  professing  to 
extend  the  area  of  Freedom.  It  has  brought  upon  the 
country  war  with  Mexico,  with  its  enormous  expen- 
ditures and  more  enormous  guilt.  By  the  spirit  of 
union  among  its  supporters,  it  controls  the  affairs  of 
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GoverDment,  —  interferes  with  the  cherished  interests 
of  the  North,  enforcing  and  then  refusing  protection  to 
her  manufactures,  —  makes  and  unmakes  Pi-esidents, — 
usurps  to  itself  the  larger  portion  of  all  offices  of  honor 
and  profit,  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  also  in  the 
civil  department,  —  and  stamps  upon  our  whole  country 
the  character,  before  the  world,  of  that  monstrous  anom- 
aly and  mockery,  a  slavekolding  republic,  with  the  liv- 
ing truths  of  Freedom  on  its  lips  and  the  dark  mark  of 
Slavery  on  its  brow. 

In  opposition  to  Slavery,  Massachusetts  has  ab-eady, 
to  a  certain  extent,  done  what  becomes  her  character  as 
a  free  Commonwealth.  By  successive  resolutions  of  her 
Legislature,  she  has  called  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  between  the  States ;  and  she  has  also  pro- 
posed an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  putting  the 
South  upon  an  equality  with  the  North  in  Congressional 
representation.  More  than  this,  her  judiciary,  always 
pure,  fearless,  and  upright,  has  inflicted  upon  Slavery 
the  brand  of  reprobatioiL  I  but  recall  a  familiar  fact, 
when  I  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  where  it  is  expressly  declared  that  "  sla- 
very is  contrary  to  natural  right,  to  the  principles  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy."  ^  This  is  the  law 
of  Massachusetts. 

And  shall  this  Commonwealth  continue  in  any  ■way 
to  sustain  an  institutio"n  which  its  laws  declare  to  be 
contrary  to  natural  right,  justice,  humanity,  and  sound 
policy  ?  Shall  Whigs  support  what  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  party  ?  Hero  the  con- 
sciences of  good  men  respond  to  the  jui^pient  of  the 
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Court.  If  it  be  wrong  to  hold  a  single  slave,  it  must  "be 
wrong  bo  bold  many.  If  it  be  wrong  for  an  individual 
to  hold  a  slave,  it,  must  be  wrong  for  a  State.  If  it 
be  wrong  for  a  State  in  its  individual  eapaflity,  it  must 
be  wrong  also  in  association  with  other  States.  Massa- 
chusetts does  not  aUow  any  of  her  citizens  witbin  her 
borders  to  bold  slaves.  Let  her  be  consistent,  and  call 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  wherever  she  is  any  way 
responsible  for  it,  not  only  where  she  is  a  party  to  it, 
but  wherever  it  may  be  reached  by  her  influence,  ~  that 
is,  everywhere  beneath  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
National  Government.  "  If  any  practices  exist,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,  in  one  of  those  earlier  efforts  which  commended 
him  to  our  admiration,  his  Discourse  at  Plymouth  in  1820, 
—  "if  any  pmctices  exist  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity,  within  the  reach  of  our  laws  or 
our  influence,  wa  are  inexuusaiU,  if  we  do  not  exert  ow- 
selves  to  restrain,  and  abolish  them,"  '  This  is  correct, 
worthy  of  its  author,  and  of  Massachusetts.  It  points 
directly  to  Massachusetts  as  inexcusable  for  not  doing 
her  best  to  restiuin  and  abolish  slavery  everywhere 
within  the  reach  of  her  laws  or  her  influence. 

Certainly,  to  labor  in  this  cause  is  far  higher  and 
nobler  than  to  strive  for  repeal  of  the  Tariff,  once  the 
tocsin  to  rally  the  Whigs.  Ebpeal  op  Slavery  ukder 
THE  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Fationai  Gov- 
ernment is  a  watchword  more  Christian  and  more  po- 
tent, because  it  embodies  a  higher  sentiment  and  a  more 
commanding  duty. 

The  time  has  passed  when  thig  can  be  opposed  on 

constitutional  grounds.     It  will  not  he  c[uestioned  by 

any  competent  authority,  that  Congress  may,  by  express 

1  Woits,  Vol.  I.  p.  46. 
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legislation,  aboUsh  slavery  :  first,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ;  secondly,  in  the  Territories,  if  there  should  be 
any ;  thirdly,  that  it  may  abolish  the  slave-trade  on  the 
high  seas  between  the  States ;  fourthly,  that  it  may  re- 
fuse to  admit  new  States  with  a  constitution  sanction- 
ing slavery.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  Constitution,  proceed  to  its  amendment.  It  is,  then, 
by  constitutional  l^slation,  and  even  by  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  that  slavery  may  be  reached. 

Here  the  question  arises.  Is  there  any  eompromise  in 
the  Constitution  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  ac- 
tion ?  This  word  is  invoked  by  many  honest  minds  as 
the  excuse  for  not  joining  in  this  cause.  Let  me  meet 
this  question  frankly  and  fairly.  The  Constitution,  it 
is  said,  was  the  result  of  compromise  between  the  Fi'ee 
States  and  the  Slave  States,  which  good  faith  will  not 
allow  us  to  break.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
Slave  States,  by  their  many  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, have  already  overturned  all  the  original  compro- 
mises, if  any  there  were  of  perpetual  character.  But 
I  do  not  content  myself  with  this  answer.  I  wish  to 
say,  distinctly,  tliat  there  is  no  compromise  on  slavery 
not  to  be  reached  legally  and  constitutiontdly,  which  is 
the  only  way  in  which  I  propose  to  reach  it.  Wher- 
ever powers  and  jurisdiction  are  secured  to  Congress, 
they  may  unquestionably  be  exercised  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution ;  even  in  matters  beyond  existing 
powers  and  jurisdiction  there  is  a  constitutional  method 
of  action.  The  Constitution  contains  an  article  point- 
ing out  how,  at  any  time,  amendments  may  be  made. 
This  is  an  important  element,  giving  to  the  Constitution 
a  proffresmve  character,  and  allowing  it  to  be  moulded 
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according  to  new  exigencies  aud  conditions  of  feeling. 
The  wise  framers  of  this  instniment  did  not  treat  the 
country  as  a  Chinese  foot,  —  never  to  grow  after  its  in- 
fancy, —  tut  anticipated  the  changes  incident  to  its 
advance.  "Provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may 
he  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight  sliall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article,  and  that 
no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."  These  are  the  words  of 
the  Constitution.  They  expressly  designate  what  shall 
be  sacred  from  amendment,  —  what  compromise  shall 
be  perpetual,  —  and  so  doing,  according  to  a  famihar 
rule  of  law  and  of  Ic^c,  virtually  declare  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Constitution  may  be  amended.  Already, 
since  its  adoption,  twelve  amendments  have  been  made, 
and  every  year  produces  new  projects.  There  has  been 
a  pressure  on  the  floor  of  Congi'ess  to  abrogate  the  veto, 
and  also  to  limit  the  tenure  of  the  Presidential  office. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  then,  —  and  this  is  my 
answer  to  the  pretension  of  binding  compromise,  —  that, 
in  conferring  upon  Congress  certain  specified  powers  and 
jurisdiction,  and  also  in  providing  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  it«  framers  expressly  established 
the  means  for  setting  aside  what  are  vi^uely  called 
compromises  of  the  Constitution.  They  openly  de- 
clare, "  legislate  as  you  please,  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution ;  and  even  make  amendments  rendered 
proper  by  chaise  of  opinion  or  circumstances,  fol- 
lowing always  the  manner  prescribed." 

Nor  can  we  dishonor  the  revered  authors  of  the 
Constitution  by  supposing  that  they  set  their  hands  to 
it,  beUeving  that  under  it  slavery  was  to  be  perpetual. 
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—  that  the  Republic,  which  they  had  reared  to  its 
giant  stature,  snatched  from  heaven  the  sacred  fire  of 
Freedom,  only  to  be  hound,  like  another  Prometheus,  in 
adamantine  chains  of  Fate,  while  Slavery,  like  another 
vulture,  preyed  upon  its  vitals.  Let  Frankhn  speak  for 
them.  He  was  President  of  the  earliest  AboHtion 
Society  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1790,  only  two 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  addressed 
a  petition  to  Congress,  calling  upon  them  to  "  step  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  power  vested  in  them  for  discour- 
aging every  species  of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fel- 
low-men." ^  Let  Jefferson  speak  for  them.  His  desire 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  often  expressed  with 
philanthropic  warmth  and  emphasis,  and  is  too  familiar 
to  be  quoted.  Let  Washington  speak  for  them.  "  It  is 
among  my  firat  wishes,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  John  F. 
Mercer, "  to  see  some  plan  adopterl  by  which  slavery  in 
this  country  mtt^  &e  abolished  hylaw."^  And  in  his  wiU, 
penned  with  his  own  hand,  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  he  bore  his  testimony  again,  by  providing  for  the 
emancipation  of  aU  his  slaves.  It  is  thus  that  Washii^- 
ton  speaks,  not  only  by  words,  but  by  actions  more  sig- 
nificant :  "  G-ive  freedom  to  your  slaves."  The  Father  of 
Ins  Comitry  requires,  as  a  token  of  the  filial  piety  which 
all  profess,  that  his  example  shall  be  followed.  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  many  glories  of  his  character ;  but 
I  caimot  contemplate  this  act  without  a  fresh  feeling  of 
admiration  and  gratitude.  The  martial  scene  depicted  on 
that  votive  canvas  may  fade  from  the  memory  of  men  ; 
but  this  act  of  justice  and  benevolence  can  never  perish. 
"  Ergo  postqtie  mag[sque  Tiri  nunc  gloria  claret." 
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T  assTime,  then,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Wh^s  profess- 
ing the  principles  of  the  fathers  to  express  themaelvea 
openly,  distinctly,  and  solemnly  against  slavery,  —  not 
only  against  its  farther  extm,sion,  hut  against  its  longer 
continuance  wnder  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Union. 
But  while  it  is  their  duty  to  enter  upon  thia  holy  war- 
fare, it  should  be  their  aim  to  temper  it  with  moderation, 
with  gentleness,  with  tenderness,  towards  slave-owners. 
These  should  be  won,  if  possible,  rather  than  driven,  to 
the  duties  of  emancipation.  But  emancipation  should 
always  be  presented  as  the  cardinal  object  of  our  national 
policy. 

It  is  for  the  "Whigs  of  Massachnaetta  now  to  say 
whether  the  republican  edifice  shall  indeed  be  one 
where  all  the  Christian  virtues  will  be  fellow- workers 
with  them.  The  resolutions  which  they  adopt,  the 
platform  of  principles  which  they  establish,  must  be  the 
imperishable  foundation  of  a  true  glory. 

But  it  wiU  not  be  sufficient  to  pass  resolutions  oppos- 
ing slavery ;  we  must  choose  men  who  wiU  devote  them- 
selves earnestly,  heartily,  to  the  work,  —  who  will  enter 
upon  it  with  awakened  conscience,  and  with  that  valiant 
faith  before  which  all  obstacles  disappear,  —  who  will 
be  ever  loyal  to  Truth,  Freedom,  Right,  Humanity, — 
who  will  not  look  for  rules  of  conduct  down  to  earth,  in 
the  mire  of  expediency,  but  with  heaven-directed  coun- 
tenance seek  those  great  "  primal  duties  "  which  "  shine 
aloft  like  stars,"  to  illumine  alike  the  path  of  individu- 
als and  of  nations.  They  must  be  true  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Massachusetts.  They  must  not  be  Northern 
men  with  Southern  principles,  nor  Northern  men  under 
Southern  influences.  They  must  be  courageous  and 
willing  on  all  occasions  to  stand  alone,  provided  Right 
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"be  with  tlicm.  "  Were  there  as  many  devils  iii  Worms  as 
there  are  tilea  upon  the  roofs,"  said  Martin  Luther,  "  yet 
■would  I  enter."  Such  a  spirit  is  needed  now  by  the 
advocates  of  Eight.  They  must  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
name  which  belongs  to  FiauMin,  Jefferson,  and  Wash- 
ington, —  expressing  the  idea  which  should  he  theirs, — 
Abolitionist.  They  must  be  thoix)i^h,  uncompromising 
advocates  of  the  repeal  of  slavery,  —  of  its  abolition 
under  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
They  must  he  Repealers,  Abolitionists. 

There  are  a  few  such  now  in  Congress.  Massachu- 
setts lias  a  venerable  Representative,^  whose  aged  bo- 
som etiU  glows  with  inextinguishable  fires,  like  the 
central  heats  of  the  monarch  mountain  of  the  Andes 
beneath  its  canopy  of  snow.  To  this  cause  he  dedicates 
the  closing  enei^es  of  a  long  and  illustrious  life. 
Would  that  all  might  join  him ! 

There  is  a  Senator  of  Massachusetts  we  had  hoped 
to  welcome  here  to-day,  whose  position  is  of  command- 
ing influence.  Let  me  address  him  with  the  respectful 
frankness  of  a  constituent  and  friend.  Already,  Sir, 
by  various  labors,  you  have  acquired  an  honorable  place 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  By  the  vigor,  aiga- 
mentation,  and  eloquence  with  which  you  upheld  the 
Union,  and  that  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which 
s  us  a  Nation,  you  have  justly  earned  the  title  of 
r  of  the  Gortstitution.  By  masterly  and  success- 
ful negotiation,  and  by  efforts  to  compose  the  stiife  con- 
cerning Oregon,  you  have  earned  another  title,  —  De- 
fmde^  of  Peace.  Pardon  me,  if  I  add,  that  there  aie  yet 
other  duties  claiming  your  care,  whose  performance  will 
be  the  crown  of  a  long  life  in  the  public  service.     Do 

1  John  Quincy  Adama. 
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not  forget  them.  Dedicate,  Sir,  the  years  happily  in 
store  for  you,  with  all  that  precious  experience  which 
is  yours,  to  grand  endeavor,  in  the  name  of  Human 
Freedom,  for  the  overthrow  of  that  terrible  evil  which 
now  afflicts  our  country. .  In  this  cause  are  inspirations 
to  eloquence  higher  than  any  you  have  yet  confessed. 

"  To  heavenly  themes  Bublhner  strains  beloug." 

Do  not  shrink  from  the  task.  With  the  marvellous 
powers  that  are  yours,  under  the  auspicious  inliuenees 
of  an  awakened  puhKc  sentiment,  and  under  God,  who 
smiles  always  upon  conscientious  labor  for  the  welfare 
of  man,  we  may  hope  for  beneficent  results.  Assume, 
then,  these  unperformed  duties.  The  aged  shall  bear 
witness  to  you;  the  young  shall  Mndle  with  rapture, 
as  they  repeat  the  name  of  Webster ;  the  large  com- 
pany of  the  ransomed  shall  teach  theii'  childi'en  and 
their  children's  children,  to  the  latest  generation,  to 
call  you  blessed ;  and  you  shall  have  yet  another  title, 
never  to  be  forgotten  on  earth  dr  in  heaven,  —  Defmd&r 
of  Humanity,  —  by  the  side  of  which  that  earlier  title 
will  fade  into  insignificance,  as  the  Constitution,  which 
is  the  work  of  mortal  hands,  dwindles  by  the  side  of 
Man,  created  in  the  image  of  God.' 

To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  the  party  of  Freedom, 
owe  it  to  their  declared  principles,  to  tiieir  character 
before  the  world,  and  to  conscience,  that  they  shoiild 
place  themselves  firmly  on  this  honest  ground.  They 
need  not  fear  to  stand  alone.  They  need  not  fear  sep- 
aration from  bretliren  with  whom  they  have  acted  in 
concert.-  Better  be  separated  even  from  them  than  from 
a  letter  from  Mm 
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the  Eight.  Massachusetts  can  stand  alone,  if  need  he. 
The  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  can  stand  alone.  Their 
motto  should  not  he, "  Our  party,  howso&mr  bounded,"  but 
"  Our  party,  hounded  always  hy  the  E^ht."  They  must 
recognize  the  dominion  of  Eight,  or  there  will  he  none 
who  wQl  recognize  the  dominion  of  the  party.  Let  us, 
then,  in  FaneuU  Hall,  heueath  the  images  of  our  fathers, 
vow  perpetual  allegiance  to  the  Eight,  and  perpetual  hos- 
tility to  Slavery  Ouia  is  a  nohle  cause,  nobler  even 
than  tliat  of  oui  fathers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  exalted 
to  stmggle  foi  the  freedom  of  others  than  for  our  own. 
The  love  of  Eight,  which  is  the  animatii^  impulse  of 
our  movement,  is  higher  even  than  the  love  of  ^Freedom. 
But  Eight,  Freedom,  and  Humanity  all  concur  in  de- 
;  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 


LETTER  OF  MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  SUMNER. 
Maeshpield,  October  5,  1846. 
Mt  dbah  Sir,  —  T  had  the  pleasure  K)  receive  yours  of  September 
25tii,  and  thank  you  for  the  kind  and  friendly  sentiments  which  yon 
aspress.  These  sentiments  are  reciprocal.  I  hare  ever  cherished 
high  respect  for  your  character  and  talents,  and  seen  with  pleasure  the 
promise  of  your  future  and  greater  eminence  and  usefnlness. 

In  polirfcal  affairs  we  happen  to  entertain,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
diflerenee  of  opinion  respecting  the  relative  importance  of  some  of  the 
political  qoestions  of  the  titne,  and  take  a  different  view  of  the  line  of 
dnty  most  fit  t*  be  pursued  in  endeavors  ta  obtain  al!  the  good  which 
can  be  obtained  in  connection  with  certain  important  subjects.  These 
dilfereneeB  I  much  regret,  but  shall  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with 
personal  regard,  or  my  continued  good  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

Tours  truly, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
Me.  Sumnek. 
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STE,— -Newspapers,  and  some  among  your  friends, 
complain  of  the  manner  in  -which  many  of  your  con- 
stituents are  otliged  to  regard  your  vote  on  the  Mexican 
War  BilL  This  vote  is  defended  with  an  ardor  such  as 
even  Truth,  Freedom,  and  Eight  do  not  always  find  in 
their  behalf,  —  while  honest  strictures  are  attributed  to 
personal  motives,  sometimes  to  a  selfish  desire  for  the 
place  you  now  hold,  sometimes  even  to  a  wanton  pur- 
pose to  injure  you. 

All  this  may  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  incident  of 
political  controversy ;  but  it  must  be  regretted  that  per- 
sonal feelings  and  imputations  of  personal  selfishness 
should  intrude  intothe  discussion  of  an  important  ques- 
tion of  pubhc  duty,  —  I  might  say,  of  public  morals. 
As  a  Whig,  never  failing  to  vote  for  you  when  I  had  an 
opportunity,  I  have  felt  it  proper  on  other  occasions  to 
review  your  course,  and  to  express  the  sorrow  it  caused. 
For  this  I  am  arraigned ;  and  the  question  of  public  morals 
is  forgotten  in  personal  feehng.  This  is  my  excuse  for 
recalling  attention  now  to  the  true  issue.  Conscious  of 
no  feeling  to  yourself  personally,  except  of  good-wiU, 
mingled  with  the  recollection  of  pleasant  social  inter- 
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course,  I  refer  with  pain  to  your  vote,  and  the  apologies 
for  it  which  have  been  set  up.  As  one  of  your  eonstit^ 
uents,  I  single  you,  who  are  the  representative  of  Boston, 
among  the  majority  with  whom  you  acted.  I  am  not 
a  poHtician;  and  you  will  pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I 
do  not  bring  your  conduct  to  any  test  of  party  or  of 
'  numbers,  to  any  sliding  scale  of  expediency,  to  any 
standard  except  the  rule  of  Eight  and  Wrong. 

To  understand  your  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  action  of  Coi^ess  in  declaring  war  against 
Mexico.     I  shall  state  the  facta  and  conclusions  briefly 


By  virtue  of  an  miconstitutional  Act  of  Congress,  in 
conjunction  with  the  de  facto  government  of  Texas,  the 
latter  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  some  time  in 
the  month  of  December,  1845.  If  we  regard  Texas  as  a 
province  of  Mexico,  its  boundaries  must  be  sought  in 
the  geography  of  that  republic.  If  we  regai^d  it  as  an 
independent  State,  they  must  be  deteimined  by  the  ex- 
tent of  jurisdiction  which  the  State  was  able  to  maintain, 
Now  it  seems  clear  that  the  river  Nueces  was  always 
recognized  by  Mexico  as  the  western  boundary ;  and  it 
is  undisputed  that  the  State  of  Texas,  since  its  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  never  exercised  any  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  Nueces.  The  Act  of  Annexation  could  not, 
therefore,  transfer  to  the  United  States  any  title  to  the 
region  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Eio  Grande.  That 
region  belonged  to  Mexico.  Certainly  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  United  States. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1846,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  directed  the  troops  under  General  Taylor, 
called  the  Army  of  Occupation,  to  take  possession  of  this 
region.     Here  was  an  act  of  agression.     As  might  have 
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laeeii  expected,  it  produced  collision.  The  Mexicans, 
aroused  in  self-defence,  sought  to  repel  the  invaders  from 
their  hearths  and  churches.  Unexpected  tidings  reached 
Washiugton  that  the  American  forces  were  in  danger.  The 
President,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  called  for  succors. 

Here  the  question  occurs,  What  was  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress in  this  emergency  ?  Clearly  to  withhold  all  sanc- 
tion to  unjust  war,  — to  agression  upon  a  neighboring 
Eepublic,- — to  spoliation  of  fellow-men.  Our  troops  were 
in  danger  only  because  upon  foreign  soil,  forcibly  displa- 
cing the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  r^htful  government. 
In  this  condition  of  tMngs,  the  way  of  safety,  just  and 
honorable,  was  by  instant  withdrawal  from  the  Eio 
Grande  to  the  Nueces.  Congress  should  liave  spoken 
like  Washington,  when  General  Broddock,  sta^ered  by 
the  peril  of  the  moment,  asked  the  youthful  soldier, 
"  What  shall  I  do.  Colonel  Washington  ? "  "  RE- 
TREAT, Sir !  RETREAT,  Su- ! "  was  the  earnest  re- 
ply. Tlie  American  forces  should  have  been  directed  to 
retreat,  —  not  from  any  human  force,  hut  from  wrong- 
doing; and  this  would  have  been  a  true  victory. 

Alas  1  this  was  not  the  mood  of  Congress.  With  wicked 
speed  a  bill  was  introduced,  furnishing  large  and  un- 
\isual  supplies  of  men  and  money.  In  any  just  sense, 
such  provision  was  wasteful  and  unnecessary;  but  it 
would  hardly  be  worthy  of  criticism,  if  coniined  in  its 
object  to  the  safety  of  the  troops.  Wlien  made,  it  must 
have  been  known  tliat  the  fate  of  the  troops  was  already 
decided,  while  the  magnitude  of  the  appropriations  and 
the  number  of  volunteers  called  for  showed  that  meas- 
ures were  contemplated  hm/ond  self-defenco.  Self-defence 
is  easy  and  cheap.  Aggression  and  injustice  are  difl- 
cult  and  costly. 
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The  bill,  in  its  earliest  guise,  provided  money  and 
volunteers  only.  Suddenly  an  amendment  is  introduced, 
in  the  nature  of  a  preamble,  whicli  gives  to  it  another 
character,  in  harmony  with  the  covert  design  of  the  large 
appropriation.  This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  123  to 
67;  and  the  bill  then  leaped  forth,  fully  armed,  as  a 
measure  of  open  and  active  hostility  gainst  Mexico.  At 
such,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  174  to  14.  This  was  on 
the  11th  of  May,  1846,  destined  to  be  among  the  dark 
day«  of  our  history. 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  preamble,  and  the 
important  part  of  the  bill,  are  as  follows. 

"  W/tereas,  by  tlie  aet  of  the  SepwUie  of  Me^co,  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  that  Government  and  the  United  States,  — 

"  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That,  for  the  purpose  of  eaablmg  the 
Gaaemment  of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  said  war  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  termimaiion,  the  President  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  to  employ  the  militia,  naval,  and  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  UEited  States,  and  to  call  for  and  accept 
the  services  of  any  number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand,  aud  that  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  purpose." 

This  Act  cannot  be  regarded  merely  as  provision  for 
the  safety  of  General  Taylor ;  nor,  indeed  can  this  be 
considered  the  principal  end  proposed.  It  has  other 
and  ulterior  objects,  broader  and  more  general,  ia  view 
of  which  his  safety,  important  as  it  might  be,  is  of  com- 
parative insigniiicance ;  as  it  would  be  less  mournful  to 
lose  a  whole  army  than  lend  the  solemn  sanction  of 
legislation  to  an  unjust  war. 

This  Act  may  be  considered  in  six  different  aspects. 
It  is  six  times  wrong.  Six  different  and  unanswerable 
reasons  should  have  \uged  its  rejection.     Six  different 
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appeals  slioiild  have  touched  every  heait.  I  shall  cou- 
aider  them  separately. 

First.  It  is  practically  a  Declaration  of  War 
against  a. sister  Republic.  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  power  of  declaring  war  is  vested  in 
Congress.  Before  this  Act  was  passed,  the  Mexican  "War 
had  no  l^slative  sanction.  Without  this  Act  it  could 
have  no  legislative  sanction.  By  virhie  of  this  Act  the 
present  war  ia  waged.  Bp  virtue  of  this  Act,  an  Ameri- 
can fleet,  at  immense  cost  of  money,  and  without  any 
gain  of  character,  is  now  disturbing  the  commerce  of 
Mexico,  and  of  the  civilized  world,  by  the  blockade  of 
Vera  Cruz.  By  virtue  of  this  Act,  a  distant  expedition, 
with  pUfering  rapacity,  has  seized  the  defenceless  prov- 
ince of  California.  Bp  virtue  of  this  Act  General  Kearney 
has  marched  upon  and  captured  Santa  Fe.  By  virtue  of 
this  Act  General  Taylor  has  perpetrated  the  massacre 
at  Monterey.  By  virttie  of  this  Act  desolation  has  been 
carried  into  a  thousand  homes,  while  the  unoofRned 
bodies  of  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands  are  consigned  to 
premature  graves.  Lastly,  it  is  hj  virtue  of  this  Act 
that  the  army  of  the  United  States  has  been  converted 
into  a  legalized  band  of  brigands,  marauders,  and  bandit- 
ti, against  the  sanctions  of  civilization,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity. American  soldiers,  who  have  fallen  wretchedly 
in  the  streets  of  a  foreign  city,  in  the  attack  upon  a 
Bishop's  palace,  in  contest  with  Christian  feUow-men 
defending  firesides  and  altars,  may  claim  the  epitaph  of 
Simonides :  "  Gro,  tell  the  Lacedtemonians  that  we  lie  here 
in  obedience  to  their  conunands."  Tt  was  in  obedience 
to  this  Act  of  Congress  that  they  laid  down  their  lives. 

Secondly.  This  Act  gives  the  sanction  of  Congress  to 
an  UTt^'mt  war.     War  is  barbarous  and  brutal ;  but  this 
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is  unjust.  It  grows  out  of  aggression  on  our  part,  and 
ia  continued  by  aggression.  The  statement  of  facta  al- 
ready made  is  sufficient  on  this  head.    . 

Tldrdly.  It  declares  that  war  exists  "  by  the  act  of 
the  B&pi^tie  of  Meadco."  This  statement  of  brazen  false- 
hood is  inserted  in  the  front  cf  the  Act.  But  it  is  now 
admitted  ty  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Whigs  who  unhap- 
pily voted  for  it,  that  it  is  not  founded  in  fact.  It  is  a 
national  he. 


Fourthly.  It  provides  for  the  prosecution  of  tlie  war 
"  to  a  speedy  and  successful  term/ination,"  —  that  is,  for 
the  speedy  and  successful  prosecution  of  unjvst  war. 
Surely  no  rule  can  be  better  founded  in  morals  than 
that  we  should  seek  the  establishment  of  right.  How, 
then,  can  we  strive  to  hasten  the  triumph  of  wi-ong  ? 

Fifthly.  The  war  has  its  origin  in  a  series  of  meas- 
ures to  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery.  A  wise  and 
humane  legislator  should  have  discerned  its  source,  and 
found  fresh  impulses  to  oppose  it, 

Sixthly.  Tlie  war  is  dishonorable  and  cowardly,  as 
the  attack  of  a  rich,  powerful,  numerous,  and  united 
republic  upon  a  weak  and  defenceless  neighbor,  dis- 
tracted by  civil  feud.  Every  consideration  of  honor, 
manliness,  and  Christian  duty  prompted  gentleness  and 
forbearance  towards  our  unfortunate  sister 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  Act  of  Congress  which  received  your 
sanction.  Hardly  does  it  yield  in  importance  to  any 
measure  of  our  Goremment  since  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Constitution.  It  is  the  most  wicked  in  our 
history,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  wicked  in  aH  history. 
The  recording  Muse  wiU  drop  a  tear  over  its  turpitude 
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and  injustice,  while  it  is  gibbeted  for  the  disgust  and 
reprobation  of  mankind. 

Sucb,  Sir,  ia  the  Act  of  Congress  to  which  by  your 
affirmative  vote  the  people  of  Boston  are  made  parties. 
Through  you  they  are  made  to  declare  unjust  and  cow- 
ardly war,  with  s^eradded  falsehood,  in  tJie  came  of 
.Slavery.  Through  pon  they  are  made  partakers  in  the 
blockade  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  seizure  of  Califoi-nia,  the 
capture  of  Santa  Fe,  the  bloodshed  of  Monterey.  It 
were  idle  to  suppose  that  the  soldier  or  officer  only  is 
stained  by  this  guilt.  It  reaches  far  back,  and  incama^ 
dines  the  Halls  of  Congress ;  nay,  more,  tbrai^b  you, 
it  reddens  the  hands  of  your  constituents  in  Boston. 
Pardon  this  lai^uage.  Strong  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
weak  to  express  the  aggravation  of  this  Act.  Eather 
than  lend  your  hand  to  this  wickedness,  you  should  have 
suffered  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  pass  submis- 
sively through  the  Caudine  Forks  of  Mexican  power,  — 
to  perish,  it  might  be,  like  the  legions  of  Varus.  Their 
bleached  bones,  in  the  distant  valleys  where  they  were 
waging  unjust  war,  -would  not  teU  to  posterity  such  a 
tale  of  ignominy  as  this  lying  Act  of  Congress. 

Passing  foom  the  character  and  consequences  of  your 
vote,  I  proceed  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
vindicated ;  for  it  is  vindicated,  by  yourself,  and  by  some 
of  your  Mends ' 

The  first  vindication,  apology,  or  extenuation  appears 
in  your  speech  on  the  Tariff,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  June  25th.  This  was  a  delibemte 
effort,  more  than  six  weeks  subsequent  to  the  vote,  and 
after  all  the  disturbing  influences  of  haste  and  surprise 
had  passed.  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  to  express 
your  own  view  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  sus- 
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tained.  And  here,  while  you  declare,  with  commendable 
frankness,  that  you  "  would  hy  no  means  he  undei-stOod 
to  vindicate  the  justice"  (why  not  say  the  tntth?)  "of 
the  declaration  that  war  .exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico," 
yet  yon  adhere  to  your  vote,  and  animadvert  upon  the 
conduct  of  Mexico,  in  refusing  to  receive  a  minister 
■  instead  of  a  commissioner,  as  if  that  were  a  vindication, 
apology,  or  extenuation  !  Do  we  live  in  a  Christian 
land  ?  Is  this  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Does  an  Amer- 
ican stateamau  venture  any  such  suggestion  in  vindi- 
cation, apology,  or  extenuation  of  war  ?  On  this  point 
I  join  issue.  By  the  Law  of  Nations  as  now  enlight- 
ened by  civilization,  by  the  law  of  common  sense,  by 
the  higher  law  of  Christian  duty,  the  fact  presented 
in  your  vindication  can  fonn  no  ground  of  war.  This 
attempt  has  given  pain  to  many  of  your  constituents 
hardly  less  than  the  original  vote.  It  shows  insensi- 
bility to  the  true  character  of  war,  and  perveree  adher- 
ence to  tlie  fatal  act  of  wrong.  It  were  possible  to 
suppose  a  representative,  not  over-tenacious  of  moral 
purpose,  shaken  from  his  firm  resolve  by  the  ardors  of 
a  tyrannical  majority  ordaining  wicked  things ;  but  it 
is  less  easy  to  im^ne  a  deliberate  vindication  of  the 
hasty  wrong,  when  the  pressure  of  the  majority  is  re- 
moved, and  time  affords  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of 
that  sense  of  Eight  which  was  for  a  while  overturned. 

Another  apology,  in  which  you  and  your  defenders  par- 
ticipate, is  founded  on  the  alleged  duty  of  voting  succors 
to  our  troops,  and  the  impossibihty  of  doing  this  with- 
out voting  also  for  the  biU,  after  it  was  converted  into 
a  Declaration  of  Falsehood  and  of  War.  It  is  said  that 
patriotism  req^uired  this  vote.  Is  not  that  name  pro- 
faned by  this  apology  ?     One  of  your  honored  predeces- 
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sors,  Sir,  a  Representative  of  Boston  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Quincy,  replied  to  such  apology,  when,  on  an 
occasion  of  trial  not  unlike  that  through  which  you  have 
just  passed,  he  gave  utterance. to  these  noble  words:  — 
"  But  it  is  said  that  this  resolution  must  be  takeu  as  'a 
teat  of  Patriotism.'  To  this  I  have  but  one  answer.  If 
Patriotism  ask  me  to  assert  a  falsehood,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  telling  Patriotism,  '  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  that 
saurifice.'  The  duty  we  owe  to  our  country  is,  indeed, 
among  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  all  obligations; 
yet,  high  as  it  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  sulwrdinate  to  that 
which  we  owe  to  that  Being  with  whose  name  and  character 
troth  is  identified.  In  this  respect  I  deem  myself  acting 
upon  this  resolution  under  a  higher  responsibility  than 
either  to  this  House  or  to  this  peopl&"  ^ 

These  words  were  worthy  of  Boston.  May  her  Rep- 
resentatives never  more  fail  to  feel  their  inspiration ! 
"  But,"  say  the  too  swift  defenders,  "  Mr.  Winthrop  voted 
against  the  falsehood  orwe."  Certainly  no  reason  for 
not  voting  against  it  always.  But  the  excuse  is  still 
pressed,  "  Succors  to  General  Taylor  should  have  been 
voted."  The  result  shows  that  even  these  were  unne- 
cessary. Before  the  passage  of  this  disastrous  Act  of 
Congress,  his  troops  had  already  achieved  a  success  to 
which  may  be  applied  the  words  of  Milton :  — 

"  Thnt  (fisAoneai  yictory 
At  Ch  Kronen, /nlol  to  Ub^g." 

But  it  would  have  been  less  wrong  to  leave  him  with- 
out succors,  even  if  needful  to  his  safety,  than  to  vote 
falsehood  and  unjust  war.  In  seeing  that  the  republic 
received  no  detriment,  you  should  not  hf 


1  Speech  on  tlie  Resolution  concerning  the  Conduct  of  the  Britiali  Mini 
ter,  Deo.  28, 1809!  Aiinals  of  Congrass,  ElBTOntli  Congress,  Second  Sessio 
col.  958. 
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the  army  only ;  your  higJiest  care  should  have  been  that 
its  good  name,  its  moral  and  Christian  eharacter,  received 
no  detriment.  Tou  miglit  have  said,  in  the  spirit  of  vir- 
tuous Andrew  Fletcher,  that  "  you  woiUd  lose  your  life 
to  seree  your  country,,  but  would  not  do  a  base  thing  to 
save  it."  You  m^ht  have  adopted  the  -words  of  Sheri- 
dan, in  the  British  Parliament,  during  our  Kevolution, 
that  you  "  could  not  assent  to  a  vote  that  seemed  to 
imply  a  recognition  or  approbation  of  the  war."  ^ 

Another  apology  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  Whig  par- 
ty joined  with  you, —  or,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  that 
"  Mr.  Winthrop  voted  with  all  the  rest  of  the  weight 
of  moral  character  in  Congress,  from  the  Free  States, 
belongii^  to  the  Whig  pai'ty,  not  included  in-ihe  Massa- 
chttsetts  delegation" ;  and  suggestions  are  made  in.  dis- 
paragement of  the  fourteen  who  remained  unshaken  in 
loyalty  to  Truth  and  Peace.  In  the  question  of  Eight 
or  Wrong,  it  is  of  little  importance  that  a  few  fallible 
men,  constituting  what  is  called  a  majority,  are  aU  of 
one  mind.  Supple  or  insane  majorities  are  found  in 
eveiy  age  to  sanction  injustice.  It  was  a  majority  which 
passed  the  Stamp  Act  and  Tea  Tax,— which  smiled  up- 
on the  persecution  of  Galileo,  —  which  stood  about  the 
stake  of  Servetus,  —  which  administered  the  hemlock 
to  Socrates,  —  which  called  for  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord.  These  majorities  cannot  make  us  hesitate  to  con- 
demn such  acts  and  their  authors.  Aloft  on  the  throne 
of  God,  and  not  below  in  the  footprints  of  a  trampling 
multitude,  are  the  aacied  rules  of  Eight,  which  no  major- 
ities can  displace  or  overturn.  And  the  question  recurs, 
Was  it  right  to  declare  unjust  and  cowardly  war,  with 
1  falsehood,  in  the  cause  of  Slavery  ? 
h,  Nov.  27, 1780:  Hansdrd,  Pari.  Hist.,  XXL  905. 
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Tims  do  I  set  forth  the  character  of  your  act,  and  the 
apologies  by  which  it  is  shielded.  I  hoped  that  you 
would  see  the  wroug,  and  with  true  magnanimity  repair 
it.  I  hoped  that  your  friends  would  aU  join  in  assist- 
ing you  to  recover  the  attitude  of  uprightness  which 
becomes  a  Eepresentative  from  Boston.     But  I  am  dis- 


I  add,  that  your  course  in  other  respects  has  been  in 
disagreeable  harmony  with  the  vote  on  tlie  Mexican  War 
BiU.  -  I  cannot  foi^et  —  for  I  sat  by  your  side  at  tlie  time 
— that  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1845,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  you 
extended  tlie  hand  of  fellowship  to  Texas,  although  this 
slaveholding  community  was  not  yet  received  among  the 
States  of  the  Union.  I  cannot  forget  the  toast,'  on  the 
same  occasion,  by  which  you  were  willing  to  connect 
your  name  with  an  epigram  of  dishonest  patriotism.  I 
cannot  forget  your  apathy  at  a  later  day,  when  many  of 
your  constituents  engaged  in  constitutional  efforts  to 
oppose  the  admission  of  Texas  with  a  slaveholding  cmi- 
stilution,  —  so  strangely  inconsistent  with  your  recent 
avowal  of  "  tmeompi-omisii^  hostility  to  all  measures  for 
introducing  new  Slave  States  and  new  Slave  Territories 
into  our  Union."  ^  Nor  can  I  forget  the  ardor  with  which 
you  devoted  yourself  to  the  less  important  question  of 
the  Tariff,  —  indicating  the  relative  value  of  the  two  in 
your  mind.  The  vote  on  the  Mexican  War  Bill  seems 
to  be  the  dark  consummation  of  your  course. 

Pardon  me,  if  I  ask  you,  on  resuming  your  seat  in 
Congress,  to  testify  at  once,  without  hesitation  or  de- 
lay, against  the  further  prosecution  of  this  war.     Forget 

i  "Our  countiy,  —  however  bonnded,  etill  our  conntry,  to  be  defeiideii 
by  all  our  liaiida." 
2  Speeob  at  tlie  Wbig  Convention  in  Fonauil  Hall,  Sapt.  23, 1E46.     . 
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for  a  while  Siib-Treasary,  Veto,  even  Tariff,  and  re- 
member this  wicked  war.  With  the  eluq^uence  which 
you  command  so  easily,  and  which  13  yoiir  pride,  call 
for  the  instant  cesaation  of  hostilities.  Let  your  cry  be 
that  of  Falkland  in  tlje  Civil  Wars:  "Peace!  Peace!" 
Think  not  of  what  you  call  in  your  speeches  "  an  Jion- 
orable  peace."  There  can  be  no  peace  with  Mexico 
which  will  not  be  more  honorable  than  tliis  war.  Every 
fresh  victory  is  a  fresh  dishonor.  "  Unquestionably," 
you  Lave  strangely  said,  "  we  are  not  to  foi^et  that 
Mexico  must  be  willing  to  negotiate."  ^  No !  no !  Mr. 
Winthrop !  We  are  not  to  wait  for  Mexico.  Her  con- 
sent is  not  needed ;  nor  is  it  to  be  asked,  while  our 
armies  are  defiling  her  soil  by  their  aggressive  footsteps. 
She  is  passive.  We  alone  are  active.  Stop  the  war. 
Withdraw  our  forces.  In  the  words  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, ItETEEAT  1  EBTEEAT !  So  doing;  we  shaU  cease 
from  further  wrong,  and  peace  wdl  ensue. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  remember  in  your  publiccourse 
the  rules  of  Eight  which  you  obey  in  private  life.  The 
principles  of  morals  are  the  same  for  nations  as  for 
individuals.  Pardon  me,  if  I  suggest  that  you  have  not 
acted  invariably  according  to  this  truth.  You  would 
not  in  your  private  capacity  set  your  name  to  a  false- 
hood; but  you  have  done  so  as  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. You  would  not  in  your  private  capacity  coun- 
tenance wrong,  even  in  friend  or  child ;  but  as  Eepre- 
sentative  you  have  pledged  yoiirself  "not  to  withhold 
your  vote  from  any  reasonable  supplies  which  may  be 
called  for  "  ^  in  the  proseciition  of  a  wicked  war.    Do  by 

1  Speach  at  the  Whift  Coiiveti'lon,  Sept.  3! 

2  Speech  on  the  Tiiviff,  .Tune  25,  lUH:  Con 
Congress,  First  Session,  p.  STO, 
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your  country  as  by  friend  or  cliild.  To  neither  of  these 
■would  you.  furnish  means  of  offence  against  a  neigh- 
bor ;  do  not  furnish  to  your  country  any  such  means. 
Again,  you  'would  not  hold  slaves.  I  doubt  not  you 
would  join  with  Mr.  Palfrey  in  emancipating  any  who 
should  become  yours  by  inheritance  or  otherwise.  But 
I  do  not  hear  of  your  effort  or  sympathy  with  those 
who  seek  to  carry  into  our  institutions  that  practical 
conscience  wliich  declares  it  to  be  as  wrong  ia  States 
as  in  individuals  to  sanction  slavery. 

Let  me  ask  you  still  further — and  you  will  know  if 
there  is  reason  for  this  request — to  bear  testimony 
against  the  Mexican  War,  and  aU  supplies  for  its  pros- 
ecution, regardless  of  the  minority  in  which  you  are 
placed.  Tliink,  Sir,  of  the  cause,  and  not  of  your  asso- 
ciates. Porget  for  a  while  the  tactics  of  party,  and  all 
its  subtle  combinations.  Emancipate  yourself  from  its 
close-woven  web,  spun  as  from  a  spider's  beUy,  and 
move  in  the  pathway  of  Eight  Remember  that  you 
represent  the  conscience  of  Boston,  the  churches  of  the 
Puritans,  the  city  of  Channing. 

Meanwhile  a  fresh  election  is  at  hand,  and  you  are 
again  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  your  fellow-citi- 
zens. I  shall  not  anticipate  their  verdict.  Tour  blame- 
less private  life  and  weU-known  attainments  wiU  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  aU ;  but  more  than  one  of  your 
neighbors  will  be  obliged  to  say,  — 

"  Cassio,  I  lovo  tlico, 
officer  of  mine  I  " 


I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Sumker. 
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.,  October  31,  1846. 


Aftek  the  appearance  of  Mr,  Sumner's  kttsr  (o  Mr.  Wintlirop,  tliere 
Has  a  disposition  with  certain  perflons  feeling  strongly  on  Slayery  and  the 
Mesicaa  War  to  seek  a  oandiilate  against  the  latwr.  Mr.  Sumner  i^aiii 
and  again  refused  to  accept  a  nomination.  Beadee  his  constant  unwill 
ingneaa  to  enl«r  into  public  life,  he  would  not  consent  that  hio  criticism 
of  Mr.  Winthrop  should  he  weakened  hy  the  imputation  of  un  unwoit  y 
desire  for  his  place.  In  his  absence  from  Boston,  lecturing  before 
Lyceums  in  Maine,  a  mealing  of  citizens  was  conrcned  at  the  Tremont 
Temple  on  the  evening  of  October  29,  1846,  to  make  what  was  called  an 
"independent  nomination  for  Congress."  The  meeting  was  called  to- 
order  by  Dr.  S.  G,  Howe,  and  organized  by  the  choiee  of  the  following 
officers:  Hon.  Charles F.  Adams,  President,  —  J.  P.  Blanchard,  Samud 
May,  George  Merrill,  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  Dr.  Henry  I,  Bowditch, 
and  E.  I.  Attwill,  Vice-Presidents.  —  Charles  G,  Davis  and  J.  H.  Frovert, 
Secretaries.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  reaolniions  and  nom- 
inate a  candidate.  This  committee,  by  its  chairman,  John  A.  Andrew, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Massachusetta,  reported  an  elaborate  secies  of 
resolutions,  setting  Forth  reasons  for  a  separate  nomination,  and  con- 
cluding with  ft  resolution  in  the  following  terms. 

"  Besohed,  That  we  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  this  District  as  a  can- 
didate for  liapresentativa  in  the  Natioiiid  Congress  a  man  raised  by  his 
pure  cbiu-acter  above  reproach,  luhose  firmness,  intelligence,  distinguished 
ability,  rational  patriotism,  manly  independence,  and  glowing  love  of  lib- 
erty and  truth  entitle  him  to  the  nnbought  oonfldenoe  of  hia  fellow-cit- 
izens, —  CHAELES  SUMNEB,  of  Boston, -fitted  to  adorn  any  station, 
always  fonnd  on  the  side  of  the  Bight,  and  especially  worthy  at  the 
present  crisis  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  Truth,  Justice,  Liberty,  and  Peace,  which  have  not  yet  died  out 
from  the  hearts  of  her  citizens." 

ivith  a  speech,  in 
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"Mr.  Presidenl,  I  shaTl  hn™  done  no  ftdequnte  justice  to  tha  visits  of  the 
^ommittae,  to  tiis  meeting,  to  the  iliBtinguishedftiend  of  Peace  and  Liberly 
to  whosa  nomination  this  orowdad  assembly  has  with  such  gratiti-hig  and 
enthnsiastic  heartiness  ao  uneqnivocaJly  responded,  nor,  indeed,  to  my  own 
feelings,  raitil  I  shall  have  mnda  a  sin^e  statement  of  fact  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Sumner  himself  towards  the  act  wa  hase  just  felt  it  our  duty 
to  perform. 

"  This  nomination,  grateful  as  it  may  be  to  his  feelings,  oonsiderad  as  an 
evidence  of  personal  attachment  and  respect  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  his 
friends  and  fellow-citiEens,  will  find  hbn  wholly  miprepored  for  its  recep- 
tion; more  than  tliat,  as  I  myself  do  know,  he  will  hear  of  it  with  suiprise 
aiid  regret.  Though  I  am  miawore  that  any  member  of  Hie  committee, 
other  than  myself,  has  had  any  immediate  ■pei'sonal  knowledge  of  the  views 
likely  to  be  entertained  by  hun  in  this  regard,  I  say,  what  no  llvuig  man 
can  truly  dispute  or  honestly  quesdon,  that  this  nomination  has  been  mada 
upon  the  entire  responsibility  and  sense  of  duty  of  this  committee,  —  not 
only  without  the  laiowledge,  opprobatiou,  or  consent  of  Mr.  Sumner,  but  in 
the  face  of  hia  constant,  repeated,  and  determined  refusal,  at  all  times,  to 
allow  his  name,  even  for  a  moment,  to  be  held  si  the  disposal  of  friends  fbr 
stEch  a  purpose. 

"  A  delicate  and  sensitive  appreciation  of  his  attitude,  as  one  of  the  ciirliest, 
strongest,  and  moat  open  of  those  opposed  to  the  dealings  of  our  present 
member  of  Congress  with  the  matter  of  tJie  Masican  War,  detarmined  Mr. 
Sumner,  although  looked  to  by — may  I  not  say  every  individual  who  sym- 
pathizes in  this  present  movement  of  opposition,  as  the  msm  to  bear  onr 
standard  on  the  Held  of  oontrovarsy  ?  — determined  him  to  resist  every 
eflbrt  to  draw  him  fortli  from  the  humblest  station  in  our  ranks. 

"He  would  think,  write,  and  speak  as  his  own  mind  and  heart  were 
moved;  but  he  would  do  nothing,  he  would  permit  notlihig  to  be  done,  for 
himself,  for  his  own  personal  promotion." 

Mr.  Andrew  then  proreedecl  to  mention  what  induced  the  committee 
to  disregard  Mr.  Sumner's  known  wishes. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously.  A  rommittee  of  vip- 
lance  was  appointed,  Mr.  Sumner's  letter  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  with  the 
report  of  this  meeting,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretaries,  was 
printed  on  a  broad-side. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Sumner  retnmed  from  Maine,  when,  on  learning 
mhat  had  passed,  he  at  once  withdrew  his  name  in  the  following  notice. 

LATE  last  evening,  on  my  return  from  Bangor,  where 
I  had  been  in  pursuiince  of  an  engagement  made 
last  Anguat,  I  was  sm^rised  to  find  myself  nominated 
as  candidate  for  f 
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I  have  never  on  any  occasion  sought  or  desired  public 
office  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  now.  My  tastes  are  alien 
to  official  life ;  and  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  look 
to  other  6elds  of  usefulness. 

My  name  has  been  brought  forward,  in  my  absence, 
without  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  on  my  part  of  such 
a  purpose,  and  contrary  to  express  declarations,  repeat- 
edly made,  that  I  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
consent  to  be  a  candidate. 

Grateful  for  the  kindness  of  friends  who  have  thought 
me  worthy  of  political  confidence,  and  regretting  much 
that  it  is  not  bestowed  upon  some  one  else,  who  would 
fitly  represent  the  idea  of  opposition  to  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  unjust  war  with  Mexico,  I  beg  leave 
respectfully,  but  explicitly,  to  withdraw  my  name  from 
the  canvass. 

Chakles  Sumnee. 

Satdeijay,  Octobes  31. 
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The  sentiment  against  Slavery  and  the  Mexican  War  found  expres- 
sion in  tlie  independent  nominadon  of  Dr.  8.  G.  Howe  as  Representative 
V>  Congi*ess.  At  a,  meeting  of  citizens  to  support  this  nomination,  Jolin 
A.  Andcew,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  fblloiving  reaolnlion  wae 
repotted  from  the  District  Committee  by  John  S.  Eldridge,  Esq. 

"  Rtsolced,  Tliat  in  the  det«nnination  of  our  candidate,  Dr.  Samuel  6. 
HowB, '  to  aland  and  be  shot  at,'  we  recognize  the  spirit  of  a  man  distin- 
guished by  a  life  of  service  in  various  fields  of  humttiiityj  and,  iMnfidently 
trusting  in  the  triumpii  of  sonnd  principles,  wa  heartily  pledge  ourselves  to 
malta,  with  untiring  zeal,  every  honorable  effort  to  aecnre  the  election  of  it 
candidalB  who  has  boldly  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  Truth,  Peace, 
Jnsljce,  the  Liberties  of  the  North,  and  the  Rights  of  Man." 

On  this  resolntion  Mr.  Snraner  made  the  speech  ^ren  below.  He 
was  followed  bj  lion.  C.  F.  Adams,  who  revie^ved  the  Anti-Slarery  pol- 
icy pursued  foe  several  years  bj-  the  IWassachasetts  Legislature,  and  the 
obstai'les  they  encountered. 

At  the  election,  which  took  place  on  Monday,  Koveraber  9th,  the  vote 
was  as  follows:  Winlhrop  (Wliig),  5,980;  Howe  (Anli-SIiivcrj),  1,334  ; 
Homer  (Democrat),  1,688 ;  Whiton  (Independenl),  331. 

ME.  CHAIRMAN,— When,  in  the  month  of  July^ 
1830,  the  people  of  Paris  rose  against  the  arbi- 
trary ordinances  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  and,  after  three 
days  of  Moody  contest,  succeeded  in  that  Revolution 
which  gave  the  dynasty  of  Orleans  to  the  throne  of 
France,  Lafayette,  votary  of  Liberty  in  two  hemispheres, 
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placing  liimself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  made  his 
way  on  foot  to  the  City  Hall,  through  streets  impassable 
to  carriages,  filled  with  barricades,  and  strewn  with 
■wrecks  of  war.  Moving  along  with  a  thin  attendance, 
he  was  unexpectedly  joined  by  a  gallant  Bostonian,  who, 
though  young  in  Hfe,  was  already  eminent  by  seven 
years  of  disinterested  service  in  the  struggle  for  Gre- 
cian independence  against  the  Tuiks,  who  had  listened 
to  the  whizzing  of  bullets,  and  narrowly  escaped  the 
descending  scimitar.  Laftiyette,  considerate  as  brave, 
turned  to  his  faithful  friend,  and  said,  "Do  not  join 
me ;  this  is  a  danger  for  Frenchmen  only ;  reserve  your- 
self for  your  own  eoimtry,  where  you  will  he  needed." 
Our  fellow-citizen  heeded  him  not,  but  contmued  by  his 
side,  sharing  his  perils.  That  Bo&toman  was  Dr.  Howe. 
And  now  the  words  of  Lafayette  aie  verified.  He  is 
needed  by  his  country.  At  the  present  crisis,  in  our 
Eevolution  of  "  Three  Days,"  he  comes  forward  to  the 
post  of  dai^er, 

I  do  not  disguise  the  satisfaction  I  shdH  ieel  in  vot- 
ing for  him,  beyond  even  the  gratification  of  personal 
friendship,  because  he  is  not  a  politician.  His  life  is 
thickly  studded  with  labors  in  the  best  of  all  causes, - 
the  good  of  man.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the 
blind,  the  prisoner,  the  slave.  Wherever  there  is  suf- 
fering, there  his  friendship  is  manifest.  Generosity, 
disinterestedness,  self-sacrifice,  and  course  have  been 
his  inspiring  sentiments,  directed  by  rare  sf^jacity  and 
intelligence ;  and  now,  wherever  Humanity  is  regarded, 
wherever  bosoms  heat  responsive  to  philanthropic  effort, 
his  name  is  cherished.  Such  a  character  reflects  lustre 
upon  the  place  of  his  birth,  far  more  than  if  he  had 
excelled  only  in  the  strife  of  politics  or  the  servitude 
of  party. 
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He  has  (jualitius  wMeh  especially  commend  Iiim  at 
this  time.  He  is  firm,  ever  trae,  honest,  determined,  a 
lover  of  the  Eight.  With  a  courage  that  charms  oppo- 
sition, he  woidd  not  fear  to  stand  alone  against  a  fervid 
majority.  Knowing  war  hy  fearful  famdiarity,  he  is 
an  earnest  defender  of  peace.  With  a  singular  experi- 
ence of  life  in  other  countries,  he  now  hrii^  the  stores 
he  has  garnered  up,  and  his  nohle  spirit,  to  the  service 
0^  his  feUow-citizens. 

But  we  are  assembled  to-night  less  to  consider  his 
praises  —  grateful  as  these  would  he  to  me,  who  claim 
him  as  friend — than  to  examine  the  principles  now 
in  issue.  Hot  names,  hut  principles,  are  now  in  issue. 
Proud  as  we  may  he  of  our  candidate,  we  feel,  and  he 
too  feels,  that  his  principles  on  the  grave  questions  now 
pending  are  his  truest  recommendation. 

In  examining  these  questions,  I  shall  regard  those 
only  which  are  put  in  issue  hy  the  Whigs.  It  is  with 
the  Whigs  that  I  have  heretofore  acted,  and  may  here- 
after act,  —  always  confessing  loyalty  to  principles 
above  any  party. 

The  Resolutions  of  the  recent  Whig  State  Convention 
■  present  iive  different  questions,  with  the  opinions  of  the 
party  thereupon.  These  are  the  Veto  of  the  President, 
the  Sub-Treasuiy,  the  Tariff,  Slavery,  and  tlw  M&dcan 
War.  Now,  of  these  five  questions,  it  will  not  he  dis- 
guised that  the  last  two  are  the  most  important.  Slavery 
is  a  wrong  which  justice  and  humanity  alike  condemn. 
The  Mexican  War  is  an  enormity  bom  of  Slavery. 
Viewed  as  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  over- 
shadows the  others ;  while  the  blackness  of  its  guRt 
compels  them  to  the  darkness  of  a  total  eclipse.  Base 
in  object,  atrocious   in  beginning,  immoral  in  all  its 
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influencea,  vainly  prodigal  of  treasure  and  life ;  it  is  a 
war  of  infamy,  which  must  blot  the  pages  of  our  his- 
tory. No  success,  no  bravery,  no  victoiy  can  change 
its  character.  Vainly  will  our  flag  wave  in  triumph 
over  twenty  fields.  Shame,  and  not  glory,  will  attend 
our  footsteps,  while,  in  the  spirit  of  a  bully,  we  em- 
ploy superior  resources  of  wealth  and  numbers  in  carry- 
ing death  and  devastation  to  a  poor,  distracted,  long  af- 
flicted sister  republic.  Without  disparaging  the  other 
questions,  every  just  and  humane  person  will  recognize 
Slavery  and  the  Mexican  War  as  paramount  to  all  else, 
—  so  much  so,  that  whoever  is  vreong  on  these  must  be 
so  entirely  wrong  as  not  to  deserve  the  votes  of  Mas- 
sachusetts men. 

The  Whig  Convention  has  furnished  a  rule  or  meas- 
ure of  opinion.  It  has  expressly  pledged  the  Whigs  "  to 
promote  all  constitutional  measures  for  the  overthrow 
of  Slavery,  and  to  oppose  at  all  times,  with  uncompro- 
mising zeal  and  firmness,  any  further  addition  of  slave- 
holding  States  to  this  Union,  out  of  whatever  territory 
fonned."  The  Mexican  War  it  has  denounced  as  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  an  irwasion  of  Mexico  hj  oii/r  troops. 

Now  on  these  subjects  Dr.  Howe's  opinions  are  clear 
and  explicit.  He  is  an  earnest,  hearty,  conscientious  op- 
ponent of  Slavery,  and  in  his  speech  at  your  former 
meeting  he  denounced  the  injustice  of  the  Mexican  War, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  demanded  the  instant 
retreat  of  General  Taylor's  troops  to  the  Nueces. 

And  this  brings  me  to  Mr,  Winthrop.  Here  let  me 
carefully  disclaim  any  sentiment  except  of  kindness 
towards  him  as  a  citizen.  It  is  of  Mr.  Winthrop  the 
politician  that  I  speak,  and  not  of  Mr.  Winthrop  the 
honorable  gentlemaiL 
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And,  first,  wliat  niay  we  expect  from  liim  against 
Slavery  ?  Will  he  promote  aU  constitutional  meaanres 
for  its  overthrow  ?  Clearly  one  of  these  is  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  .This  is  within 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  and  has  been  called 
for  expressly  by  our  State,  It  has  sometimes  occurred 
to  me  that  Slavery  in  our  country  is  like  the  image  in 
Mebiichadnezzar's  dream,  whose  feet  of  clay  are  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  they  may  be  sliivered  by  ■ 
Congressional  legislation,  directed  by  an  enlightened 
Northern  sentiment,  so  that  the  whole  image  shall  tum- 
ble to  the  eai-th.  Other  measui-es  against  Slavery  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Massachusetts  Whigs,  and  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  our  State,  in  formal  resolutions,  duly  trans- 
mitted to  Washington.  I  have  never  heard  of  Mr, 
Winthrop's  voice  for  any  of  these,  —  nor,  judging  by  the 
past,  have  I  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  support 
them  earnestly.  On  these  important  points  he  fails,  if 
tried  by  Whig  standards. 

WUl  he  oppose,  at  aU  times,  without  compromise,  any 
further  addition  of  slaveholding  States  ?  Here  again,  if 
we  judge  him  by  the  past,  he  is  wanting,  Kone  can 
forget  that  in  1845,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  day  ever 
sacred  to  memories  of  Freedom,  in  a  speech  at  Faneuil 
HaU,  he  volunteered,  in  advance  of  any  other  Horthem 
Whig,  to  receive  Texas  with  a  welcome  into  the  family 
of  States,  although  on  that  very  day  she  was  preparing 
a  Constitution  placing  Slavery  beyond  the  reach  of  legis- 
lative change. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  Mr.  Winthrop  can- 
not fitly  represent  the  feeHng  palpitating  in  Massachu- 
setts bosoms,  and  so  often  expressed  by  our  Legislature, 
with  regard  to  Slavery. 
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"What  may  "we  expect  from  him  as  to  the  Mexmm  War? 
This  hriiigs  me  to  a  melancholy  inquiry,  on'  which  I  am 
the  less  disposed  to  dwell  hecause  it  has. already  been  so 
fully  considered.  Will  he  ascend  to  the  heights  of  a 
trae  civilization,  and,  while  branding  the  war  as  unjust, 
call  at  once  for  its  cessation,  and  the  withdrawal  of  out 
forces  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  will.  He 
voted  for  the  Act  of  Congress  under  which  it  is  now 
waged,  and  by  that  disastrous  vote  made  his  constitu- 
ents partakers  in  a  wicked  and  bloody  war.  At  a  later 
day,  in  an  elaborate  speech,^  he  vindicated  his  action,  and 
promised  "  not  to  withhold  his  vote  from  any  reasonable 
supplies  which  may  be  called  for  "  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,— 7  adding,  that  he  should  vote  for  them  "  to  en- 
able the  President  to  achieve  that  honorable  peace  which 
he  has  solemnly  promised  to  bring  about  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment"  h/  tlie  sword.  And,  pray,  what  is 
Mr.  Winthrop's  idea  of  an  "  honorable  peace "  ?  Is  it 
peace  imposed  upon  a  weak  neighbor  by  bmte  force,  the 
successful  consummation  of  unrighteous  war  ?  Is  it  the 
triumph  of  wrong?  Is  it  the  Saturnalia  of  Slavery? 
Is  it  the  fruit  of  sin  ? ,  Is  it  a  baptism  of  blood  unjustly 
shed  ^  In  the  same  speech,  with  grievous  insensibility  to 
the  sordid  character  of  the  si^gestion,  he  pleads  for  the 
mamtenince  ot  the  old  Tariff,  as  necessary  to  meet  "the 
exigencies  of  the  Mexican  War.  "In  a  time  of  war, 
hke  the  present  more  especially,"  he  says,  "  an  ample 
reie/iu€  skoild  h,  the  primary  aim  and  end  of  all  our 
tuito^i  louse  d  ittes  Perish  manufactures,  let  me  rather 
say  if  the  duties  by  which  they  seem  to  be  protected 
are  swollen  tc  feed  "  the  exigencies "  of  unjust  war  I 
Aiterwarl=t  at  Pmeuil  HaU,  before  the  Whig  Conven- 
I  Speed  on  the  Tariff,  June  25,  1846. 
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tioii,  he  shows  a  similar  insensibility.  Nowhere  does  he 
sound  the  word  Bviy.  Nowliere  does  he  teU  his  country 
to  begin  by  doing  right.  Nowhere  does  he  give  assur- 
ance of  aid  by  calling  for  the  instant  stay  of  the  war. 

There  are  those  who,  admitting  that  his  vote  was  a 
mistake,  say  that  we  are  not  to  judge  him  on  this  account. 
Can  we  aiford  to  send  a  representative  who  can  malre 
such  a  mistake  ?  But  it  is  a  mistake  never  by  him 
acknowledged  as  such.  It  is  still  persisted  in,  and 
hugged.  Among  the  last  words  of  warning  from  the 
lips  of  Chatham,  as  he  fell  at  his  post  in  the  British 
Senate,  almost  his  dying  words,  were  "against  co-opera- 
tion with  men  who  stiE  persist  in  unreti-acted  error." 

In  his  vote  for  the  Mexican  War  Mr.  Wintbrop  was 
not  a  Whig.  He  then  left  the  party :  for  surely  the 
party  is  not  where  numbers  prevail,  hut  where  its  prin- 
ciples are  recognized.  The  true  Whigs  are  the  valiant 
minority  ai  fourteen,.  Once  in  Roman  histoiy,  the  ves- 
tal fire,  the  archives,  the  sacred  volumes  of  the  Eepublio, 
were  in  the  custody  of  a  single  individual,  in  a  humble 
vehicle,  fleeing  from  the  burning  city.  With  him  was 
the  life  of  the  Republic.  So  in  that  small  minority  was 
the  life  of  the  Whig  party,  with  its  principles  and  it« 
sacred  fire. 

The  true  Whig  ground,  the  only  ground  consistent 
with  professed  loyalty  to  the  sentiment  of  duty,  is  un- 
compromising opposition  to  the  war,  wheresoever  and 
howsoever  opposition  may  be  made.  Expecting  right 
from  Mexico,  we  must  begin  by  doing  right.  We  are 
t^gressors,  and  must  cease  to  be  so. 

This  is  the  proper  course,  having  its  foundations  in 
immutable  laws.  Let  me  repeat,  that  our  country  must 
do  as  an  individual  in  like  circumstances.     For,  though 
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politicians  may  disown  it,  there  is  but  one  rule  for  na- 
tions and  for  individuals.  If  any  one  of  you,  fellow- 
citizena,  finding  yourself  in  dispute  with  a  neighbor,  had 
unfortunately  felled  him  to  earth,  but,  with  returning 
reason,  discovered  that  you  were  wrong,  what  would  you 
do  ?  Of  course,  ce^e  instantly  from  wrong-doing.  You 
would  help  your  neighbor  to  his  feet,  and  with  : 
ed  benevolence  soothe  his  wounded  nature.  ~ 
so  must  our  country  do  now.  This  can  be  only  by 
the  witlidrawal  of  our  forces.  Peace  would  then  fol- 
low. The  very  response  sent  to  the  Eonian  Senate 
by  a  province  of  Italy  might  be  repeated  by  the  Mex- 
icans ;  "  The  Komans,  having  preferred  justice  to  con- 
guest,  have  taught  us  to  be  satisfied  with  submission 
instead  of  liberty." 

Tliat  I  may  not  found  these  conclusions  upon  general 
principles  only,  I  would  invoke  the  example  of  English 
Whigs,  Chatham,  Camden,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan, 
in  opposition  to  the  war  of  our  Revolution, —  denoun- 
cing it  at  the  outset  as  unjust,  and  ever,  during  its 
whole  progress,  declaring  their  condemnation  of  it, — 
voting  against  supplies  for  its  prosecution,  and  against 
thaidis  for  the  military  services  by  which  it  was  waged. 
Holding  their  example  aa  of  the  highest  practical  aii- 
thority  on  the  present  question,  and  as  particularly  fit 
to  be  regarded  by  aU  professing  to  be  Whigs  in  America, 
I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  the  authentic  evidence 
which  places  it  beyond  doubt.  This  is  to  be  found  in 
the  volumes  of  the  Parliamentaiy  Debates.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  before  been  applied  to  the  present 
discussion,  although  it  is  in  every  word  especially  ap- 
plicable. 

I  begin  with  that  famous  instance  where  two  officers 
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—  one  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  the  other  the  Earl 
of  Effingham  —  flung  up  their  commissions  rather  than 
fight  against  constitutional  liberty  as  upheld  by  our 
fathers.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  especially  the  sacri- 
fice was  gi'eat;  for  he  was  bred  to  arms,  and  enjoyed  the 
service.  From  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May 
18,  1775,  he  vindicated  his  act  in  the  following  terms. 

"  Ever  eitice  I  was  of  an  age  to  have  any  ambition  at  all,  my 
highest  has  been  to  serve  my  country  in  a  military  capacity. 
If  there  was  on  earth  an  event  I  dreaded,  it  was  to  see  this 
country  so  situated  as  to  make  that  profession  incoropatible 
with  my  duty  as  a  citizen.     That  period  is  in  my  opinion 

anived When  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen 

become  inconsistent,  I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged  to 
sink  the  cliaracter  of  the  soldier  in  that  of  the  citizen,  till 
such  time  as  those  duties  shall  agam,  by  the  malice  of  our 
real  enemies,  become  united." 

These  generous  words  found  an  echo  at  the  time.  A 
note  in  the  Parliamentary  History  says,  "  The  Twenty- 
second  Eegiment  of  Foot,  in  which  he  held  a  captain's 
commission,  being  ordered  to  America,  he  resolved, 
though  not  possessed  of  an  ample  patrimony,  to  resign  a 
darling  profession,  and  all  hopes  of  advancement,  rather 
than  tear  arms  in  a  cause  he  did  not  approve  " ;  and  the 
record  proceeds  to  say  that  "  the  cities  of  London  and 
Dublin  voted  him  their  thanks  for  this  conduct."  ^  If  a 
soldier  could  bear  testimony  against  an  unjust  war,  it 
was  easy  for  others  not  under  the  constraint  of  martial 
prejudice  to  do  so.  The  sequel  shows  bow  the  example 
prevailed. 

First  came  the  famous  Puke  of  Grafton,  who,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  Address  of  Thanks,  October  26, 
1  Vol,  SVIIL,  coL  688.  See  also  Annual  Register  for  IT76,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  43]. 
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1775,  after  the  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Buiikor  Hill, 
said :  — 

"  I  pledge  mjsolf  to  your  Lordships  an  I  my  countiy  tliat 
if  necessity  should  require  it  and  mj  1  ealth  not  otliei  i^ 
permit  it,  I  mean  to  come  down  to  this  House  m  u,  httei  m 
order  to  express  my  full  and  hearty  disaj-iiobation  of  the 
measures  now  pursuing,  and  a^  I  undcistand  fr  1 1  the  noble 
Lords  in  office,  meaiit  to  be  pur^  led  I  lo  pntest  to  jour 
Lordships,  that,  if  my  brother  or  mv  de  a  eat  tr  en  1  vf  ere  to 
be  affected  hy  the  vote  I  meau  to  ^ne  th  s  evemng  I  could 
not  possibly  resist  the  iaithful  dischaige  of  mj  conscience 
and  my  duty.  Were  I  to  lose  my  fortnne  and  every  other 
thing  I  esteem,  were  1  to  be  reduced  to  be^ary  itself,  the 
strong  conviction  and  compulsion  at  once  operatii^  on  my 
mind  and  conscience  would  not  permit  me  to  take  any  other 
part  on  the  present  occasion  than  that  I  now  mean  to  adopt." 

A  protest  at  the  close  of  this  debate  was  signed 
by  several  peers,  containing  the  following  emphatic 
clause :  — 

"  Because  we  cannot,  as  Englishmen,  as  Christians,  or  as 
men  of  common  humanity,  consent  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
cruel  civil  war,  so  little  supported  by  justice,  and  so  very  far 
tal  in  its  necessary  consequences,  as  that  which  is  now  wag- 
ing against  our  brethren  and  fellow-subjects  -in  America." 

This  was  echoed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where, 
oii  the  same  Address,  Mr.  Wilkes  said  : — 

"  I  call  the  war  with  our  brethren  in  America  an  unjust, 
felonious  war.  ....  I  assert  that  it  is  a  murderous  war, 
because  it  is  an  effort  to  deprive  men  of  their  lives  for  stand- 
ing up  in  the  just  cause  of  the  defence  of  their  property  and 
their  clear  rights.  It  becomes  no  less  a  murderous  war  witli 
respect  to  many  of  our  fellow-subjects  of  this  island ;  for 
every  man,  either  of  the  navy  or  army,  who  haa  been  sent 
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by  Government  to  Ameriea,  and  fallen  a  yictim  in.  this  un- 
natural and  unjust  contest,  has  in  my  opinion  beon  mur- 
dered by  Administration,  and  his  blood  lies  at  their  door. 
Such  a  war,  I  feai-,  Sir,  will  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  upon  this  devoted  kingdom." 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  himself  as  follows :  ■ — ■ 

"  Ht  could  not  consmt  to  the  bloody  coTisequmices  of  so  dlly 
a  corniest  about  bo  silly  an  object,  conducted  in  the  silliest 
manner  tUat  history  or  observation  had  ever  furnished  an 
instance  of,  and  from  which  we  were  likely  to  derive  nothing 
but  poverty,  misery,  disgrace,  defeat,  and  ruin." 

He  was  followed  by  the  eminent  lawyer,  Serjeant 
Adair  i  — 

"  I  am  against  the  present  war,  because  I  think  it  unjust  in 
its  commencement,  injurious  to  both  countries  in  its  prc«e- 
cution,  and  ruinous  in  its  event.  ....  I  thmk,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  soul,  that  the  Coloniea  are  engaged  in  a  noble 

and  glorioia  stru^le Sir,  I  could  not  be  easy  in 

my  own  mind  without  entering  the  strongest  *nd  most  pub- 
lic protestations  against  measures  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
fraught  with  the  destruction  of  this  mighty  empire.  Iwash 
ray  hands  of  tlie  blood  of  my  fello-w-subfects,  and  ahall  at 
le^t  have  tJiis  satisfaction,  amidst  the  impending  calamities 
of  the  public,  not  only  to  think  that  I  have  not  contributed 
to,  but  that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  oppose  and  avert, 
the  ruin  of  my  country." 

During  another  debate  in  the  Lords,  Noveiiilier  15, 
1775,  tliat  strenuous  friend  of  freedom  and  upholder 
of  Whig  principles,  Lord  Camden,  declared  himself 
thus :  — 

"  Peace  is  still  within  our  power ;  nay,  wo  may  command 
it,  A  suspension  of  arms  on  our  part,  if  adopted  in  time, 
will  secure  it  for  us,  and,  I  may  add,  on  our  own  terma. 
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From  tahkk  it  is  plain,  as  we  have  been  tlte  ortffinal  aggressors 
ill  this  business,  if  vie  ohstiruUely  persist,  we  are  fairly  answer- 
able for  all  the  consequences.  1  again  repeat,  what  I  often 
urged  before,  that  I  was  against  this  unnatural  war  from 
the  beginning.  I  was  equally  against  every  meaeure,  from 
the  instant  the  first  tax  w&a  proposed  to  thia  minute. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  insisted  that  we  aim  only  to  defend 
and  enforce  our  own  rights,  I  positively  deny  it.  I  contend 
that  America  has  been  driven  by  cruel  necessity  to  defend 
her  rights  from  the  united  attacks  of  violeace,  -oppression, 
and  injustice.     I  contend  that  America  has  been  indisputably 

aggi-ieved I  must  still  think,   and   shall  uniformly 

continue  to  assert,  that  Great  Britain  was  the  aggressor, 
that  most,  if  not  all,  the  acts  were  founded  in  oppression, 
and  that,  if  I  were  an  American,  I  should  resist  to  the  last 
such  manifest  exertion  of  tyranny,  violence,  and  injustice." 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  Commons,  December  8, 
1775,  Mr.  Fox  expressed  himself  thus  sententiously :  — 

"  I  have  always  said  that  the  war  carrying  on  against 
the  Americans  is  uiyust." 

Again,   in  the  Lords,  March  5,   1776,  the  Earl   of 


"  I  never  can  stand  up  in  yom-  Lordships'  presence  without 
throwing  in  a  few  words  on  the  justice  of  this  unnatural 

In  the  Commons,  March  11,  1776,  Colonel  Barri5,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  all  vied  in  eulogy  of  General  Mont- 
gomery, the  account  of  whose  death  before  Quebec  had 
arrived  a  few  days  before. 

The  same  spirit  was  constantly  manifest.  In  the 
Commons,  April  24,  1776,  in  the  debate  on  the  Budget, 
embodying  taxea  to  carry  on  the  war  against  America, 
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Mr.  Fox  laid  down  the  constitutional  rule  of  opposition 
to  an  unjust  war. 

"To  the  resolutions  he  should  give  his  flat  negative,  and 
that  not  because  of  any  particular  objections  to  the  taxes 
proposed  (although  there  might  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
urging  maay),  but  became  he  could  not  comdentiously  agree 
to  grant  any  iiwney  for  so  deslractive,  $o  ignoble  a  purpose  as 
the  carrying  on  a  war  com/meneed  unjustly,  and  supported  with 
no  other  view  than  to  the  extirpation,  of  freedom  and  the  vio- 
lation of  every  social  compact.     This  eh  conceived  to  be 

THE  STRICT   LINE  OF  CONDUCT   TO  BE  OBSERVED   BY  A  MEMBER 

OF  Parliament He  thou  painted  the  quarrel  with 

America  as  unjust,  and  the  pursuance  of  the  war  as  blood- 
thu^y  and  oppressive." 

Ck)lonel  Barre  followed,  and  adopted  tlie  phrase  of  Mr. 
Fox,  "giving  his  flat  negative  to  the  resolutions,  as  they 
were  ealcidated  to  tax  the  siOyectfor  an  unjust  fwrpoBe" 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  the  Lords,  October  31, 1776, 
I  the  sentiments  he  had  avowed  at  an  earlier 


"  He  pledged  himself  to  the  House,  and  to  the  public, 
that,  whOe  he  had  a  leg  to  stand  on,  he  would  come  down 
day  after  day  to  express  the  most  marked  abhorrence  of  the 
measures  hitherto  pursued,  and  meant  to  be  adhered  to,  in 
respect  to  America." 

On  the  same  night,  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Fox  ex- 
claimed :  — 

"The  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  amendment  said  that 
we  .were  in  the  dilemma  of  contptering  or  abandoning  America. 
If  toe  are  reduced  to  that,  I  am.  for  abandoning  America." 

In  the  Commons,  November  6,  1776,  Mr.  Burke 
likened  England  to  a  "  cruel  conq_ueror." 
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■"  You  simply  tell  the  Colonista  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  then  you  will  do  just  as  you  please.  Could  the  moat 
cruel  conqueror  say  less  ?  Had  you  conquered  the  Devil 
himself  in  Hell,  could  you  be  leas  liberal  1 " 

Colonel  Barr^,  in  the  Commons,  Tebruary  10, 1777, 


"  America,  must  be  reclaimed,  not  ccmqu^ed  or  subdued. 
Conciliation  or  concession  are  the  only  sure  moans  of  either 
gaining  or  retaining  America." 

The  Budget  came  up  again  in  the  Commons,  May  14, 
1777,  when  Mr.  Burke  spoke  nobly ;  — 

"  He  was,  and  ever  would  be,  ready  to  support  a  just  war, 
whether  against  subjects  or  alien  enemies ;  but  where  justice, 
or  a  color  of  justice,  was  wanting,  he  should  ever  he  the  first 
to  opiwBo  it." 

AH  these  declarations  were  crowned  by  Lord  Chatham's 
motion  in  the  Lords,  May  30,  1777,  to  put  a  stop  to 
American  hostilities,  when  he  spoke  so  wisely  and 
bravely. 

"  We  have  tried  for  ijneonditional  submission  :  tri/  what 
can  he  gained  hy  unconditional  redress We  are  the  ag- 
gressors.    We  have  invaded  them.     We  have  invaded  them 

as  much  as  the  Spanish  Armada  invaded  England 

In  the  sportsman's  phrase,  when  you  have  found  yourselves 
at  fault,  you  miist  try  baeh.  ....  I  shall  no  doubt  hear  it 
objected,  '  Why  should  we  submit  or  concede  ?  Has  America 
done  anything,  on  her  part,  to  induce  us  to  agree  to  so  large 
a  ground  of  concession  1 '  I  will  teU  you,  my  Lords,  why  I 
think  you  should.  You  have  been  the  aggresnors  from  the 
hegirmin^.  ....If,  then,  we  are  the  aggressors,  it  is  your 
Lordships'  business  to  make  the  first  overture.  I  aay  again, 
this  country  has  been  the  aggressor.  You  have  made  de- 
scents upon  their  coasts ;  you  have  burnt  their  towns,  plun- 
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dered  their  eountiy,  made  war  upon  the  hibabitanta,  coa- 
fiseated  their  property,  proscribed  and  impriaoned  their 
persona  /  do  tJierrfore  affirm,  tliat,  ingtead  of  exacting  wrv- 
conditional  submission  from  the  Colonies,  toe  should  grant 
them  unconditioned  redress.  We  have  injured  them ;  we 
have  endeavored  to  enslave  and  oppress  them.  Upon  this 
clear  gi-ound,  instead  of  chastisement,  they  are  entitled  to 
redresB." 

Again  Lord  Chatham  broke  out,  ITovemher  18,  1777, 
in  words  moat  applicable  to  the  present  occasion. 

"  I  would  bell  my  shirt  off  my  back  to  assist  in  proper 
measures,  properly  and  wisely  conducted;  hut  I  would  not 
■paH  with  a  single  shilling  to  the  presemi  ministers.  Their 
plans  are  founded  in  destruction  and  disgrace.  It  is,  my 
Lords,  a  ruinous  and  destmctive  war  ;  it  is  ftill  of  danger ;  it 

teems  with   disgrace,  and  must   end  in  ruin If  I 

were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  whUe  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  dowa 
my  arms  !  —  never  !  —  never  1  —  never  I " 

The  Diilie  of  Eiehmond,  in  the  Lords,  on  the  same 
occasion,  returned  to  the  charge  in  a  similar  spirit. 

"  Can  we  too  soon  put  a  stop  to  such  a  scene  of  carnage  1 
My  Lords,  I  know  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  not  fash- 
ionable langu^e ;  but  a  time  will  come  when  every  one  of 
us  must  account  to  God  for  his  actions,  and  how  can  we 
justify  caiising  so  many  innocent  lives  to  be  lost  1 " 

In  the  Comrtions,  December  5,  1777,  Mr.  Hartley, 
the  constant  friond  of  America,  brought  forward  a 
motion :  — 

"  That  it  is  unbecoming  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  Par- 
liament to  proceed  any  farther  in  the  support  of  this  fruit- 
less, eipenaive,  and  destructive  war,  more  especially  without 
any  specific  terms  of  accommodation  declared." 
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The  Man^uis  of  Eockingham,  in  the  Lords,  Fehmary 
16,  1778,  exclaimed ;  — 

"  He  was  determined  to  serve  tis  country  by  making  peacs 
at  any  rate." 

At  last,  in  the  Lords,  March  23,  1778,  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  forces  fram  America. 

The  same  question  was  presented  again  in  the  Com- 
mons, November  27,  1780,  on  a  motion  to  thank  General 
CUuton  and  others  for  their  military  services  iu  Amer- 
ica, when  Mr.  Wilkes  laid  down  the  true  rule. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  oppose  thia  motion,  because  in  my 
idea  every  part  of  it  conveys  an  approbation  of  the  Ameri- 
can War,- — a  war  unfounded  in  principle,  and  fatal  in  its 
consequences  to  this  country.  ....  Sir,  I  miU  not  thank  for 

victories  wHck  only  tend  to  protract  a  dmtnietwe  war As 

I  reprobate  the  want  of  principle  in  the  origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can War,  I  the  nioi'G  himent  all  the  spirited  exertions  of 
valor  and  the  wisdom  of  conduct  which  in  a  good  cause  I 
should  warmly  applaud.  Thinking  as  I  do,  I  see  more  mat- 
ter of  grief  than  of  triumph,  of  bewaOii^  than  thanksgiv- 
ing, in  this  oivU  contest,  and  the  deluge  of  blood  which  has 
overflowed  America.  ....  I  deeply  lament  that  the  lustre 
of  such  splendid  victories  is  obscured  and  darkened  by  the 
want  of  a  good  cause,  without  which  no  war,  in  tho  eye  of 
truth  and  reason,  before  God  or  man,  can  be  justified." 

Mr.  Fox  foUowed  in  similar  strain. 

"He  allowed  the  merits  of  the  officers  now  in  question,  but 
he  made  a  distinction  between  thanks  and  praise.  He  might 
admire  their  valor,  but  he  could  not  separate  the  intention 
from  the  action  ;  they  were  united  in  his  mind  ;  there  thoy 
ibrmod  one  whole,  and  he  would  not  attempt  to  divide  them." 

Mr.  Sheridan  joined  in  these  declarations. 
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"There  were  in  that  House  different  descriptions  of  men 
who  could  not  assent  to  a  vote  that  seemed  to  imply  a  recognition, 
or  approbation  of  the  Americam,  War." 

All  these  words  are  raemoraljle  from  the  occasion  of 
tlieJr  utterance,  from  the  stateamsn  who  uttered  them, 
and  from  the  sentiments  avowed.  The  occasion  was 
the  war  of  Great  Britain  upon  our  fathers.  The  states- 
men were  the  greatest  masters  of  political  wisdom  oiid 
eloquence  that  England  has  given  to  the  world.  The 
sentiments  were  all  in  hannony  with  what  I  have  uiged 
on  the  pi'esent  occasion.  Orators  contended  with  each 
other  in  the  strength  of  their  language.  Lord  Camden 
aveiTed  that  "  Great  Britain  was  the  aggressor."  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  declared,  that,  "  while  he  had  a  leg  to 
stand  on,"  he  would  express  his  "  abhorrence  "  of  the  war. 
Chatham  gave  utterance  t-o  the  same  sentiment  in  one  of 
his  most  mE^niiicent  orations.  And  Wilkes,  Sheridan, 
Fox,  and  Burke  echoed  this  strain,  all  insistii^  that  the 
war  was  unjust,  and  must  therefore  be  stopped. 

Thus  far  I  have  qaoted  testimony  from  Parliamentary 
debates  on  our  own  Eevolution;  but  going  farther  back, 
we  find  similar  authority.  Wlien  Charles  the  First  sent 
assistance  to  the  French  against  the  Huguenots  in  Eo- 
ehelle,  tlie  officers  and  men  did  more  than  murmur ;  and 
here  our  authority  is  Hume.  The  commander  of  one 
of  the  ships  "  declared  that  he  would  rather  be  hanged  - 
in  England  for  disobedience  than  fight  against  Lis 
brother  Protestants  in  France,"^ 

They  went  back  to  the  Downs.  Having  received  new 
orders,  they  sailed  again  for  France, 

"  When  they  arrived  at  Dieppe,  they  found  that  they  bad 

been  deceived.     Sir  Fei-dinando  Graces,  who  commanded  one 

1  Hume,  History  of  England,  Chap.  I» 
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of  the  vesaels,  broke  through  and  returned  to  England,  All 
the  officers  and  sailors  of  all  tho  other  ships,  notwithstanding 
great  offers  made  them  by  the  French,  immediately  deserted. 
One  gunner  alone  preferred  duty  towards  his  king  to  the 
cause  of  rehgion,  and  he  was  afterwards  killed  in  charging 
a  camion  before  Eocholle."  * 

The  same  sentiment  prevailed  also  in  the  war  upon 
Spain  hy  Cromwell,  when  several  naval  officers,  having 
scruples  of  conscience  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  the 
war,  threw  tip  their  commissions  and  retired.  Here 
again  Hume  is  our  authority. 

"  No  commands,  they  thought,  of  their  superiors  could 
justify  a  war  which  was  contrary-  to  the  principles  of  natural 
equity,  and  which  the  civil  magistrate  had  no  rio-ht  to  order 
Individuals,  they  maintained,  in  resig-nmg  to  the  pubhc  then- 
natural  liberty,  could  bestow  on  it  only  wh  it  they  themseh  es 
were  possessed  of,  a  right  of  perf  rm  ng  lawf  i!  aot  s  and 
could  invest  it  with  no  author  ty  of  omma  id  ng  wl  at  s 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven    ' 

Here  again  it  is  soldiers  who  refuse  to  fight  in  unjust 
war. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  morals  sanctioned  hy  English 
examples.  Such  should  be  the  doctrine  of  an  Ameri- 
can statesman.  If  we  apply  it  to  the  existing  exigen- 
cy, or  tiy  the  candidates  by  this  standard,  we  find,  that, 
as  Dr.  Howe  is  unquestionably  right,  so  Mr.  Winthrop 
is  too  certainly  wrong.  Exalting  our  own  candidate,  I 
would  not  unduly  disparage  another.  It  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  ei^aged,  by  the  side  of 
which  individuals  dwindle  into  insignificance,  that  we 
now  oppose  Mr.  Winthrop,  bearing  our  testimony  against 
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Slavery  and  the  longer  continuance  of  the  Mexican 
War,  demanding  the  retreat  of  General  Taylor  and  the 
inatant  withdrawal  of  tlie  American  forces.  Even  if  we 
seem  to  fail  in  this  election,  we  shall  not  fail  in  reality. 
The  influence  of  this  effort  will  help  to  awalien  and 
organize  that  powerful  public  opinion  by  which  this 
war  will  at  last  be  aiTested. 

Hang  out,  fellow-citizens,  the  white  banner  of  Peace ; 
let  the  citizens  of  Boston  raUy  about  it ;  and  may  it  be 
borne  forward  by  an  enl^htened,  conscientious  people, 
aroused  to  condemnation  of  this  murderous  war,  untH 
Mexico,  now  wet  with  blood  unjustly  shed,  shall  repoae 
undisturbed  beneath  its  folds. 
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IN  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  llEGIMENT  OF  VOLUN- 
TEERS FOR  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

Arocuent  before  the  Supreme  Cotiet  of  Massaohusetts, 
Januaby,  1847. 


Bt  the  Mexican  War  BiU  (approved  May  13, 1846)  the  Preeident 
was  authorized  "  to  call  for  and  accept  the  services  of  any  nnmher  of 
volnnteers,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,"  and  provision  was  made  for 
thdr  organization.  The  Governor  of  Massachnsetts,  by  proclamation, 
called  for  a  R^ment  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  was  organized  under 
the  Act  of  Congress.  Before  it  had  left  the  Commonwealth,  applica- 
tions for  disohavgo  were  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachosetta 
in  behalf  of  eovecol  pei-sons  repenling  their  too  hasty  enliatment.  At  the 
hearing,  the  proceedings  by  which  the  Regiment  had  been  organized 
were  called  in  question.  Thdr  validity  was  denied  on  the  ground  that 
the  Act  of  Congress,  in  some  of  its  essential  provisions  concerning 
volunteer'  was  nnconstiturionai,  —  that  the  enlistments  were  not  m 
conformity  w  I  he  Act  — and  also  that  the  militia  laws  of  Massachn- 
setB  had  been  traudnlen  ly  used  in  fbrming  the  regiment.  These 
points,  ai  d  ti  e  f  rth  r  q  esUon,  whether  a  minor  is  hound  by  his  con- 
tract of  enl  at  ne  t  nder  the  Act,  were  argued  by  Mr.  Sumner,  who 
appeared  as  counsel  for  one  of  the  petitionars.  The  Court  snstained 
the  valid  ty  of  the  proceedings,  but  discharged  ihe  minors, —  See  la  Re 
Kimball,  M   -raj.   nd  M»n  ,  9  Law  Reporter,  500,  whore  the  case  is  re- 


May  it  please  your  Honors, 

THIS  cause  has  a  strong  claim  upon  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Court.  It  comes  with  a  trinoda 
necessitas,  a  triple  cord,  to  bind  its  judgment.  It  is 
important  as  respects  the  parties,  the  public,  and  the 
principles  involved. 
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To  the  partus,  it  is  one  of  the  liighest  q^uestions 
tnown  to  the  law,  being  a  q^uestion  of  human  freedom. 
It  18  proposed  to  hold  the  petitioner  in  the  servitude  of 
the  army  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  namely,  "  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  with  Mexico."  During  all  this 
period,  he  wiU  be  subject  to  martial  law,  and  to  the 
Articles  of  War,  with  the  terrible  penalties  of  desertion. 
He  will  be  under  the  command  of  officers,  at  whose 
word  he  must  move  fi-ora  place  to  place  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  country,  and  perform  unwelcome  duties,  in- 
volvmg  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others. 

To  the  pvilie,  it  is  impartant,  as  it  is  surely  of  espe- 
cial consequence,  in  whose  hands  is  placed  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  The  soldier  is  vested  with  extraordinary 
attributes.  He  is  at  times  more  than  marshal  or  sheriff. 
He  is  also  surrounded  by  the  law  with  certain  immunities, 
one  of  which  is  exemption  from  imprisonment  for  debt. 

It  is  iinportant  from  the  principles  involved.  These 
are  the  distinctions  between  the  different  kinds  of  mil- 
itary force  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May, 
1846,  and  the  legality  of  the  enlistments  under  it.  The 
determination  of  these  questions  wiU  establish  or  annul 
the  immense  and  complex  Volunteer  System  now  set  in 
motion. 

In  a  case  of  such  magnitude,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
dwelHi^  carefully  upon  the  different  questions.  In  the 
course  of  my  argument  I  hope  to  establish  the  following 
propositions. 

First  That  the  forces  contemplated  by  the  Act  of 
May,  1846,  are  a  part  of  the  "army  "  of  the  United  States, 
or  its  general  military  force,  and  not  of  the  "  militia." 

"  .  That  the  partoftheActofCongressof  1846 
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providing  for  the  officering  of  the  companies  is  imcoD- 
atitutional,  and  the  proceedings  thereunder  are  void. 

Thirdly.  That  the  pi-esent  contract  is  illegal,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Statute,  which 
prescrihes  that  it  shall  be  for  "  twelve  months  or  the 
war,"  whereas  it  is  "  for  the  war  "  only. 

Fow'tUy.  That  it  is  illegal,  beii^  entered  into  by  an 
improper  use  of  the  militia  laws  of  Massachusetts,  so  as 
to  be  &  fraud  on  those  laws. 

Fifthly.  That  minors  cannot  be  held  by  contract  of 
enlistment  under  the  present  Act. 

I  shall  now  consider  these  different  propositions. 

First.  The  force  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  May, 
1846,  is  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
its  general  military  force,  and  not  of  the  militia. 

It  is  called  "  volunteers  "  ;  but  on  inc[uiry  it  will  ap- 
pear that  it  has  elements  inconsistent  with  militia,  while 
it  wants  elements  essential  to  militia. 

Without  stopping  to  consider  what  these  elements  are, 
it  wiE  be  proper,  first,  to  consider  the  powers  of  Congress 
over  the  land  forces.  Congi'ess  is  not  omnipotent,  like 
the  British  Parliament.  It  can  do  only  what  is  per- 
mitted by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  manner  permitted.  We  are,  then,  to  search  the  Con- 
stitation. 

Here  we  iind  two  different  species  of  land  forces,  and 
only  two.  These  are  "  armies  "  and  "  militia."  There 
is  between  the  two  no  hybrid  or  heteroclite,  —  no  ter- 
tium  quid. 

These  forces  are  referred  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  fol- 
lowing clauses,  and  by  no  others  :  "  The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  raise  and  svpport  armies ;  to  provide  for 
catling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
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5  insurrectioQs,  and  repel  invasions ;  to  provide 
for  organizing  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States, 
respectively,  the  appointment  0/  the  ojlcers,  and  the  author- 
ity of  training  the  militia,  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress."  (Art.  I.  §  8.)  And  again : 
"The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
arm^  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  Umted  States."     (Art.  II.  §  2.) 

It  has  been  ably  argued  by  Mr.  Lanier,  in  the  Viiginia 
Assembly,  that  the  distinction  between  arm^  and  militia 
03,  that  the  first  stands  on  contract  or  voluntary  emOstment, 
and  the  second  on  the  law  compelling  parties  to  serve ; 
that  tliis  simple  test  determines  the  character  of  the  ser- 
vice. Did  the  parby  enter  voluntarily  or  by  operation  of 
law  ?  If  voluntarily,  then  he  is  in  the  "army  " ;  if  com- 
pulsorily,  or  by  operation  of  law,  then  he  is  in  the 
"militia,"  Tliis  distinction  is  palpable,  and  is  tnie,  I 
think,  beyond  question,  with  r^rd  to  the  "  army  "  and 
"  militia  "  under  existing  laws.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  Congress,  under  the  clause  authorizing  it "  to 
raise  and  support  armies,"  may  not,  following  the  example 
of  other  countries,  enforce  a  conscription,  or  levy,  which 
shall  act  compulsorUy  throughout  the  countiy,  being  in 
this  respect  like  the  militia,  although  unlike  it  in  o5ier 
respects.  Such  a  plan  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
when  Secretary  of  War,  October  17,  1814,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  follows. 

"  The  limited  power  which  the  United  States  have  in  01^ 
gaiiizing  the  militia  may  be  urged  as  an  argument  against 
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their  right  to  raise  regular  troops  in  tlie  w 
argument  could  be  drawn  from  that  eireiunstance,  I  should 
suppose  that  it  would  be  in  favor  of  an  opposite  conclusion. 
The  power  of  the  United  States  over  the  militia  has  been 
limited,  and  that  for  raising  regular  aniiies  granted  with- 
out limitation.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  object  in  this 
arrangement  The  fair  inference  seems  to  be,  that  it  was 
made  on  great  consideration,  —  that  the  limitation  in  the 
first  instance  was  intentional,  the  conseijuence  of  the  unqual- 
ified grant  of  the  second, 

"  But  it  is  said,  that  by  drawing  the  men  from  the  militia 
service  into  the  regular  army  and  putting  them  under  reg- 
ular officers  you  violate  a  principle  of  the  Constitution  tohick 
provides  that  the  ■militia  eliall  he  commanded  6y  Hieir  own 
officers.  If  this  was  the  fact,  the  conclusion  would  follow. 
But  it  is  not  the  fact.  The  men  are  not  drawn  from  the 
militia,  but  from  the  popiolation  of  the  countiy.  When,  they 
enlist  voluntarily/,  it  is  not  as  militiormen  that  they  act,  bwt  as 
citiieits.  If  they  are  drafted,  it  must  be  in  the  same  sense. 
In  both  instances  they  are  enrolled  in  the  militia  corps ; 
but  that,  as  is  presumed,  cannot  prevent  the  voluntary  act 
in  one  instance  or  the  compulsive  in  the  other.  The  whole 
population  of  the  United  States,  within  certain  ages,  belong 
to  these  corps.  If  the  United  States  could  not  form  regular 
armies  from  them,  they  could  raise  none."  ^ 

If  Mr.  Monroe's  views  are  sound,  the  "  army "  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  "  militia,"  may  be  raised 
by  draft.     It  may  consist  of  Tegulars  and  irregulars. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  powers  of  Congress  on  this 
subject,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  legislation  now  in 
force,  providing  for  the  "  army,"  except  by  means  of 
volmitary  enlistment.  The  whole  army  of  the  United 
States  is,  at  present,  an  army  of  volunteers  ;  and  all  per- 
1  Kilee'9  Register,  Vol.  Vn.  p.  13S:  NoTeinber  B,  181i. 
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sons  who  are  volvmieers  are  of  the  ar'my,  and  not  of  the 
militia.  To  call  them  volunteers  does  not  take  them 
out  of  the  category  of  the  army,  or  general  military 
force  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  militia,  when  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  as  militia,  are  not  volunteers.  They 
come  hy  draft  or  conscription.  This  distinction  is  de- 
rived from  England,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so 
ranch  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  so  many  principles  of 
constitutional  law.  We  find  from  Blackstone  (Vol.  1. 
p.  412),  that  the  English  nulitia  consists  of  "  the  in- 
hahitants  of  the  county,  chosen  by  lot  for  three  years." 
They  are  called  "  the  eonstitutioiml  security  which  the 
laws  have  provided  for  the  public  peace  and  for  protect- 
ing the  realm  gainst  foreign  or  domestic  violence";  and 
"  they  are  not  compellable  to  march  out  of  tlieir  counties, 
unless  in  ease  of  iiwctsion  or  aetiial  rebellion  within  the 
realm,  nor  in  any  case  compellable  to  march  out  of  the 
Ungdom"  They  are  "of&cered  by  the  lord-lieutenant, 
the  deputy-lieutenants,  and  other  principal  landholders, 
under  a  commission  from  the  crown."  It  will  be  ob- 
served, from  this  description,  that  there  are  four  dis- 
tinct elements  in  the  English  militia.  1.  It  is  in  its 
nature  a  draft  or  conscription,  2.  It  is  local  in  its 
character.  3.  It  is  officered  by  persons  in  the  county. 
4.  It  can  be  called  out  only  on  peculiar  exigencies, 
expressly  designated.  In  all  these  respecte  it  is  distin- 
guishable from  what  is  called  the  army  of  England. 

Mr.  Burke  somewhere  says  that  nearly  half  of  the 
early  editions  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  found  their 
way  to  America.  The  framers  of  our  Constitution  were 
familiar  with  this  work,  and  they  have  reproduced  all 
these  four  features  of  the  English  militia,  substituting 
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"State"  for  "county,"  and  adopting  even  the  peenliar 
exigencies  when  they  are  compellable  to  march  "  out  of 
the  State."  Thus  following  Elackstone,  they  have  rec- 
ognized an  "  army"  and  a  "militia''  without  any  third 
or  internaediate  military  hody. 

This  same  distinction  between  the  militia  and  army 
was  recognized  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  in  the  British 
Parliament,  in  a  speech  on  the  BiU  for  embodying  the 
Militia,  November  2, 1775.  "The  proper  men,"  he  says, 
"  to  recruit  and  supply  your  troops  ate  the  scum  and 
outcast  of  cities  and  manutactories :  fellows  who  voluii- 
tarily  submit  to  be  slaves  by  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  are  the  proper  persons  to  be  military  ones.  But 
to  take  the  honest,  sober,  industrious  fellow  from  the 
plough  is  doing  an  essential  mischief  to  the  community, 
and  laying  a  double  tax."  ^ 

Let  ns  now  apply  these  general  considerations  to  the 
present  case. 

The  Act  of  May,  1846,  recognizes  a  clear  distinction 
between  militia  and  volumteers.  It  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident "  to  employ  the  militia,  naval,  and  niilitaiy  forces 
of  the  TJnited  States,  and  to  call  for  and  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  any  number  of  mlunteers,  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand, ....  to  serve  twelve  months  after  they  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  or  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  unless  sooner  discharged."  The  next  section 
(§  2)  provides  that  "  the  militia,  when  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  this  Act  or  any- 
other  Act,  may,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States' the  public  interest  requires  it,  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  after 
their  araival  at  the  place  of  rendezvous."     The  ninth 

1  Hansard,  Pari.  Hist,,  Vol.  XVIII.  col.  646. 
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section  speaks  of  "militia  or  vohmteers,"  referring  to 
the  two  distinct  classes. 

Now  ou  the  face  of  this  Act  there  are  at  least  two 
distinct  recognitions  that  "volunteers"  are  not  of  the 
militia:  1st,  in  providii^  for  the  employment  of  vol- 
unteers  and  also  of  militia,  treating  the  two  as  distinct; 
and,  2d,  in  providing  that  the  service  for  volunteers 
shall  be  "  twelve  months  or  the  war,"  while  that  of  the 
militia  is  "  six  months  "  only. 

There  are  other  reasons.  1st,  The  volunteers  do  not 
come  by  draft,  hnt  by  contract,  2d,  Then,  again,  the 
President  is  expressly  empowered  to  apportion  the  staff, 
field,  and  general  officers  among  the  respective  States 
and  Territories  from  wliich  the  volunteers  shall  tender 
their  seiTices,  while,  in  the  supplementary  Act  of  June 
26,  major-generals  and  brigadier-generals  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  aU  of  which,  notwitiistanding 
the  sop  to  the  States  in  the  apportionment  provision, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  militia.  3d,  An- 
other reason  why  these  cannot  be  militia  is,  that  no 
such  exigency  has  occurred  as  authorizes  the  President 
to  call  for  the  militia,  —  as,  for  instance,  "  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  in- 
vasions." 

Thus  far  1  have  sought  to  bring  the  proposed  body 
of  volunteers  to  the  touclistone  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  now  see  how 
they  conform  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

1.  By  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  the  Gover- 
nor is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia ;  but  he  can- 
not command  these  volunteers. 
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2.  By  our  State  laws  (Chap.  92,  March  24,  1840)  7ol- 
uuteers  in  the  militia  are  "  to  do  duty  for  five  years  " , 
while  volunteers  under  the  Act  in  question  are  for 
"  twelve  months  or  the  war." 

3.  "  A  unifonn  such  as  the  conunander-in-chief  shall 
prescrihe  "  is  appointed  for  the  volunteer  militia,  while 
volunteers  under  the  Act  are  subject  to  no  such  regula- 
tion. 

4.  The  statute  of  1846,  chap.  218,  §  10,  provides  that 
eacli  company  shall  have  "one  first,  one  second,  one 
third,  and  one  fourth  Keutenant."  Mr.  Secretary  Mar- 
cy's  requisition  (p.  30  of  Mr.  Cushing's  Keport ')  allows 
to  each  company  "  one  first  lieutenant  and  two  second 
heutenants." 

By  provisions  lilie  these  Massachusetts  has  marked 
her  militia  that  she  may  know  them.  She  tells  them 
how  they  shall  be  apparelled  and  officered.  But  the 
body  now  called  out  is  so  apparelled  and  oflicered  that 
the  Commonwealth  cannot  recognize  it  as  her  militia. 

It  seems  clear,  that,  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  Massachusetts,  this  body  cannot  be  a 
part  of  the  militia. 

But  it  is  su^ested  on  the  other  side  that  the  com- 
panies now  raised  may  be  regarded  as  companies  of 
mUitia  who  volunteer  as  companies  into  the  army  of  the 
United  States ;  and  it  is  urged  that  the  requisitions  of 
the  Constitution  are  complied  with,  inasmuch  as  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  are  commissioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. To  bhis  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  mihtia  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  certain  specific  duties  detailed  in 
the  statute  on  the  subject  (Oliap.  92, 1840).  Forinstanee 
'  Muss.  House  J)oc.  184!'.  No.  7. 
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(§  23),  three  pamdes  in  each  year,  and  inspection  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  May;  (§  24)  an  inspection  and  review 
in  each  year ;  {§  27)  and  particularly  to  aid  the  posse 
coJivitatus  in  case  of  riot  These  all  contemplate  that 
they  shall  remain  at  hoine.  No.w  it  ia  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, that,  in  any  of  the  exigencies  mentioned  by  the 
Constitution,  they  may  be  ordered  from  home,  in  the  man- 
ner presei"ibed  lyy  the  Gonsiitidion  and  laws ;  but  it  cer- 
tatoly  cannot  be  allowable  for  a  company  of  nulitia  to 
VOLUNTEER  as  a  eompany  into  a  seiTice  inconsistent  with 
the  ditties  prescrihed  hy  the  laws  under  which  it  is  estah- 
lished.  Adopting  Mr,  Moni-oe's  distinction,  the  individ- 
uals can  volunteer  as  dtimms,  but  not  as  a  company. 

Let  us  tiy  this  point  by  an  analogy.  The  Common- 
wealth by  its  legislation  {Kev.  Stat.,  chap.  18)  establishes 
companies  of  engine-men,  who  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  selectmen  of  towns,  to  protect  from  fires.  Is  it 
supposed  that  these  companies  can  volunteer,  as  compa- 
nies, to  enter  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  go  fer 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  duties  for  which  they  were 
established  ?  But  the  companies  of  militia  are  hardly 
less  local  and  home-abiding  in  character  than  the  com- 
panies of  engine-men.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  can  volunteer  as  companies  into  the  "  army  "  of  the 
United  States. 

But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  a^i^ment,  that  companies 
of  mihtia,  as  such,  may  volunteer  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  Act  of  May,  1846,  —  do  they 
continue  to  be  militia  ?  Clearly  not.  They  are  in  no 
wise  subject  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  Her  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  so  unfortunately  prompt  to  put  them  in 
motion,  cannot  I'ecall  them,  although  he  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  her  mihtia.     They  have   not   her  uniform. 
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Their  officers  are  not  her  officers,  but  officei-s  of  the 
Uuited  States.  The  corps  has  become  part  of  the  armi/ 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  its  general  military  force. 

And  this  is  the  legal  character  of  the  present  Maaaa- 
chnsetts  Eegiment,  if  it,  have  any  legal  cliaractm: 

"  If  shape  it  may  be  called,  that  eliape  has  noue 
Distinguishable  in  membsr,  joint,  or  limb, 
Or  snlistauoe  may  be  colled  that  shsdow  seems." 

It  is  part  of  the  "army"  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
of  the  "  militia." 

Secondly.  It  beiug  established  that  it  is  not  of  the 
tMlitia,  but  of  the  armi/,  the  way  is  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  other  q^nestions.  The  first  of  these 
relates  to  the  constitutionality  of  part  of  the  Act  un- 
der which  the  regiment  is  raised.  Looting  at  Captain 
Webster's  return  in  the  present  ease,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  he  claims  to  hold  the  petitioner  "because  the  said 
Samuel  A.  Stone  has  been  duly  enrolled  and  enlisted  as 
a  member  of  Company  A  of  the  Pirst  Eegiment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry,  whereof  the  said  Edward  Webster 
has  been  duly  commisaioned  Captain  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth."  On  this  return 
we  have  a  question  of  double  aspect.  1.  Has  Edward 
Webster  a  right  to  detain  the  petitioner  ?  2.  Is  the  pe- 
titioner liable  to  be  detained  by  anybody  ?  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  petitioner  may  be  liable,  although  Edward 
Webster  has  no  right  to  detain  him.  In  other  words,  he 
may  be  legally  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  "army"  of  the 
United  States,  although  Webster  is  not  a  legal  officer. 

And,  firat,  is  Edward  Webster  l^ally  commissioned 
as  "  an  officer  of  the  United  States  "  ?  Tliis  is  an  im- 
portant question,  which  concerns  the  validity  of  his  acts. 
He  should  be  anxious  to  know  if  he  is  a  legal  officer. 
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that  he  may  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain.  The  attributes 
of  a  military  officer  are  of  a  high  order.  He  has  .power 
over  human  life  and  property  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
He  has  power  at  once  executive  and  judicial ;  be  ia  sheriff 
and  judge.  In  these  peculiar  powers  he  is  distinguish- 
able from  common  citizens.  Such  powers  the  Govern- 
ment can  impart,  —  but  only  in  certain  ways  premely 
presmbed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  —  only  conati- 
tutionally,  legally,  and  rightfully.  And  tlie  c[uestion 
recurs,  Have  these  powers  been  imparted  in  such  wise 
to  Edward  Webster  ? 

This  is  determined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  instrument  provides  explicitly  the  man- 
ner of  appointing  "oificers  of  the  United  States."  It 
says  (Alt.  2,  §  2),  "  Tlie  President  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall 
appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  ike 
United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  which  shaE  be  established  by 
law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appoint- 
ment of  s\rch  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments."  In  the  next  clause  it  declares,  that 
"  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
that  may  liappen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  hy 
granting  commisfdons  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
their  next  session." 

From  these  clauses  it  appears  that  aU  "officers  of 
the  United  States  "  are  nominated,  aud  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  are  appointed,  by  the 
President;  and  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  "commis- 
sioned "  by  the  President. 
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Now  two  questions  arise :  whether  an  officer  in  the 
"  army "  of  the  United  States  ia  an  "  oflcer  of  the 
United  States "  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and 
whether  he  is  an  "inferior  officer." 

He  18  not  an  "  inferior  officer "  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution;  for  his  appointment  has  never  been  vested 
"  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
lieEids  of  departments." 

He  is  an  "  officer  of  the  United  States."  In  support 
of  this  is  luiiveraal  custom,  which  has  always  treated 
him  as  such,  the  express  action  of  President  Monroe 
and  Congress  in  1821  with  regard  to  the  office  of  Ad- 
jutant-General (3  Story,  Com.  on  Const.  §  1631,  note), 
and  sundry  precedents. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Edward  "Webater,  assuming 
to  be  an  "  officer  of  the  United  States,"  but  not  having 
been  "  nominated  by  the  President,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  appointed,"  nor 
being  "  commissioned "  by  the  President,  is  not  con- 
stitutionally an  ofEicer  of  the  "army"  of  the  United 
States,  nor  entitled  to  detain  the  petitioner.  He  is 
commisaioued  by  the  Governor  of  Maasachusetta,  who 
cannot  give  any  powor  in  the  "  army "  of  the  United 
States. 

The  question  next  arises,  whether  any  person  is 
authorized  to  detain  the  petitioner.  Webster  is  not. 
"Who  is  ? 

The  petitioner  has  been  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  not  as  am  individual  citizen,  but  as 
a  member  of  the  amvpany-of  which  Webster  assumes  to 
be  captain.  If  the  company  has  no  legal  existence  as 
a  company,  all  the  proeeedir^  are  void.  But  the  com- 
pany becomes  such  only  through  its  officers.     Until  its 
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officers  are  chosen,  it  is  an  embiyo,  not  a  legal  body. 
But  ita  officers  never  have  been  chosen  in  any  consti- 
tutional way.  The  company  la,  tlierefore,  still  unborn. 
Or  rather,  to  adopt  the  illustration  of  the  Eoman  Tri- 
bune, the  "belly"  is  produced,  but  the  "head  and 
bands  "  are  wanting ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  present 
a  complete  body. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  petitioner  is  not  liable 
to  be  held  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  This 
stands  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  that  part  of  the 
law  of  Congress  relating  to  the  peculiar  organization 
of  tliis  uorps. 

,  This  same  error  Congress  has  committed  before.  The 
Act  of  February  24,  1807  (Statutes  at  Large,  Vol,  II. 
p.  419),  provides  for  volunteers  in  companies,  "whose 
commissioned  officers  shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law  in  the  several  States  and  Territories 
to  which  such  companies  shall  respectively  belong." 
In  the  Act  of  February  6,  1812  (Statutes  at  Laige,  Vol 
II.  p.  676),  these  words  are  repeated.  But  at  a  later  day 
it  seems  the  mistake  was  discovered.  By  the  Act  of 
January  27,  1815,  it  is  provided  (§  4)  "that  the  officers 
of  the  said  volunteers  shaU  be  commissioned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States";  and  also  (§  8)  "that 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  said  volunteers, 
if  received  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  of  twelve  months,  or  for  a  longer  term,  shaU  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  for  tbeir  advice  and  consent,  at 
their  next  session  after  commissions  for  the  same  shaU 
have  been  issued."  Tliis  bUl  was  much  considei-ed  in 
Congress.^  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  same  error  is 
i  in  the  Act  of  May.  1846. 

J  Sw  Nnaa's  Begister,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  313,  S33,  3E2. 
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I  submit,  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
declare  the  Act  of  May,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  volunteers,  unconstitutional,  and  ail 
the  proceedings  under  it  a  nullity. 

Thirdly.  But  if  the  law  should  be  regarded  as  con- 
stitutional, it  is  further  submitted  that  the  proceedings 
under  it  in  Massachusetts  have  been  illegal  in  two  re- 
spects :  first,  by  the  action  of  the  National  Grovemment ; 
and,  seeoThdly,  by  the  action  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  present  we  will  consider  the  illegality  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Government. 

The  Act  of  May  provides  for  volunteers  "to  serve 
twelve  mouths  after  they  shall  have  arrived  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  or  to  the  end  of  the  war,  unless  sooner 
discha^ed."  But  by  the  requisition  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Marcy  they  are  to  serve  "  during  the  war  with  Mexico, 
unless  sooner  discharged,"  which  is  a  different  term 
from  that  in  the  law. 

The  r^ht  to  enlist  soldiers  is  determined  by  the  laws. 
Its  exact  extent  is  measured  there.  lb  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  judgment  or  conscience  of  any  Secretary,  —  as 
if  his  foot  were  the  standard  of  physical  measure.  The 
law  expressly  says,  that  the  enlistment  is  to  be  for 
"twelve  months  or  the  war."  Now  it  cannot  have 
been  the  intention  of  Congress  to  obtain  enlistments  for 
the  indefinite  period  of  the  war,  —  for  ten  years,  lilre  the 
Trojan  War,  or  thirty  years,  like  that  of  Wallenstein,  in 
Germany.  They  wished  to  hold  volunteers  for  twelve 
months,  or  even  for  a  shorter  time,  if  the  war  should  be 
ended  sooner;  and  at  the  time  of  this  untoward  Act  it 
was  supposed  that  it  would  be  ended  sooner.  The  mili- 
tia, in,  this  Act,  are  called  out  for  "six  months  "  only. 

By  the  Act  of  February  24, 1807  (Statutes  at  Laige, 
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Vol.  II.  p.  419),  the  volunteers  arc  "  for  the  term  of 
twelve  montlis  after  they  shall  have  arrived  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  xuiless  sooner  discharged  "  ;  and  for 
the  same  term  by  the  Act  of  February  6,  1812  {Vol.  II. 
p.  676).  But  hy  the  Act  of  February  24, 1S14  (Vol.  Ill, 
p.  98),  the  term  was  "live  years,  or  during  the  -war."  By 
the  Act  of  January  27, 1815  (Vol  III.  p.  193),  the  term 
was  "not  less  than  twelve  months."  By  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1814  (Vol.  III.  p.  94),  the  term  of  soldiers  in  the 
regular  army  was  "five  years,  or  during  the  war."  I 
mention  these  precedents,  to  show  that  this  (juestioii 
may  have  arisen  before,  although  we  have  no  reports  of 
it  from  any  judicial  tribunal.  But  we  have  the  express 
opinion  of  the  late  Mi'.  Justice  Johnson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  note  to  his  elaborate  Life 
of  General  Greene,  written  not  long  after  the  Acts  of 
Congress  to  which  I  have  refeiTed,  It  was  printed  in 
1822.  He  says ;  "  The  point  on  which  the  Pennsylvania 
line  really  grounded  their  revolt  was  the  same  which  has 
heen  more  recently  much  agitated  between  the  American 
Government  and  its  army.  The  soldiers  were  enhsted 
for  a  certain  numlier  of  years,  or  the  war.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  years  they  demanded  their  dis- 
charge ;  and  after  resisting  this  just  claim,  and  sustain- 
ing all  the  terrors  and  real  dangers  of  a  revolt, ....  the 
Government  was  ohliged  to  acquiesce.  For  So  many 
years  or  (he  war  certainly  meant  for  that  time,  if  the 
war  should  so  long  last.  Else  why  specify  a  term  of 
years  ? —  as  enlistrhents  for  the  war  would  have  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  contracting  parties."  (Vol,  IT.  p.  53, 
note.) 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  the  question 
seems  to  be  clear.     But  if  there  be  any  douht,  the  in- 
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clinatior  iimst  be  against  the  Government.  They  aie 
the  powerful  and  mtelligent  party ;  the  soldier  is  power- 
less and  ignorant.  The  Government  are  the  invitii^, 
offering,  promising  party.  To  them  applies  the  rule. 
Verba  fortius  acdpiimtw  contra  proferentem} 

But  it  is  said  on  the  other  side,  that  the  "  twelve 
months  "  have  not  yet  expired;  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  volunteers  will  be  detained  beyond  that  period. 
But  the  case  now  is  to  be  judged  on  the  contract.  la  the 
contract  legal  or  illegal,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  ?  It 
is  submitted  that  it  is  illegal. 

FowrtMy.  I  submit  that  the  proceedings  in  Massachu- 
setts under  the  Act  qf  March  are  illegal,  ina.smuch  as 
they  are  a  fraud  upon  the  militia  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth. This  brills  me  to  a  part  of  the  case  humiliat- 
ing to  Massachusetts. 

We  have  already  seen  the  purpose  of  these  laws,  con- 
templating the  performance  of  duties  at  lionie,  —  as,  in 
preserving  the  peace,  and  aiding  the  posse  comitatus. 
These  purposes  are  distinctly  declared  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. (Chap.  92, 1840.)  But  by  the  agency  of  State  of- 
iicers  these  laws  have  been  employed —  1  would  say,  pros- 
tituted —  to  a  purpose  widely  (Ufferent ;  not  to  help  pre- 
serve the  peace  at  home,  but  to  destroy  peace  abroad. 
It  appears  from  the  communication  of  the  Adjutant- 
General,  that  he  resorted  to  the  device  or  invention  of 
usii^  the  militia  laws  of  the  State  in  order  to  enlist 
soldiers  to  make  ^var  on  Mexico.  The  following  is 
the  form  of  an  application  to  be  oiganized  as  a  com- 
pany of  the  Massachusetts  militia,  —  the  applicant  ex- 
pressly setting  forth  objects  inconsistent  with  the  duties 
of  the  militia. 

1  Bacon,  Maxims  of  the  Law,  Beg.  III. 
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"  CKAIiLESTOWN,  January  4,  184T. 

"  To  His  Sxcellmicy,  George  N.  Briggs,  Qmemor  and  Com- 
mander-iiv-C'hief  of  the  Oomnmmealth  of  Massaekusefts. 

"  Sir,  —  The  undersigEed,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  as- 
sociates, whose  names  are  duly  enrolled  therefor,  respectfully 
requests  that  they  may  be  duly  or^nized  as  a  company,  to 
he  anneaed  to  the  First  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Infantry  : 
it  beiiig  tmderstood,  that,  when,  so  organised,  ilMy  desire  wad 
assent  to  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  tlia  United 
States,  to  serve  during  tite  existing  war  with  Mexico.  And  as 
in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

(Signed,)  "John  S.  Barker." 

Thti3  the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth  placed  all 
the  apparatus  and  energy  of  the  Adjutant-General,  and 
of  the  militia  laws,  at  the  service  of  certain  petitioners, 
well  knowing  that  these  persons  were  not  to  enhat  boTm 
fide,  in  the  honest  niihtia  of  Massachusetts,  but  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  they  should  he  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
serve  during  the  existing  war  with  Mexico.  I  do  not 
complain  that  the  Governor  or  the  Adjutant-General 
lent  himself  officially  or  personally  to  this  purpose, 
though  I  have  my  regrets  on  this  score ;  but  I  do  com- 
plain that  iM  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  prostituted  to 
this  purpose. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  Prigg  v.  Pmnsglvania  (16  Peters, 
539),  that  State  officers  are  not  obliged  to  enforce  United 
States  laws.  The  Nation  must  execute  its  laws  by  its 
own  officers.  Under  the  lead  of  this  decision,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  making  it  penal 
for  State  officers  to  arrest  or  detain  in  public  buildin<rs 
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any  person  for  the  reason  that  lie  is  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
slave  (Act  of  1843,  Chap.  69),  although  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  1793  contemplates  the  action  of  State  officers. 
By  this  legislation  Massachusetts  has  clearly  shown  her 
determination  to  take  advantage  of  the  principle  in 
Prig's  case.  The  Goveraor  and  the  Adjutant-General, 
not  heeding  the  spirit  of  our  Commonwealth,  made 
themselves  recruMing  officers  of  tlie  United  States,  as 
much  as  if  they  hod  enlisted  sailors  for  the  ship-of-war 
Ohio,  now  lying  in  our  harbor. 

How  much  soever  this  may  be  deplored,  it  forms  no 
ground  for  any  legal  questioning  of  their  acts.  What 
they  did,  under  the  directions  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  as 
agents  of  the  United  States,  would  be  legal,  provided  it 
was  not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Stale.  But  al- 
though they  m^ht  volunteer  as  agents  of  the  United 
States  in  raising  ti'oops  for  the  Mexican  War,  acting 
under  the  law  of  Congress,  they  cannot  employ  ilie  State 
laws  for  this  purpose.  They  cannot  be  justified  in  di- 
vcitmg  the  lawi  of  the  State  to  purposes  not  originally 
contemplated  by  these  laws,  and  incoiisistent  with  their 
vhole  design,  atid  eharaetc}  Such  was  the  employ- 
ment of  the  militia  laws  of  Massachusetts.  These  laws 
have  been  made  by  the  Executive  the  instruments,  the 
"  decoy-ducks,"  to  get  tc^ether  the  Falstaff  regiment 
whose  existence  is  now  drawn  in  question.  The  whole 
proceedii^  is  a  fraud  on  those  laws. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Court,  as  conservators  of  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  bound  to  see  that  they 
receive  no  detriment,  to  guard  them  from  such  a  per- 
version from  their  true  and  original  purpose.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  aunuUing  the  proceedings  that  have 
taken  place  under  them. 
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Such  are  the  objectiona  to  the  legal  character  of  the 
Maaaachusetts  Eegiment.  If  either  of  these  ahould  pre- 
vail, then  the  whole  regiment  ia  virtually  disaolved. 
It  hecomes  a  mere  name.  Stat  -nominis  wmlm.  Or  it 
is  left  a  mere  voluntary  asaoeiatiou,  without  that  quick- 
ening piineiple  which  is  lieceaaary  to  a  military  oigan- 
ization  under  the  Conatitution  and  lawa  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  lite  the  monster  Frankenstein,  the  crea- 
tion of  audacious  hmnan  hands,  endowed  with  a  human 
form,  but  wanting  a  soul. 

Fifthly.  But  suppose  the  Court  should  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  nuUity  of  these  proceedings,  and  should 
recognize  the  legal  existence  of  the  regiment,  it  then 
becomes  important  to  determine  whether  tliere  are  any 
special  circumstances  in  the  case  of  the  petitioner  which 
will  justify  his  disehaige.  The  party  that  I  represent 
is  a  minor,  and  as  such  entitled  to  his  dischai^e.  The 
question  on  this  point  I  have  reserved  to  the  last,  be- 
cause I  wished  to  consider  it  after  the  inquiry  whether 
the  regiment  was  a  part  of  the  "  ai-my  "  or  the  "  militia," 
in  order  to  disembarrass  it  of  considerations  that  might 
arise  from  the  circumstance  that  the  militia  laws  em- 
brace minors.  I  assume  now  that  tlie  regiment,  if  it 
have  any  legal  existence,  is  a  part  of  the  "army." 

The  jurispiTidence  of  all  countries  wisely  provides  a 
certain  period  of  majority,  at  which  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  make  contracts.  Tliis  by  the  Com- 
mon Law  is  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Now  enlistment  in  the  army  of  the  United  States 
ia  a  contract.  The  parties  are  volunteers,  and  the  term 
implies  contract.  And  the  question  ai-ises,  whether  this 
contract  is  governed  by  the  Common  Law,  so  as  to  be 
voidable  when  made  by  a  minor.     Is  the  circumstance 
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that  tlie  coutraet  is  made  with  tbe  Gtovemment  any 
ground  of  exception  ?  If  an  infant  were  to  contract 
with  the  Government  to  sell  a  piece  of  land,  he  would 
not  he  hound  hy  it  any  more  than  if  the  contract  were 
with  a  private  person.  Is  the  circumatance  that  the 
contract  is  miUtarij  any  ground  of  exception  ?  If  an 
infant  were  to  contract  to  furnish  military  supplies  to 
Government,  he  could  not  be  held  more  than  by  any 
private  individual 

The  rule  of  the  Common  Law  as  to  the  incapacity  of 
infanta  is  specific.  An  exception  to  it  mnet  be  estab- 
lished hy  express  legislation, — as,  in  the  ease  of  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  will,  to  marry,  or  to  serve  in  the  mdi- 
tia.  Congress  has  recc^iaed  this  principle  by  expressly 
declaring,  on  several  occasions,  that  persons  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  may  he  enlisted.  The 
ailment  from  this  is  dear,  that  without  sj^ress  pro- 
vision such  enHstments  would  not  he  binding.  The  Acts 
of  January  11,  1812  (Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  II.  p.  671), 
and  December  10, 1814  (Ibid.,  Vol.  III.  p.  146),  contain 
such  provisions.  And  we  are  able  from  contemporary 
history  to  ascertain  what  was  the  wnderstiinding  con- 
cerning them.  I  refer  particularly,  to  Niles's  Eegister, 
Vol.  III.  p.  207,  and  the  discussion  there  on  the  first 
of  these  Acts ;  also  to  Vol.  VII.  p.  308,  where  will  be 
found  an  important  document  making  this  legislation 
of  Congress  a  special  subject  of  complaint. 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  the  United  States  have  no 
Common  Law,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  governed  by  the 
rules  of  majority  therein  established.  Although  it  may 
be  decided  that  the  United  States  have  no  Common  Law 
as  a  source  of  jurisdiction,  yet  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  they  have  a  Common  law  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
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aary  in  deterniimng  the  significatioi]  of  words  aiid  the 
capacity  of  persons.  Idiots  and  femes-coverta  would 
not  be  held  as  volunteers  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States ;  but  their  capacity  ig  determined  by  the  Com- 
mon Law,  and  not  by  any  special  legislation. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  contract  of  enlistment 
in  this  regiment  may  be  avoided  by  a  minor. 

It  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  discharge  the 
petitioner  without  passing  upon  aU  the  grave  cLuestions 
which  I  have  now  presented.  But  I  confidently  sub- 
mit, that,  if  these  proceedings  are  imconstitutional  and 
iUegal,  as  I  have  urged,  if  the  regiment  is  a  nullity, 
as  I  believe,  the  truth  should  be  declai'ed.  The  regi- 
ment is  soon  to  embark  for  fore^  war,  when  its  mem- 
bers will  be  beyond  the  kindly  protection  of  this  Court. 
It  will  be  for  the  Court  to  determine  whether  it  may 
not,  by  a  juat  judgment,  vindicate  the  injiu^d  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  and  discharge  many  fellow-citizens  from 
obhgations  imposed  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  land. 
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WITHDRAWAL  OF  AMERICAN  TROOPS 
FROM  MEXICO. 

SPEEOn   AT    A   PUBLIO    MeETINO  IN   FaNEUIL   HaLL,    BoSTO«, 

Feukuary  4,  1847. 


Hon,  Snmuel  Greele  presided  at  this  meeting.  The  otlier  Bpeakera, 
besides  Mf.  Sninner,  were  Rev.  James  Freemnu  Clarke,  Hon.  John 
M-  WilliBms,  Rev.  Tlieodore  Parker,  Eliaur  Wiight,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Charniiig.  There  was  interruption  at  times  from  lawless  persons  try- 
ing to  drown  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  One  of  the  papers  remarks,  that 
"  a  number  of  the  volnnieers  were  among  the  most  active," 

Mr.  Chairmah  anb  Fellow-Citizens, — 

IN  the  winter  of  1775,  five  years  after  what  was  called 
the  "  massacre  "  in  King  Street,  now  State  Streetj  a 
few  months  only  hefore  the  Battles  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  Boston  was  occupied  by  a  British  army  un- 
der General  Gage,  —  as  Mexican  Monterey,  a  town  not 
far  from  the  size  of  Boston  in  those  days,  is  now  occu- 
pied by  American  troops  under  General  Taylor.  The 
people  of  Boston  felt  keenly  all  the  grievance  of  this 
garrison,  holding  the  control  of  Massachusetts  Bay  with 
iron  hand.  "With  earnest  voice  they  called  for  its  with- 
drawal, as  the  beginning  of  reconciliation  and  peace. 
Their  remonstrances  found  unexpected  echo  in  the  Hoi^e 
of  Lords,  when  Lord  Chatham,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
brought  forward  his  memorable  motion  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  Boston.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
dear  to  Bostonians  for  his  own  services,  and  for  the  ser- 
vices of  his  descendants  in  two  generations,  was  present 
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on  this  occasion,  and  has  preserved  an  interesting  and 
autlientic  sketch  of  Lord  Chatham's  speech.  From  his 
report  I  take  the  following  important  words. 

"There  ought  to  be  no  delay  in  entering  upon  thia  matter. 
We  ought  to  proceed  to  it  immediately.  We  ought  to  seize  the 
first  moment  to  open  the  door  of  reconciliation.  The  Ameri- 
cana will  never  be  m  a  temper  or  state  to  be  reconciled,  — 
they  ought  not  to  be,  ^  till  the  troops  are  withdrawn.  The 
troops  are  a  perpetual  irritation  to  these  people ;  they  are  a  bar 
to  all  confidence  and  all  cordial  reconcilement,  1,  therefore, 
my  Lords,  move,  'That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
His  Majesty,  most  humbly  to  advise  and  beseech  His  Majesty, 
that,  in  order  to  open  the  way  towards  an  happy  settlement 
of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  America,  by  beginning  to  allay 
ferments  and  soften  animosities  there,  and  above  all  for  pre- 
venting m  the  mean  time  any  sudden  and  fatal  catastrophe 
at  Boston,  now  suffering  under  the  daily  irritation  of  an  army 
before  their  eyes,  posted  in  their  town,  it  may  graciously 
please  His  Miyesty  that,  immediate  orders  may  he  despatched 
to  General  Gage  for  removing  Bis  Majesty's  forces  from  the 
town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigor  of  the  season,  and  other 
ch-oumstances  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  accommodation 
of  the  said  troops,  may  render  the  same  practicable.'  " ' 

It  is  to  promote  a  similar  measure  of  justice  and  recon- 
ciliation that  we  are  now  assembled.  Adopting  the  lan- 
guage of  Chatham,  we  ask  the  cessation  of  this  unjust  war, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  from  Mex- 
ico, "as  soon  as  the  rigor  of  the  season,  and  other  circum- 
stances indispensable  to  the  safety  and  accommodation 
of  the  said  troops,  may  render  the  same  practicable." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  movement  will  extend  throughout 
the  country,  hut  it  is  proper  that  it  should  begin  here. 
Boston  herself  in  former  tunes  sulTered.     The  war-horse 

1  Life  of  JoBiah  Qainoy,  Jr.,  p.  320. 
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■was  stalled  in  one  of  her  most  veneralile  chnrclies.  Her 
streets  echoed  to  the  tread  of  hostile  troops.  Her  inhabi- 
tants were  waked  by  the  morning  drum-beat  of  oppressors. 
On  their  own  narrow  peninsula  they  have  seen  the  smoke 
.of  an  enemy's  camp.  Though  these  things  are  beyond  the 
memory  of  any  in  this  miiltitude,  yet  faithful  History 
has  entered  them  on  her  record,  so  that  they  can  never 
be  foi^otten.  It  is  proper,  then,  that  Boston,  mindful  of 
the  past  and  of  her  own  trials,  mindful  of  her  own  plead- 
ings for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  as  the  be- 
gimiii^  of  reconciliation,  should  now  come  forward  and 
ask  for  others  what  she  once  so  earnestly  asked  for  herself. 
It  is  proper  that  Boston  should  confess  her  obligations  to 
tlie  generous  eloquence  of  Chatham,  by  vindicating  his 
ailments  of  policy,  humanity,  and  justice,  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  citizens  of  a  sister  Republic.  Franklin, 
in  dispensing  a  charity,  said  to  the  receiver,  "  When  you 
are  able,  return  this, —  not  to  me,  but  to  some  one  in 
need,  like 'yourself  now."  In  the  same  spirit,  Boston 
should  now  repay  bet  debt  by  insisting  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  troops  from  Mexico. 

Other  considemtions  call  upon  her  to  take  the  lead. 
-Boston  has  always  led  the  generous  actions  of  our  his- 
tory. Boston  led  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  Here  com- 
menced that  discussion,  pregnant  with  independence, 
which,  at  0rst  occupyii^  a  few  warm,  but  true  spirits  only, 
finally  absorbed  all  the  best  energies  of  the  continent,  the 
eloquence  of  Adams,  the  patriotism  of  Jefferson,  the 
wisdom  of  Washington.  Boston  is  the  home  of  noble 
cliaritiea,  the  nurse  of  true  learning,  the  city  of  churches. 
By  all  these  tokens  she  stands  conspicuous ;  and  other 
.parts  of  the  country  are  not  unwiUing  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. Athens  was  called  "  the  eye  of  Greece."    Boston 
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may  be  called  "  the  eye  of  America  "  ;  and  the  influence 
which  she  exerts  proceeds  not  from  size,  —  for  there  are 
other  cities  larger  far, — but  from  moral  and  intellectual 
character.  It  is  only  just,  then,  that  a  town  foremost 
in  the  stru^les  of  the  Kevolution,  foremost  in  all  the 
humane  and  enlightened  labors  of  our  country,  should 
take  the  lead  now. 

The  war  in  which  the  United  States  are  engaged  has 
beeu  from  this  platform  pronounced  unconstitutional. 
Such  was  the  judgment  of  Mm  who  has  earned  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Cmstitution.     Would  that,  instead 

■  of  innocuous  threat  to  impeach  its  alleged  author,  he 
■had  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  another  time,  when,  brand- 
ing an  appropriation  as  tmconstitutional,  he  boldly  said 
he  would  not  vote  for  it,  if  the  enemy  were  thunder- 
ing at  the  gates  of  the  Capitol  I 

Assuming  that  the  war  commenced  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  we  have  ample  reason  for  ita  arrest  on  this 
account  alone.  Of  course  the  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn to  where  they  were,  when,  in  defiance  of  the 

■  Constitution,  they  moved  upon  disputed  temtory. 

But  the  war  is  not  only  unconstitutional,  it  is  unjust, 
and  it  is  vile  in  object  and  character.  It  had  its  origin 
in  a  weU-known  series  of  measures  to  extend  and  per- 

■  petuate  Slavery.  It  is  a  war  which  must  ever  be  odious 
in  history,  beyond  the  outrages  of  brutality  which  dis- 
grace other  nations  and  times.  It  is  a  slave-driving 
war.  In  principle  it  is  only  a  little  above  those  miser- 
able conflicts  between  barbarian  chiefs  of  Central  Africa 
to  obtain  slavea  for  the  inhuman  markets  of  Brazil 
Such  a  war  must  be  accursed  in  the  sight  of  God.  Why 
is  it  not  accursed  in  the  sight  of  man  ? 

.    We  are  told  that  the  coimtiy  is  engaged  in  the  war. 
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and  therefore  ib  mtist  be  maintained,  or,  as  it  ia  some- 
times expressed,  vigorously  prosecuted.  In  otlier  ■words, 
the  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  outrage  upon 
justice  sint  out  of  a^ht,  and  we  are  urged  to  these  same 
acts  again.  By  what  necromancy  do  these  pass  from 
wrong  to  right  ?  In  what  book  of  morals  is  it  written, 
that  what  is  bad  before  it  is  undertaken  becomes  righteous 
merely  &om  the  circumstance  that  it  is  commenced  1 
Who  on  earth  is  authorized  to  transmute  ^?rong  into 
right  ?  Wlioso  admits  the  unconstitutionahlgr  and  injus- 
tice of  the  war,  and  yet  sanctions  its  prosecution,  must 
approve  the  Heaven-defying  sentiment,  "  Our  country, 
right  or  wrong."  Can  this  be  the  sentiment  of  Boston  ? 
If  so,  in  vain  are  her  children  nurtured  in  the  churches 
of  the  Pilgrims,  in  vain  fed  from  the  eoninion  table  of 
knowledge  bountifully  supplied  by  our  common  schools. 
Who  would  profess  allegiance  to  wrong  ?  Who  would 
deny  allegiance  to  right  ?  Eight  is  one  of  the  attributes 
of  God,  or  rather  it  is  part  of  his  Divinity,  immortal  as 
himself.  The  mortal  cannot  be  higher  than  the  immortal- 
Had  this  sentiment  been  received  by  our  English  de- 
fenders in  the  war  of  the  Kevolution,  no  fiery  tongue  of 
Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  or  Camden  would  liave  been  heard 
in  our  behalf.  Their  great  testimony  would  have  failed- 
All  would  have  been  silenced,  while  crying  that  the  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong,  must  be  carried  through  the  war. 

Here  is  a  gi-oss  confusion  of  opposite  duties  in  cases  of 
defence  and  of  offence.  When  a  country  is  invaded,  its  soil 
pressed  by  hostile  footsteps,  its  churches  c 
inhabitants  despoiled  of  homes,  its  national  life  a 
then  the  indignant  spirit  of  a  ft-ee  people  rises  to  repel 
the  a^ressor.  Such  an  occasion  challenges  all  the  ener- 
gies of  self-defence.     It  has  about  it  all  that  dismal  glory 
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which  can  be  earned  in  scenes  of  human  strife.  But  if  it 
be  right  to  persevere  in  defence,  it  mtist  be  wrong  to  per- 
severe in  offence.  If  the  Mexicans  are  r^ht  in  defending 
their  homes,  we  certainly  are  wrong  in  invading  them. 

The  present  war  is  offenswe  in  essence.  As  such  it 
loses  all  shadow  of  title  to  support.  The  acts  of  cour- 
age and  hardihood  which  in  a  just  cause  might  excite 
regard,  when  performed  in  an  unrighteous  cause,  have 
no  cLuality  that  can  commend  them  to  virtuous  sympa- 
thy. The  victories  of  aggression  and  injustice  are  a 
grief  and  shame.  Blood  wrongfully  shed  cries  from 
the  ground  drenched  with  the  fraternal  tide. 

The  enormous  expenditures  lavished  upon  this  war, 
now  extending  to  lifty  millions  of  dollars,  —  we  have 
been  told  recently  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  they 
were  near  one  hundred  millions,  —  are  another  reason 
for  its  cessation.  The  soul  sickens  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  incalculable  sum  diverted  from  purposes 
of  usefulness  and  beneficence,  from  railroads,  colleges, 
hospitals,  schools,  and  churches,  under  whose  genial  in- 
s  the  coimtry  would  blossom  as  a  rose,  and  des- 
1  to  the  wicked  purposes  of  unjust  war.  In  any 
r^hteous  self-defence  even  these  expenditures  would 
be  readily  incurred.  The  saying  of  an  early  father 
of  the  Eepubhc,  which  roused  its  enthusiasm  to  un- 
wonted pitch,  was,  "  Millions  for  Defence,  not  a  cent 
for  Tribute."  Another  sentiment  more  pertinent  to  our 
times  would  be,  "  Wot  a  cent  for  Offence." 

And  why  is  this  war  to  be  maintained  ?  According 
to  the  jargon  of  the  day,  "  to  conquer  a  peace."  But  if 
we  ask  for  peace  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  we  must  begin  by 
doing  justice  to  Mexico.  We  are  the  a^ressors.  We 
are  now  in  the  wrong.     We  must  do  all  in  our  power 
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to  set  oursolvea  right.  This  surely  is  not  hy  brutal 
effort  to  conquer  Mexico.  Our  military  force  is  ao  far 
greater  than  hers,  that  even  conquest  must  be  "without 
the  -wretched  glory  which  men  covet,  while  honor  is 
impossible  from  successful  adherence  to  original  acts  of 
wrong.  "To  conquer  a  peace"  may  have  a  sensible 
s^nification,  when  a  nation  is  acting  in  sdf-defence ; 
hut  it  is  base,  unjust,  and  atrocious,  when  the  war  is  of 
ofmce.  Peace  in  such  a  war,  if  founded  on  conquest, 
must  be  the  triumph  of  injustice,  the  consummation  of 
■wrong.  It  is  unlike  that  tme  peace  won  by  justice  or 
forbearance.  It  cannot  be  sanctioned  by  the  God  of 
Chi-istians.  To  the  better  divinities  of  heathenism  it 
would  be  offensive.  It  is  of  such  a  peace  that  the  Eoman 
historian,  whose  pen  is  as  keen  as  a  sword's  sharp  point, 
says,  "Au/erre,  tnicidare,  ra;p^e,  fedsis  nomiTf^tis,  Im- 
PEETUM ;  atqzK,  itbi  solitudimm  facmnt,  Pacem  appel- 
lant " :  With  lying  names,  they  call  spoliation,  murder, 
and  rapine,  Empire;  and  when  they  have  produced  the 
desolation  of  solitude,  they  call  it  Peace} 

The  present  eoiu^e  of  our  country,  I  have  said,  is  op- 
posed to  those  principles  which  govern  men  in  private 
life.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  conspicuous  advocates  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  war  would  hesitate,  if  fo\ind  wrong  in 
any  private  ti-ansaction,  to  retreat  at  onca  With  proper 
apology  they  would  repair  their  error,  while  they  recoiled 
from  the  very  suspicion  of  perseverance.  Such  should 
be  the  conduct  of  the  Nation ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  too 
often,  that  the  general  rules  of  morals  are  the  same  for 
individuals  and  states  "A  commonwealth,"  says  Milton, 
"  ought  to  be  but  as  one  huge  Cluistian  personage,  one 
mighty  growth  and  "(tatuie  of  an  honest  man,  as  big  and 
1  Tfloitiia,  Agrioola,  o.  30. 
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compact  in  virtue  as  in  body.  For  look  what  the  grounds 
and  oauaea  are  of  single  happiness  to  one  man,  the  same  ye 
shall  iind  them  to  a  whole  state ;  by  consequence,  there- 
fore, that  which  is  good  and  agreeable  to  the  state  wiU 
appear  soonest  to  be  so  by  being  good  and  agi-eeable  to 
the  true  welfare  of  every  Christian,  and  tliat  which  can  be 
justly  proved  hurtful  and  offensive  to  every  ti-ue  Clu'is- 
tiau  will  be  evinced  to  be  alike  hurtful  to  the  state."  ^ 

I  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Milton,  and  ask.  Is  not  per- 
severance in  wrong-doing  hurtful  and  offensive  to  eveiy 
■Christian  ?  Is  not  perseverance  in  wrong-doing  huilful 
and  offensive  to  every  Christian  aommonwealth  ?  And. 
is  it  not  doubly  so,  when  the  opposite  party  is  weak 
and  the  offender  strong  ? 

There  ai-e  other  considerations,  arising  from  our  fel- 
lowship with  Mexico,  which  plead  for  her.  She  is  our 
neighbor  and  sister  republic,  who  caught  her  first  im- 
pulse to  independence  from  our  example,  rejecting  the  en- 
signs of  royalty  to  follow  simpler,  purer  forms.  She  has 
erred  often,  and  suffered  much,  under  the  rule  of  selfish 
and  bad  men.  But  she  is  our  neighbor  and  sister  still,  en- 
titled to  the  rights  of  neighborhood  and  sisterhood.  Many 
of  her  citizens  are  well  known  in  our  eountiy,  where  they 
established  relations  of  respect  and  amity.  One  of  them. 
General  Almonte,  her  recent  minister  at  Washington,  was 
a  favored  guest  in  the  social  circles  of  the  capital.  He 
is  personally  known  to  many  who  voted  the  supplies  for 
this  cmel  war  upon  his  country.  The  representative  from 
Boston  refers  to  him  in  terms  of  personal  regai'd.  Ad- 
dressing any  of  these  iriends,  how  justly  might  this  Mex- 
ican adopt  the  words  of  Franklin,  in  his  remarkable  letter 
to  Mr.  Straban,  of  the  British  Parliament ! 

>  Of  Befbrmation  in  England,  Book  II.  r  Prose  Works,  VoL  L  p.  39. 
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"PHIUllBi,PHIA,  g  July,  1T7B. 

"  Mr.  Strahan,  —  You  aro  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
one  of  that  majority  which  doomed  my  country  to  destnic- 
tion.  You  have  begun  to  bum  our  towns  and  mui-der  our 
people.  Look  upon  yoar  hands :  they  are  stained  wit/i.  the 
blood  of  your  rekUimis  I  You  and  I  were  long  friends  :  you 
are  now  my  enemy,  and  I  am  yours, 

"  B.  Franklin."  ^ 

The  stru^le  in  Mexico  against  tlie  United  Sbatea,  and 
that  of  our  fathers  j^ainst  England,  have  their  points  of 
resemblance.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  aggi'essive 
character  of  the  proceedings,  in  the  hope  of  crushing  a 
■weaker  people.  But  the  parallel  fails  as  yet  in  an  im- 
portant pariicular.  The  injustice  of  England  roused  her 
most  distinguished  sons,  in  her  own  Parliament,  to  call 
for  the  cessation  of  the  war.  It  inspired  the  eloquence 
of  Chatham  to  those  strains  of  undying  fame.  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  tliere  is  a  favorite  son  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  whom  has  been  accorded  powers  unsurpassed 
by  those  of  any  English  orator.  He  has  now  before  him 
the  cause  of  Chatham.  His  country  is  engaged  in  un- 
righteous war.  Join  now  in  asking  him  to  raise  his  elo- 
quent voice  in  behalf  of  justice,  and  of  peace  founded 
on  justice ;  and  may  the  spirit  of  Chatham  descend  upon 
him! 

Let  us  caU  upon  the  whole  country  to  rally  in  this 
cause.  And  may  a  voice  go  forth  from  Faneuil  HaU  to- 
night, awakening  fresh  echoes  throughout  the  valleys  of 
New  England, — swelling  as  it  proceeds,  and  gathering 
new  reverberations  in  its  ample  volume, — traversing  the 
whole  land,  and  still  receiving  other  voices,  tiU  it  reaches 
our  rulers  at  Washington,  and,  in  tones  of  thunder,  de- 
mands the  cessation  of  this  unjust  war  I 

1  Works,  ed.  Sparks,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  155. 
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[B  Boston  Meroantilb  Libkary  Association, 
Eebbuaey  17,  1847. 


)  inaivKHifOa  In  the  United  States  who  hold  more  of  their  fel- 
s  in  slavery  thmi  eitlier  of  the  Barbary  Powers.  —  Humehbbvs, 
CufetJM^Iwj  Dlicawae  before  the  (Sndmttti  of  QmsecltiDU,  p.  34. 
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This  was  another  attempt  to  expose  Slavery  before  n  promiEcaotis  audi- 
ence at  a  tinia  ivhau  the  subject  was  too  deliente  to  bo  treated  directly. 
Mr.  Sumner  commeucsd  in  the  course  at  Bogton,  and  aiterwiinia  gave  the 
»nbabmce  of  his  Lecture  before  miuiy  of  tlie  Lyceums  of  Maeeiichaeett& 
I'l'ofesBedly  lilstorleid  in  character,  and  carefidiy  avoiding  any  diacuEBion  of 
slavery  in  our  country,  it  escaped  "censure,"  althougli  jealous  defendara 
of  compromise  wore  disturbed.  Others  were  pleased  to  find  theh' Bentimeiita 
again&t  slavery  rapi^esentod  in  tlie  lecture-room. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  that,  under  the  guise  of  coiidemnhig  the  slavery  of 
whib^,  he  condemned  the  slavery  of  blacks.  While  showing  how  the  first 
eame  to  prevail,  he  naturally  exposed  the  origin  of  all  slavery;  nor  does  he 
for  a  mnnient  lose  sight  of  slaveiy  among  ua,  which  is  constantly  present 
nndei-  an  aliaa.  The  outrage  is  axhibited  not  only  in  ita  original  wrong  and 
oppression,  hut  in  the  constant  aiiljrta  against  it  by  all  eivQized  natioua, 
sometimes  hy  niuscin,  sometimes  by  war,  euding  at  last  in  bloody  over- 
throw. Conspiracies  and  escapes  are  described.  At  that  time  there  was 
intense  interest  in  fli^tive  slaves,  which  was  gratified  by  the  stories  here 
intradnced,  showing  how  human  sympathies  attend  all  seeking  freedom. 
Elsewhere,  as  well  as  hei'e,  the  North  Star  had  been  a  gnide.  It  was  coinraou 
to  doubt  the  hardships  of  slavery  in  our  eonntiy  j  but  there  were  persona 
who  doubted  Uie  hardships  of  slavery  in  the  Barbary  States.  Nothing  more 
c-mimon  among  compromisers  than  to  aay  that  our  slaves  did  not  desire  free- 
dom, and  that  they  were  better  off  tlion  free  negroesj  but  there  were  per- 
flons,  pi-ofessing  to  know  the  condition  of  the  Barbary  States,  who  insisted 
that  there  were  white  slaves  who  left  with  regret,  and  that  they  were  better 
offttian  free  Christians  there.  Thusateaoh  point  is  this  historical  lecture 
an  argument  against  Slavery,  and  an  answer  to  ila  defenders. 
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LECTURE. 


TTISTOEY  is  sometimes  called  a  gallery,  where  are 
XA  exhibited  scenes,  events,  and  characters  of  tlie 
Past.  It  may  also  be  called  the  world's  great  charnel- 
house,  where  are  gathered  coffins,  dead  men's  bones,  and 
aU  the  micleanness  of  years  that  have  fled.  Thus  is  it 
both  an  example  and  a  warning  to  mankind.  Walking 
among  its  pictures,  radiant  with  the  inspiration  of  virtue 
and  of  freedom,  we  thrill  with  new  impulse  to  beneiicent 
exertion.  Groping  amidst  unsightly  shapes  without  an 
epitaph,  we  may  at  least  derive  fresh  aversion  to  all  their 
living  representatives. 

In  this  mighty  galleiy,  amidst  angehc  light,  are  the 
benefactors  of  mankind, -^  poets  who  have  sung  the 
praise  of  virtue,  historians  who  have  recorded  its  achieve- 
ments, and  the  good  of  all  time,  who,  by  word  or  deed, 
have  striven  for  tlie  welfare  of  others.  Here  are  those 
scenes  where  the  godlike  in  man  is  made  manifest  in 
trial  and  danger.  Here  also  are  those  grand  pictures 
exhibiting  the  establishment  of  iree  institutions :  the 
s^ng  of  Magna  Charfa,  with  its  priceless  privileges,  by 
a  reluctant  monarch ;  and  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  announcing  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man,  by  the  fathers  of  our  Eepublic. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  ignominious   confusion,  far 
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down  in  this  dark,  dreary  charnel-house,  is  tumbled  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  tyrants,  the  persecutors,  the 
selfish  men,  under  whom  mankind  have  groaned.  Here 
also,  in  festering,  loathsome  decay,  are  monstrous  instv- 
tutiom  or  customs,  which  the  earth,  weary  of  their  in- 
famy and  wrong,  has  refused  to  sustain,  ^  the  Helotism 
of  Sparta,  the  Serfdom  of  Christian  Europe,  the  Ordeal 
by  Battle,  and  Algerine  Slavery. 

From  this  charnel-house  let  me  draw  forth  one  of 
these.  It  may  not  be  without  profit  to  dwell  on  the 
.  origin,  history,  and  character  of  a  custom,  which,  after 
heing  for  a  long  time  a  by-word  and  a  hissing  among 
the  nations,  is  at  last  driven  from  the  world.  The  easy, 
instinctive,  positive  reprobation  which  it  will  receive 
from  all  must  necessarily  direct  our  judgment  of  other 
institutions,  yet  tolerated  in  defiance  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. I  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of  White 
Slavery  in  Algiers,  or,  perhaps  it  may  be  more  appro- 
priately called.  White  Slavery  w  the  Barhary  States.  As 
A%iers  was  its  chief  seat,  it  seems  to  have  accLuired 
a  current  name  from  that  place.  Nevertheless  I  shall 
proceed  to  speak  of  White  Slavery,  or  the  Slavery  of 
Christians,  throughout  the  Barbary  States. 

This  subject  may  fail  in  interest,  but  not  in  novelty. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  previous  attempt  to  combine  its 
scattered  materials. 

TERRITORY  OF  THE  BARBABT  STATES. 

The  teiTitory  now  known  as  the  Barbary  States  is 
memorable  in  history.  Classical  inscriptions,  broken 
arches,  and  ancient  tombs  —  the  memorials  of  various 
ages  —  still  bear  intere,sting  witness  to  the  revolutions 
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it  has  undeigone.*  Early  Greek  legend  made  it  the 
home  of  terror  and  of  happiness.  Here  was  the  re- 
treat of  the  Goi^on,  with  snaky  tresses,  turning  all  she 
looked  upon  into  stone ;  and  here  also  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  with  apples  of  gold.  It  was  the  scene 
of  adventure  and  mythology.  Here  Herciiles  wrestled 
with  Anteeus,  and  Atlas  sustained,  with  weary  shoulders, 
the  overarching  sky.  At  an  early  day  Phcenician  fugi- 
tives transported  the  spirit  of  commerce  to  its  coasts ; 
and  Carthage,  which  these  wanderers  planted,  became 
mistress  of  the  seas,  explorer  of  distant  regions,  rival 
and  victim  of  Home.  Here  for  a  while  the  enei^  and 
subtlety  of  Jugurtha  baffled  the  Eoman  power,  till 
at  last  the  whole  region,  from  Eg3^t  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  underwent  the  process  of  "annexation"  to 
the  cormorant  republic  of  ancient  times.  A  thriving 
population  and  fertile  soil  rendered  it  an  immense 
granary.  It  was  Med  with  ancient  cities,  one  of  which 
was  the  refuge  and  the  grave  of  Cato,  fleeing  from  the 
usurpations  of  Ctesar.  At  a  later  day  Christianity  wjis 
here  preached  by  saintly  bishops.  The  torrent  of  the 
Vandals,  first  wasting  Italy,  passed  this  way  ;  and  the 
arms  of  Behsarius  here  obtained  their  most  signal 
triumphs.  The  Saracens,  with  the  Koran  and  the 
sword,  declared  ministers  of  conversion,  next  broke  from 
Arabia,  aa  messengers  of  a  new  religion,  and,  pouring 
along  these  shores,  diffused  the  faith  and  doctrines  of 
Mohammed.  Their  empire  was  not  confined  even  by 
these  expansive  limits,  but,  under  Musa,  entered  Spain, 
and   afterwards  at   Eoncesvalles,   in    "  dolorous   rout," 

1  The  clnssioa]  atudent  will  be  gratified  and  surprised  by  tlie  ramaina  of 
antlqmty  describad  by  Dr.  Shaw,  English  chaplain  at  Algiers  in  the  i-eigii 
of  George  tlie  First.  In  his  "  Trarels,  or  Observatims  relating  to  Several 
Parts  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant,"  jmblisbed  in  1T88. 
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overthrew  the  embattled  chivalry  of  the  Christian  world 
tinder  Charleiiiagne. 

The  Saracenic  power  did  not  long  retain  its  unity 
or  importance ;  and  as  we  discern  thia  territory  in  the 
dawn  of  modem  history,  when  the  countries  of  Europe 
are  appearing  in  their  new  nationalities,  we  recognize 
five  different  communities  or  states,  Morocco,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca,  the  last  of  little  moment 
and  often  included  in  Tripoli,  the  whole  constituting 
what  was  then,  and  ia  stiU,  called  the  Barhary  States. 
This  name  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  the  Berhere, 
or  Berebbers,  constituting  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
I  delight  to  follow  the  classic  authority  of  Gibbon,  who 
thinks  that  the  term,  firsf  applied  by  Greek  pride  to 
all  strangers,  and  finally  reserved  for  those  only  who 
were  savage  or  hostile,  jus%  settled,  as  a  local  de- 
nomination, along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.'  The 
Barbary  States,  then,  bear  their  past  character  in  their 
name. 

They  occupy  an  important  space  on  the  eai'th'a  sur- 
face :  on  the  north  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  fur- 
nishing such  opportunities  for  prompt  intercotii-se  with 
Southern  Europe  that  Cato  was  able  to  exhibit  in  the 
Eoman  Senate  figs  freshly  plucked  in  the  gai'dena  of 
Carthage ;  bounded  on  the  east  by  Egypt,  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  vast,  mys- 
terious, sandy,  flinty  waste  of  Salrnra,  separating  them 
from  Soudan  or  Negroland.  In  advantage  of  position 
they  surpass  every  other  part  of  Africa,  —  unless  we 
except  Egypt,  —  communicating  easily  with  the  Chris- 
tian nations,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  touching  the  very  hem 
and  border  of  civilization. 

1  Declina  and  Fall  of  tha  Koraan  Empire,  Chap,  LI.  Vol.  IX.  p.  IBE. 
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Climate  adds  attractions  to  this  region,  which  is  re- 
moved from  the  cold  of  the  north  and  the  burning  heat 
of  the  tropics,  while  it  is  enriched  with  oranges,  citrons, 
oHves,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  luxuriant  flowers.  Its 
position  and  diameter  invite  a  singular  and  suggestive 
comparison.  It  ia  placed  between  the  twenty-fifth  and 
thirty-seventh  degrees  of  north  latitude,  occupying  nearly 
the  same  parallels  with  the  Slave  States  of  our  Union. 
It  extends  over  nearly  the  same  number  of  degrees  of 
longitude  with  our  Slave  States,  which  seem  now,  alas  ! 
to  stretch  fram  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  itio  Grande. 
It  is  supposed  to  embrace  about  700,000  square  miles, 
which  cannot  be  far  from  the  space  comprehended  by 
what  may  be  called  the  Barbary  States  of  America} 
Nor  does  the  comparison  end  here.  Algiers,  for  a  long 
time  the  most  obnoxious  place  in  the  Barbary  States  of 
Africa,  the  chief  seat  of  Christian  slavery,  and  once 
branded  by  an  indignant  chronicler  as  "  the  wall  of  the 
barbarian  world,"  is  situated  near  the  parallel  of  36"  30' 
north  latitude,  being  the  line  of  what  is  termed  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  marking  the  "  wall "  of  Christian 
slavery  in  our  country,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Other  less  important  points  of  Kkeness  occur.  They 
are  each  washed,  to  the  same  extent,  by  ocean  and  sea, 
—  with  this  difference,  that  the  two  are  thus  exposed 
on  directly  opposite  coasts :  the  African  Barbary  being 
water-bounded  on  the  north  and  west,  and  our  Ameri- 
can Barbary  on  the  south  and  east  But  there  are  no 
two  spaces  on  the  globe,  of  equal  extent,  (and  geo- 
graphical testimony  will  verify  what  I  am  stating,) 
which  present  so  many  distinctive  features  of  resem- 

1  Jefiferson,  without  recogniaing  the  ganeml  pnrallel,  nJludas  to  Viigiiiia 
as  fnst  sinking  to  be  "the  Barbnry  of  tlie  Union."  —  Memoir,  Correspond- 
ence, etc.,  Bd.  T,  J,  Eondolph,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  883,  884. 
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blance,  whether  we  consider  the  parallels  of  latitude  on 
which  they  lie,  the  natiire  of  their  boundaries,  their  pro- 
ductions, their  climate,  or  the  "  peculiar  domestic  insti- 
tution "  which  has  sought  shelter  in  both. 

I  introduce  these  comparisons  that  I  may  bring  home 
to  your  muids,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  precise  position 
and  character  of  the  territory  which  was  tlie  seat  of  tlie 
evil  I  am  ahout  to  describe.  It  might  be  worthy  of 
inquiry,  why  Christian  slavery,  banished  at  last  from 
Europe,  banished  also  from  that  part  of  this  hemisphere 
wliich  corresponds  in  latitude  to  Europe,  should  have 
intrenched  itself  in  hoth  hemispheres  between  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude,  so  tliat  Vii^inia,  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Texas  should  he  the  American  complement 
to  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis.  Perhaps  com- 
mon peculiarities  of  climate,  breeding  lassitude,  indolence, 
and  selfishness,  may  account  for  that  insensibility  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity  which  have  characterized 
both  regions. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   WHITE   SLAVERY. 

The  revolting  custom  of  White  Slavery  in  tbe  Barbary 
States  was  for  many  years  the  shame  of  modern  civil- 
ization. The  nations  of  Europe  made  constant  efforts, 
continued  through  successive  centuries,  to  procure  ite 
abolition,  and  also  to  rescue  their  subjects  from  its  fear- 
ful doom.  These  may  be  traced  in  diversified  pages  of 
history,  and  in  authentic  memoirs.  Literature  affords 
illustrations  which  must  not  be  neglected.  At  one 
period,  the  French,  the  Italians,  and  the  Spaniards 
borrowed  the  plots  of  their  stories  from  this  source.^ 
1  Sismondi,  Lilaratnra  of  the  Sonth  of  Europe,  Chap.  XXIX.  Vol.  III.  p.  403. 
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The  adventures  of  Kobinson  Crasoe  make  our  child- 
hood familiar  with  one  of  its  forms.  Among  his  early 
trials  was  his  piratical  capture  by  a  rover  from  Sallee,  a 
port  of  Morocco  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  reduction 
to  davery.  "  At  tliis  sui-prising  change  of  ray  circum- 
stances," says  Crusoe,  "  from  a  merchant  to  a  miserable 
slave,  I  was  perfectly  overwhelmed ;  and  now  I  looked 
back  upon  my  father's  prophetic  discourse  to  me,  that  I 
should  he  miserable  and  have  none  to  relieve  me,  which 
I  thought  was  now  so  eifectually  broi^ht  to  pass  that  it 
could  not  be  worse."  And  Cervantes,  in  the  story  of  Don 
Quixote,  over  -which  so  many  generations  have  shaken 
with  laughter,  tuma  aside  from  its  genial  current  to  give 
the  narrative  of  a  Spanish  captive  who  had  escaped 
from  Algiers.  The  author  is  supposed  to  have  drawn 
from  his  own  experience ;  for  during  five  years  and  a 
half  he  endured  the  hon'ors  of  A^erine  slavery,  from 
which  he  was  finally  liberated  by  a  ransom  of  less  than 
seven  hundred  dollars.^  Tliis  inconsiderable  sum  of 
money  —  scarcely  the  price  of  an  ordinaiy  African  slave 
in  our  own  Southern  States  —  gave  to  freedom,  to  his 
coimtry,  and  to  mankind  tlie  author  of  Don  Quixote. 

In  Cervantes  freedom  gained  a  champion  whose  ef- 
forts entitle  him  to  grateful  mention  on  this  threshold 
of  our  inquiry.  Taught  in  the  school  of  slavery,  he 
knew  how  to  commiserate  the  slave.  The  unhappy 
condition  of  his  fellow-Christians  in  chains  was  ever 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of 
inciting  attempts  for  their  emancipation,  and  for  the 

1  The  esaot  amount  in  our  money  is  left  uncertain  both  by  Smollett  and 
Eosooe,  in  their  lives  of  Cervantes.  It  appears  that  it  was  five  hundred  gold 
crowns  of  Spain,  which,  according  to  hia  Spanish  biographer,  NaTarreta, 
is  equal  to  6,770  reais,  in  the  currency  of  tha  praaent  day.  (Vida  de  Cer- 
vaules,  p.  8TI ,'    The  real  ia  reckoned  at  ten  cents. 
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overthrow  of  the  "  peculiar  institution  "  —  pardon  the 
recurring  phrase !  —  under  which  they  groaned.  He 
became  in  Spain  what,  in  our  day  and  country,  is  some- 
times called  an  "  anti-slavery  agitator,"  —  not  by  pubUc 
meetings  and  addresses,  but,  accordir^  to  the  genius  of 
the  age,  mainly  through  the  theati'e.  Not  from  the 
platform,  but  from  the  stage,  did  this  liberated  slave 
spealc  to  the  world.  In  a  play  entitled  M  Trato  de 
Argel,  or  Life  in  Algiers  —  ■which,  though  not  composed 
according  to  rules  of  art,  found  much  favor,  probably 
from  its  subject  —  he  pictured,  shortly  after  his  return 
to  Spain,  the  manifold  humiliations,  pains,  and  torments 
of  slavery.  This  was  followed  by  two  other  plays  in 
the  same  spirit, — La  Gran  Sultana  Bofta  CathaU'na  de 
Oviedo,  and  Los  Ba^fUjs  de  Argel,  or.  The  Galleys  of  Al- 
giers. The  last  act  of  the  latter  closes  with  the  state- 
ment, calculated  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  an  audience, 
that  "  tliie  play  is  not  drawn  from  the  imagination,  but 
was  bom  far  from  the  regions  of  fiction,  in  the  very  heart 
of  truth."  More  could  not  be  said  of  a  tale  of  Slaveiy 
in  OUT  day.  N^ot  content  with  this  appeal  through  the 
theatre,  Cervantes,  with  constant  zeal,  takes  up  the  same 
theme  in  the  tale  of  "  The  Captive  "  which  he  introduces 
into  Don  Quixote,  and  also  in  that  of  El  Amante  Liberal, 
and  in  some  parts  of  La  Espa'hola  Inglesa.  All  these 
may  be  regarded  not  merely  as  literary  labors,  but  as 
charitable  efforts  in  behalf  of  human  freedom. 

This  same  cause  enhsted  a  contemporary  genius,  pro- 
lific beyond  precedent,  called  by  Cervantes  "  that  great 
prodigy  of  Nature,"  Lope  de  V^a,  who  freely  bor- 
rowed from  it  in  a  play  entitled  Los  Cautivos  de  Ar- 
gel. At  a  later  day,  Calderon,  sometimes  exalted  as 
the   Shakespeare  of  the  Spanish  stage,  in  one  of  his 
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most  remarkaHe  dmmas.  El  Principe  Gonstante,  cast 
a  poet's  glance  at  Christian  slavery  in  Morocco.  To 
these  works,  helonging  to  what  may  be  called  the 
literature  of  Anti-Slavery,  and  shedding  upon  our  aub- 
ject  a  gi'ateful  light,  must  he  added  a  curious  and 
learned  volume  on  the  Topography  and  History  of 
Algiers  {To^pograpMa  e  ffistoria  de  Argel),  by  Ha«do, 
a  Spanish  father  of  the  Gathohc  Church,  published  in 
1612,  and  containing  also  two  copious  Dialogues,  —  one 
on  Captivity  {de  la  Captividad),  and  the  other  on  the 
Martyrs  of  Algiers  (de  los  Martyres  de  Argel).  These 
Dialogues,  besides  embodying  authentic  sketches  of  suf- 
fering in  Algiers,  form  a  mine  of  classical  and  patristic 
learning  on  the  origin  and  character  of  slavery,  with 
aiguments  and  protestations  gainst  its  inic[uity,  which 
may  be  explored  with  profit  even  in  our  day.  In  view 
of  this  g^ntic  evil,  particularly  in  Algiers,  and  in  the 
hope  of  arousing  his  countrymen  to  the  generous  work 
of  emancipation,  the  good  father  ext-laims,  in  words 
which  must  thriU  the  soul  so  long  as  a  siogle  fetter 
binds  a  single  slave  :  "Where  is  charity  ?  AVhei'e  is  the 
love  of  God  ?  Where  is  the  zeal  for  his  glory  ?  "Where 
is  desire  for  his  service  ?  Where  is  human  pity,  and 
the  compassion  of  man  for  man  ?  Certainly,  to  redeem 
a  captive,  to  liberate  him  from  wi'etched  slavery,  is  the 
highest  work  of  charity,  of  all  that  can  be  done  in  this 
world."  ^  The  reports  of  the  good  fathere  who  visited 
this  laud  of  bondage  for  the  redemption  of  captives  tes- 
tify likewise.  One  of  these  thus  speaks  from  the  depths 
of  the  heart :  "  The  charity  of  Jesus  Christ  obliges  us  ; 
and  I  question  not  but  that  whosoever  had  seen  those 
miseries  I  have  been  a  witness  to,  and  the  deplorable 

I  Pp.  liO,  141. 
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condition  I  left  our  captives  in,  would  have  no  less 
ardent  a  desire  to  relieve  them." ' 

Not  long  after  the  bitter  experience  of  Cervantes,  an- 
other person,  of  another  country  and  language,  and  of  a 
higher  character,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  one  of  the  saintly- 
glories  of  France,  encountered  the  same  cruel  lot.  Hap- 
pily for  the  world,  he  escaped  from  slavery,  to  commence 
at  home  that  long  career  of  charity  —  nobler  than  any 
fame  of  literature  —  signalized  by  various  Christian  ef- 
forts against  duels,  for  peace,  for  the  poor,  and  in  every 
field  of  humanity,  by  which  he  is  enrolled  among  the 
great  names  of  Christendom.  Princes  and  orators  have 
lavished  panegyrics  upon  this  fugitive  slave;  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  homage  to  his  extraordinary  vir- 
tues, has  numbered  him  with  the  saints.  Nor  is  he 
the  only  illustrious  Frenchman  who  has  felt  the  yoke 
of  slaveiy.  .Arago,  astronomer  and  philosopher,  —  de- 
voted repubhcan  also,  —  while  on  tlie  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  eng^d  in  those  scientific  labors  which 
made  the  beginning  of  his  fame,  came  within  the  clutch 
of  Algerine  slave-dealers.  What  science  and  the  world 
gained  by  his  liberation  I  need  not  say. 

Thus  Science,  Literature,  Freedom,  Philanthropy,  the 
Catholic  Church,  each  and  all,  owe  a  debt  to  the  lib- 
erated Barbary  slave.  Let  them,  on  this  occasion,  as 
beneficent  heralds,  commend  the  story  of  his  ^vrongs, 
his  stra^les,  and  his  triumphs  I 

1  Buanot,  History  of  the  R«ignof  Mnley  Ismael:  Prefaoe, 
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I. 

ORIGIN  OF  SLAVERY. 

These  preliminary  xemarts  prepare  the  way  for 
the  subject  to  which  I  invite  attention.  Here  I  am 
naturally  led  to  touch  upon  the  origin  of  slavery,  and 
tlie  principles  which  lie  at  its  foundation,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  exhibit  the  efforts  for  its  abolition,  and  theic 
final  success  in  the  I 


The  word  Slave,  suggesting  now  so  much  of  human 
abasement,  has  an  origin  which  speaks  of  human  gran- 
deur. Its  parent  term,  Slava,  signifying  glory,  in  the 
Slavonian  dialect,  where  it  first  appeals,  was  proudly 
assumed  as  the  national  designation  of  races  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  European  continent,  who,  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  war,  were  aiterwards  degraded  from 
the  condition  of  conquerors  to  that  of  servitude.  The 
Slavonian  bondman,  retaining  his  national  name,  was 
known  as  Slave ;  and  this  term,  passing  from  a  race 
to  a  class,  was  afterwards  applied,  in  the  languages  of 
modem  Europe,  to  aU  in  his  unhappy  lot,  without  dis- 
tinction of  country  or  eolor.^  It  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  word  which  has  played  such  opposite 
parts  in  liistory,  —  beneath  the  garb  of  servitude  con- 
cealing its  early  robe  of  pride.  And  yet,  startling  as  it 
seems,  this  word  may  be  received  in  its^primitive  char- 
acter, by  those  among  us  who  consider  slavery  essen- 
tial to  democratic  institutions,  and  therefore  part  of  the 
true  glo'ry  of  the  country.  Lexicography,  going  1 
1  Gibbon,  Koman  Empire,  Cliap.  LV.  Vol.  X.  p.  li 
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this  historical  illustration,  amiouuces  that  "  most  prob-  ' 
ably  the  original  meaning  was  independent,  free,"  ^  thus 
niaking  the  slave  distinctively  the  freeman.  In  the 
revolutions  of  society,  and  among  the  compensations 
of  Providence  for  long-continued  d^:radation,  the  slave 
might  yet  regain  this  original  ascendency,  if,  in  an  eiu 
of  justice,  the  highest  condition  were  not  where  all  are 
ecLual  in  rights. 


SLAVERY  IN  ANTIQUITY. 

Slavery  was  universally  recognized  by  the  nations 
of  antiq^uity.  It  is  said  by  Pliuy,  in  bold  phrase,  that 
the  Lacedsemonians  "invented  slavery."^  If  this  were 
so,  the  glory  of  Lycni^s  and  Leonidas  would  not  com- 
pensate for  such  a  blot.  It  is  true  that  they  recognized 
it,'  and  gave  it  a  shape  of  peculiar  hardship.  But  sla- 
very is  older  than  Sparta,  It  existed  in  the  tents  of 
Abraham  ;  for  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants 
born  to  him  were  slaves.  We  behold  it  in  the  stoiy  of 
Joseph,  who  was  sold  by  his  brothers  to  the  Midianites 
for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.^  We  find  it  in  the  poetry 
of  Homer,  who  stamps  it  mth  a  reprobation  which  even 
the  Christian  Cowper  baa  hardly  surpassed,  when  he 
says,  — 

"  Jove  fixed  it  certiiin  tMt  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave  takes  half  his  worth  away."  * 

1  Webster,  Dictionary,  word  Slave. 

^  "  Senn^m  mvesere  Lneedmnonti,"    Nat.  Hist.,  Lib.  VIL  c  ET 

S  Genesis  xiv.  14;  Ibid.  XKXvii.  28.  By  these  and  other  teita  of  the 
Soriptnres,  slavery,  and  even  the  datKJrode.  have  been  vindicated  See 
Bruoe'a  Travels  m  Africa,  Book  II.  Ch.  2.  Vol.  II.  p.  31B.  AfWi  qnotmg 
these  texts,  the  eomplaceiit  truveller  says  ha  "  cannot  think  that  pmcha=mg 
slaves  is  in  itself  either  oniel  or  tmnatnniL" 

*  Odyssey,  tr.  Pope,  Book  SVIL,  892,  893. 
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111  later  days  it  prevailed  extensively  in  Greece, 
whose  haughty  people  deemed  themselves  justified  in 
enslaving  iJl  who  were  strangers  to  their  manners  and 
institutions.  "It  is  right  for  Greeks  to  role  bar- 
barians," was  the  sentiment  of  Emipides,  one  of  the 
first  of  her  poets,  echoed  by  Aristotle,  the  great- 
est of  her  intellects.^  And  even  Plato,  in  his  im- 
aginary KepubHc,  the  Utopia  of  his  beautiful  genius, 
sanctions  slavery.  But  notwithstanding  these  high 
names,  we  learn  from  Aristotle  himself  that  tliere 
were  persons  in  his  day  —  pestilent  AboHtionists  of 
ancient  Athens — who  did  not  hesitat-e  to  maintain 
that  liberty  was  the  great  law  of  Nature,  and  to  deny 
any  difference  between  master  and  slave,  —  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  slavery  was  founded  upon  vio- 
lence, and  not  upon  right,  and  that  the  authority  of 
the  master  was  unnatural  and  unjust.^  "God  sent 
forth  S.R  persons  free ;  Nature  has  made  no  man  a 
slave,"  ^  was  the  protest  of  one  of  these  agitating  Athe- 
nians against  this  great  wrong.  I  am  not  in  any  way 
authorized  to  speak  for  any  Anti-Slavery  Society,  even 
if  this  were  the  proper  occasion ;  but  I  presume  that 
this  ancient  Greek  morality  embodies  substantially  the 

1  Euripid.,  Iphig.  In  Taurid.,  I40O;  Aristot.,  PoliU,  Lib.  I.  c.  1. 

2  Polit.,  Lib.  I.  a.  3.  In  like  spirit  are  tbe  words  of  the  good  Las  Oasns, 
when  pleading  before  Charles  the  Fifth  for  the  Indian  yaoes  of  Amerioa. 
"  The  Christian  religion,"  he  said, "  is  equal  in  its  operation,  and  Is  accommo- 
dated to  every  nation  on  the  globe.  /(  rabi  no  me  o/ his  freedom,  mulitln 
BOiie  n/hk  tnierent  Tights,  on  the  ground  that  tie  it  a  iave  %  nature,  aapre- 
tendeiii  and  it  well  becomeB  yoiir  Miyesty  (o  innt'efc  bo  monstrous  an  op- 
pression frora  your  kingdoms  in  the  be^ning  of  yonr  reign,  that  the  Al- 
mighty may  malte  it  long  and  glorious."  —  Freseott,  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
Vol.  I.  p.  879. 

^  A  saying  attribnted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  to  Alcida- 
mBS.tt  disciple  of  Gorgias  of  Leontini.  See  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Polities, 
tr.  Gillies,  Vol.  H.  p.  36. 
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principles  maintained  at  their  public  meetings,  —  so 
far,  at  least,  as  tliey  relate  to  slavery. 

It  is  true,  most  true,  that  slavery  stands  on  force  and 
not  on  right.  It  is  a  hideous  result  of  war,  or  of  that 
barbarism  in  which  savage  wai-  playa  its  conspicuous  part. 
To  the  victor  belonged  the  lives  of  his  captives,  and,  by 
consequence,  he  might  bind  them  in  perpetual  servi- 
tude. This  principle,  which  has  been  the  foundation 
of  slavery  in  aU  ages,  is  adapted  only  to  the  rudest 
conditions  of  society,  and  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  a 
period  of  reiinement,  humanity,  and  justice.  It  is  sad 
to  confess  that  it  was  recc^ized  by  Greece ;  but  the 
civilization  of  this  famed  land,  tliough  brilliant  to  the 
external  view  as  the  immortal  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, was,  like  that  stately  temple,  dark  and  cheer- 
less witliin. 

Slavery  extended,  with  new  rigors,  under  the  military 
dominion  of  Eome.  The  spirit  of  freedom  which  ani- 
mated the  Eepiiblic  was  of  that  selfish  and  intolerant 
character  which  accumulated  privileges  upon  the  Eo- 
man  citizen,  while  it  heeded  little  the  rights  of  others. 
But,  unlike  the  Greets,  the  Eomans  admitted  in  theory 
that  aU  men  are  originally  free  by  the  Law  of  Nature ; 
and  they  ascribed  the  power  of  masters  over  slaves,  not 
to  any  alleged  diversities  in  the  races  of  men,  but  to 
the  wiU  of  society.'  The  constant  triumphs  of  their 
arms  were  signaUzed  by  reducing  to  servitude  laige 
bodies  of  eubji^ated  people.  Paulus  ^milius  returned 
from  Macedonia  with  an  uncounted  train  of  slaves, 
composed  of  persons  in  every  sphere  of  life;  and 
the  camp  of  Lucullus  in  Pontus  witnessed  the  sale  of 
slaves  for  four  drachmie,  or  seventy-iive  cents,  a  head, 

1  Inatitnt.,  Lib.  L  Tit,  2. 
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Terence  and  Phjedrua,  Eoman  slaves,  teach  us  that 
genius  is  not  always  q^uenched  even  by  degrading 
bondage;  while  the  writings  of  Cato  the  Censor,  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  slave-masters  in  liistory,  show  the 
hardenini>:  influence  of  a  system  which  treats  human 
beings  as  cattle,  "  Let  the  husbandman,"  aays  Cato, 
"  sell  his  old  oxen,  his  sickly  cattle,  his  sickly  sheep, 
his  wool,  his  hides,  his  old  wagon,  his  old  implements, 
his  old  slam,  and  his  diseased  slave;  and  if  there  is 
anything  else  not  wanted,  let  him  sell  it.  Jle  should  be 
seller,  rather  than  buyer."  ^ 

The  cruelty  and  inhumanity  which  flourished  in  the 
Republic  professing  freedom  enjoyed  a  natural  home 
under  Emperors  who  were  the  high-prieats  of  despotism. 
Wealth  increased,  and  with  it  the  multitude  of  slaves. 
Some  masters  are  said  to  have  owned  as  many  as  ten 
thousand,  while  extravagant  prices  were  often  paid  for 
them,  according  to  fancy  or  caprice.  Martial  mentions 
handsome  boys  sold  for  as  much  as  two  hundred  thou- 
sand sest-ercea  each,  or  more  than  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars.^ On  the  assassination  of  Pedanius  Secundus  by 
one  of  his  slaves,  no  leas  than  four  hundred  were  put  to 
death,  ^ — an  orator  in  the  Senate  arguing  that  these  heca- 
tombs were  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom.^ 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  slavery,  which  prevailed 
so  largely  in  Greece  and  Rome  must  have  existed  in 
Africa.  Here,  indeel  it  f  und  a  j  eculiar  home.  If  we 
trace  the  progress  of  th  s  xmfurtunate  continent  from 
those  distant  days  of  fil  le  \  hen  Jupiter  did  not 

i  da      to  grace 
The  feasts  of  Ethiopia's  blameless  raca,"  ^ 
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the  merchandise  in  slaves  -will  be  found  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  abolition  of  two  hateful  customs,  once 
universal  in  Africa,  —  the  eating  of  captives,  and  their 
sacrifice  to  idols.  Thus,  in  the  march  of  civilization, 
even  the  barbarism  of  slavery  is  an  important  stage  of 
Human  Progress.  It  is  a  point  in  the  ascending  scale 
from  cannibalism. 

SIAVEEY  IN  MODERN  TIMES. 

In  the  early  periods  of  modem  Europe  slavery  -was 
a  general  custom,  which  yielded  only  gradually  to  the 
humane  influences  of  Christianity.  It  prevailed  in  all 
the  countries  of  which  we  have  any  records.  Fair- 
haired  Saxon  slaves  from  distant  England  aiTested  the 
attehtion  of  Pope  Gregory  in  the  markets  of  Eome, 
and  were  by  liim  hailed  as  Angels.  A  law  of  so  vir- 
tuous a  king  as  Alfred  ranks  slaves  with  horses  and 
oxen;  and  the  Chronicles  of  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury 
show  that  in'  our  mother  country  there  was  once  a  cru- 
el slave-trade  in  whites.  As  we  listen  to  this  storj-, 
we  shall  be  grateful  again  to  that  civUization  which 
renders  such  outr^e  more  and  more  impossible. 
"Directly  opposite  to  the  Irish  coast,"  he  says, 
"there  is  a  seaport  called  Bristol,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  frecLuently  sent  into  Ireland  to  sell  tliose  people 
■whom  they  had  bought  up  throughout  England.  They 
exposed  to  sale  girls  in  a  state  of  pr^nancy,  with 
whom  they  made  a  sort  of  mock  marriage.  There 
you  might  see  with  grief,  fastened  together  by  ropes, 
whole  rows  of  wretched  beings  of  both  sexes,  of  elegant 
forms,  and  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth,  — a  sight  suffi- 
cient to  excite  pity  even  in  barbarians,  —  daily  offered 
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for  sale  to  the  first  purchaser.  Accursed  deed !  infa- 
mous disgrace !  that  men,  acting  in  a  manner  which 
brute  instinct  alone  would  have  forbidden,  should  sell 
into  slavery  their  relations,  nay,  even  their  own  off- 
spring ! "  1  From  sfcill  another  chronicler  we  learn,  that, 
in  1172,  when  Ireland  was  afflicted  with  public  calami- 
ties, there  was  a  great  assembly  of  the  principal  men, 
lAhfiy  of  the  clergy,  who  concluded,  as  well  they  might, 
that  these  evils  were  sent  upon  their  country  for  the 
reason  that  they  had  formerly  purchased  English  boys 
as  slaves,  contrary  to  the  right  of  Christian  liberty,  — 
the  poor  English,  to  supply  their  wants,  being  "accus- 
tomed to  sen  even  their  own  children,  not  to  bring  them 
up  " :  wherefore,  it  is  said,  the  English  slaves  were  al- 
lowed to  depart  in  freedom.^  Earlier  in  Irish  history  a 
boy  was  stolen  from  Scotland,  who,  after  six  years  of 
bondage,  succeeded  in  reaching  his  home,  when,  entering 
the  Church,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  preached  Christian- 
ity, and,  as  St.  Patrick,  became  the  patron  saint  of  that 
beautiful  land.^ 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  custom  prevailed  of  tilting  all  captives  in 
war  as  slaves.  Here  poetry,  as  well  as  history,  bears  its 
testimony.  Old  Michael  Drayton,  in  his  stoiy  of  the 
Battle  of  Agincourt,  says  of  the  French  :  — 

"  For  knots  of  cord  to  every  town  they  send, 
,  The  cnptived  English  that  they  caught  to  brnd  ; 
For-  In  perpeifuil  slnvery  Ihey  mlend 
These  that  ahxe  Ikey  on  the  Jield  should  find."  i 

'  Liffe  of  St.  Wulstun,  Book  11.  Chap.  20. 

S  Chronica  Hibemi£e,  or  the  Annals  of  Philip  Flatsbury  (in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  Domitionus  XVIII.  10] ;  quoted  in  Stephen  on  West  India  SkreiT 
Vol.  I.  p.  6.-  ■" 

«  Blographie  G^n^rale  (Hoefer),  Art.  Pairke. 

*  Battle  of  Agincourt,  st.  144. 
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And  Othello,  in  recounting  his  perils,  exposes  this  c 
torn,  when  he  speata 


It  was  also  held  lawful  to  enslave  an  infidel,  or  person 
who  did  not  receive  the  Christian  faith.  The  eaily  Com- 
mon Law  of  England  doomed  heretics  to  the  stake  ,  the 
Catholic  Inquisition  did  the  same ;  and  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  the  maritime  code  of  the  Middle  Ages,  treated 
them  "  as  doga,"  to  he  attacked  and  despoiled  by  all  true 
helieveia.  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  grandson  of  St.  Louis, 
in  1296  presented  his  hrother  Charles,  Count  of  Valois, 
with  a  Jew,  and  paid  three  hundred  livres  for  another 
Jew,  —  as  if  Jews  were  at  the  time  chattels,  to  he  given 
away  or  bought.^  The  statutes  of  Florence,  boastful  of 
freedom,  as  late  as  1415  allowed  republican  citizens  to 
hold  slaves  not  of  the  Catholic  Christian  faith, —  Qui 
non  sunt  Catholics  Jidei  et  GJvnstianm^  Beside  captive 
Moors,  there  were  African  slaves  in  Spain,  before  Christo- 
pher Columbus ;  and  at  Venice  Marco  Polo  for  some  time 
held  a  slave  he  had  brought,  from  the  Orient  in  the  age 
of  Dante.  ■  The  comedies  of  Moli^re,  EEtourdi  and  Le 
Sidlien,  depicting  Italian  usages  not  remote  from  his 
day,  show  that  at  Messina  even  Christian  women  con- 
tinued to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

This  rapid  sketch,  which  brings  us  down  to  the  pe- 
riod when  Algiers  became  a  terror  to  the  Christian  na- 
tions, renders  it  no  loiter  astonishing  that  the  barbarous 
States  of  Earbary  — a  part  of  Africa,  the  great  womb 
of  slavery,  professing  Mahometanism,  which  not  only 

1  Eiicyolop^die  Methodiqxie  (JurisprudBnce),  Art.  Ssdaaige. 

»  Biot,  Da  I'Abolltion  de  t'EBClavage,  Aiioien  en  Ocoident,  p.  440,  — a 
wofk  crowned  with  a  pold  medal  by  Iho  Institute  of  France,  which  will  lie 
tend  with  some  disappointment. 
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recognizes  slavery,  but  expressly  ordains  "chains  and 
collars"  to  infidels'  —  should  maintain  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  particularly  iu  Christians^  denying  the  faith  of 
the  Prophet  In  the  duty  of  constant  war  upon  unbe- 
Hevera,  and  in  the  assertion  of  right  to  the  service  or 
ransom  of  their  captives,  they  followed  the  lessons  of 
Christians  themselves. 

It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  account  for  tihe  origin  of 
this  cruel  custom.     Its  history  forms  our  next  topic. 


HISTOET  OF  WHITE  SLAVERY. 
The  Earbary  States,  after  the  dechne  of  the  Arabian 
power,  were  enveloped  in  darkness,  rendered  more  pal- 
pable by  increasing  light  among  the  Christian  nations. 
At  the  twilight  of  European  civilization  they  appear 
to  be  little  more  than  scattered  bands  of  robbers  and 
pirates,  "land-rats  and  water-rats"  of  Shylocb,  lead- 
ing the  lives  of  Ishmaelites,  Algiers  is  described  by  an 
early  writer  as  "  a  den  of  sturdy  thieves  formed  into 
a  body,  by  which,  after  a  tumultuary  sort,  they  gov- 
ern," ^  —  and  by  still  another  writer,  contemporary  with 
the  monstrosity  which  he  exposes,  as  the  "  theatre  of  all 
crueltie  and  aanetuarie  of  iniquitie,  holding  captive,  in 
miserable  servitude,  one  himdred  and  twentie  thousand 
Christians,  almost  all  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spaine."  ^ 
Their  habit  of  enslavir^  prisoners  captured  in  war  and 
piracy  arousing  at  last  the  sacred  animosities  of  Christen- 

1  Koran,  Chap.  LXXVI. 

*  A  Disconree  concerning  Tangier  :  Harleian  Miscallaiiy,  Vol.  V.  p.  B22. 

"  Parohas'B  Pilgrims,  Vol.  II.  p.  IBSS. 
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dom,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  after  the  couciuest  of  Gra- 
■  nada,  and  while  the  boundless  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
giving  to  Castile  and  Leon  a  new  world,  stiU  occupied  his 
miad,  found  time  to  direct  an  expedition  into  Ai'iica, 
under  the  military  command  of  (Jiat  great  ecclesiastic, 
Cardinal  Ximenea.  It  is  recorded  that  this  valiant  sol- 
dier of  the  Church,  on  effecting  the  conctuest  of  Oran, 
in  1509,  had  the  inexprtssible  satisfaction  of  liberating 
three  hundred  Christian  slaves.^ 

To  stay  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  the  govern- 
ment of  Algiers  invoked  assistance  from  abroad.  Two 
brothers,  Horue  and  Hayradin,  sons  of  a  potter  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  had  become  famous  as  corsairs.  In  an 
age  when  the  swoid  of  the  adventurer  often  carved  a 
higher  fortune  than  could  be  earned  by  lawful  exertion, 
they  were  dreaded  for  abilities,  hardihood,  and  power. 
To  them  Algiers  turned  for  aid.  The  corsairs  left  the 
sea  to  sway  the  land,  —  or  rather,  with  amphibious  rob- 
bery, took  possession  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  while  they 
continued  to  prey  upon  the  sea.  The  name  of  Barba- 
rossa,  by  which  they  are  known  to  Christians,  is  terri- 
ble in  modem  history,^ 

MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS  AGAINST  WHITE  SLAVERY. 

With  pirate  ships  they  infested  the  seas,  and  spread 
their  ravE^es  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  until 
Charles  the  Fifth  was  aroused  to  undertake  tlieir  over- 
throw. The  various  strength  of  his  broad  dominions 
was  tallied  in  this  new  crusade.     "  If  the  enthusiasm," 

1  Prescott,  History  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeHfl,  Vol.  HI.  p.  30B.  Purehaa's 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  II.  p.  813. 

a  RobartBon,  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Book  V.  Haedo,  Hiatoria  de 
Algol,  Epitome  de  los  Bayea  de  Argel. 
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says  Sismondi,  "  which  had  armed  the  Cliristiana  in  the 
old  Crusades  was  nearly  extinct,  a  new  sentimeut,  more 
rational  and  legitimate,  united  the  vows  of  Europe  with ' 
the  eiforta  of  Chaiies  agidnst  the  infidels.  The  object 
was  no  longer  to  reconq^uer  the  tomb  of  Christ,  but  to 
defend  the  civilization,  the  liberty,  the  lives  of  Chris- 
tians."'^ A  stanch  body  of  infantry  from  Germanyj 
veterans  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
nobility,  knighta  of  Malta,  with  a  fleet  of  near  five 
hundred  vessels,  contributed  by  Italy,  Portugal,  and 
even  distant  Holland,  commanded  by  Andrew  Doiia,  the 
great  sea-officer  of  the  age,  —  the  whole  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  the  Emperor  himself,  with  the  counte- 
nance and  benediction  of  tlie  Pope,  and  composing  one 
of  the  most  complete  armaments  which  the  world  had 
hitherto  seen,  —  were  directed  upon,Tunis.  Barbarossa 
opposed  them  bravely,  but  with  unequal  forces.  While 
slowly  yielding  to  attack  from  without,  his  defeat  was 
hastened  by  unexpected  uprisii^  within.  Confined  in 
the  citadel  were  many  Christian  slaves,  who,  asserting 
the  rights  of  freedom,  obtained  a  bloody  emancipation, 
and  turned  its  artillery  against  their  former  masters. 
The  place  yielded  to  the  Emperor,  whose  soldiers  sooif 
surrendered  to  the  inhuman  excesses  of  war.  The  blood 
of  thirty  thousand  innocent  inhabitants  reddened  his 
victory.  Amidst  these  scenes  of  horror  there  was  but 
one  spectacle  that  afforded  any  satisfaction  to  the  im- 
perial conqueror.  It  was  that  of  ten  thousand  Christian 
slaves  rejoicing  in  emancipation,  who  met  him  as  he  en- 
tered the  town,  and,  falhng  on  their  knees,  thanked  him 
as  their  dehverer.  ^ 
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In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ensiied,  it  \ 
stipulated  on  the  part  of  Tunis,  that  all  Christian  slaves, 
of  wliatever  nation,  should  be  set  at  liberty  witliout  ran- 
som, and  that  no  subject  of  the  Emperor  should  for  the 
future  be  detained  in  slavery .1 

The  apparent  genei'osity  of  this  undertaking,  the 
magnificence  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the 
success  with  which  it  was  crowned  drew  to  the  Em- 
peror the  homage  of  his  age  beyond  any  other  event  of 
his  reign.  Twenty  thoustuid  slaves  freed  by  treaty  or 
by  anns  diffused  through  Europe  the  praise  of  his 
name.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  expedition  the  Em- 
peror was  governed  by  motives  little  h^her  than  vulgar 
ambition  and  fame ;  but  the  results  by  which  it  was 
emblazoned,  in  tlie  emancipation  of  so  many  fellow- 
Christians  from  cruel  chains,  place  him,  with  Cardinal 
Xiraenes,  among  the  earhcst  Abolitionists  of  mode]!! 
times. 

This  was  in  1535.  Only  a  few  short  years  before,  in 
1517,  he  conceded  to  a  Flemish  courtier  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  importing  into  the  "West  Indies  four 
thousand  blacts  from  Africa.  It  is  said  that  Charles 
lived  long  enoi^h  to  repent  what  he  had  thus  incon- 
siderately done.^  Certain  it  is,  no  single  conces- 
sion of  king  or  emperor  recorded  in  history  has  pro- 
duced such  disastrous  far-reaching  consequences.  The 
Fleming  sold  his  monopoly  to  a  company  of  Genoese 
merchants,  who  organized  a  systematic  traflc  in  slaves 
between  Africa  and  America.  Thus,  while  levying  a 
miglity  force  to  check  tlie  piracies  of  Barbarossa,  and  to 
procure  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  in  Tunis,  the 
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,  with  criminal  inconsistency,  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  slavery,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
enormity  he  warred  against  was  trivial  and  fugitive. 

Elated  by  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  filled  also  with  the 
amhition  of  subduing  all  the  Barbaiy  States,  and  of 
extirpating  Chiistian  slavery,  the  Emperor  in  1541 
directed  an  expedition  of  singular  grandeur  against 
A^iers.  The  Pope  tardily  joined  his  intluence  to  the 
martial  array.  Bnt  Nature  proved  stronger  than  Pope 
and  Emperor.  Within  sight  of  Algiers  a  sudden  storm 
shattered  his  proud  fleet,  and  he  was  driven  back  to 
Spain,  discomfited,  with  none  of  those  trophies  of 
emancipation  with  which  bis  former  expedition  was 
crowned.' 

The  power  of  the  Barbary  States  was  now  at  its 
height.  Tlieir  corsairs  became  the  scourge  of  Christen- 
dom, while  their  much  dreaded  system  of  slavery  as- 
sumed a  front  of  new  terror.  Their  ravages  wei-e  not 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  entered  the 
ocean,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
St.  Geoi^e's  Channel,  From  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  remote  western  coasts  of  Ireland, 
unsuspecting  inhabitants  were  swept  into  cruel  cap- 
tivity.^   The  English  government  was  aroused  against 

I  Eobertson's  Clmrlaa  the  Fifth,  Book  VL  A  Inraentable  and  piteous 
Traatiee,  yerye  neoaasarye  for  ensrie  Cliristen  Manne  to  reade,  wlierin 
is  contayned,  not  onely  tlie  high  Entreprlse  and  Valaaantnes  of  Themperour 
Charles  the  v.  and  ilia  Army  (in  his  Voyage  made  to  the  Towne  of  Argier 
in  AfiVi<[ue,  ato.)  Tniiy  and  dylygeiitly  franslatsd  out  of  Latyn  inW 
Frenche,  and  out  of  Frenohe  into  Engiish,  1642;  Harfeian  MlsoeUany, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  604. 

a  Gulzot,  Hiatoire  de  la  R^volntion  d'Angleterre,  Liv.  11.  Tom.  I.  p.  TS. 
Stratford's  Letters  and  Dispatches,  Vol.  I.  p.  68.  Sir  George  Eadoliife,  the 
friend  and  hii^rapher  of  tlie  Earl,  boasts  Oiat  the  latter  "  secured  the  seas 
from  piracies,  so  as  only  one  ship  was  lost  at  hia  first  coming  [as  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  Ireland],  and  no  more  ail  his  time ;   whereas  every  year 
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these  atrocities.  In  1620,  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships, 
under  the  ooinmand  of  Sir  Kobert  Manael,  Viee-Ad- 
miral,  was  despatched  to  punish  Algiers.  It  returned 
■without  beii^  able,  in  the  lai^uage  of  the  times,  to 
"  destroy  those  hellish  pirates,"  though  it  obtained  the 
Uberation  of  "  some  forty  poore  captives,  which  they 
pretended  was  all  they  had  in  the  towne."  Purchas 
records,  that  the  Ei^lish  fleet  was  indebted  for  informa- 
tion to  "  a  Christian  captive,  which  did  swimme  from 
the  towne  to  the  ships."  ^  Not  in  this  respect  only  does 
this  expedition  recall  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  which 
received  important  assistance  from  rebel  slaves;  we 
observe  also  a  similar  inconsistency  in  the  government 
which  directed  it.  It  was  in  the  year  1620, —  dear 
to  all  the  descendants  of  the  Pi^rims  of  Plymouth 
Eock  as  an  epoch  of  freedom,  —  while  an  English  fleet 
was  seeldng  the  emancipation  of  Englishmen  held  in 
bondage  by  Algiera,  that  African  slaves  were  first  ia- 
troduced  into  the  Enghsh  colonies  of  North  America,^ 
thus  beginning  that  dreadfrrl  system  whose  long  cata- 
logue of  humiliation  and  woes  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  expedition  gainst  Algiers  was  followed,  in  1637, 
by  another  gainst  Sallee,  in  Morocco.  Terrified  by  its 
approach,  the  Moors  desperately  transferred  a  thousand 
captives,  British  subjects,  to  Tunis  and  Algiers.     "  Some 

before,  not  only  Bevernl  ships  and  Koode  were  lost  by  robbery  at  sen,  but 
nlso  Tnrkish  men-of-war  usually  landed  and  toafc  prej  of  men  lo  be  made 
rfnwfl."  — Ibid.,  Vol.  IL  p.  434 

1  Pm-chaa's  Pilgrims,  Vol.  II.  pp.  881  -  888.  Southey,  Naval  History  of 
England,  Vol.  V.  pp.  60-63,  'There  was  n  publication  specially  relating 
to  this  expediUon,  entitJed  "  Aleiers  Voyage,  In  a  Joumnll,  or  briefe  Repor- 
tary  of  ^  Occnrrents  hapuing  in  the  Fleet  of  Ships  sent  out  by  tlie  Kingo 
his  most  excellent  Hnjestie,  ns  well  ngalnst  the  Pirates  of  Algiers  as  otliera," 
London,  1621,  4to. 

"  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.  p.  188. 
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Christians  that  were  slaves  ashore,  who  stole  awaj-  out 
of  the  town  and  came  swimming  ahoard,"  together  with 
intestine  feud,  aided  the  fleet,  and  the  cause  of  emanci- 
pation speedily  triumphed.^  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
Britons  were  released,  and  a  promise  was  extorted  from 
the  enemy  to  redeem  the  wretched  captives  sold  away 
to  Tunis  and  Algiers.  Shortly  afterwards  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  King  of  Morocco  visited  England,  and 
on  his  way  through  the  streets  of  London  to  his  au- 
dience at  court  was  attended  by  "  four  Barbary  horses 
led  along  in  rich  caparisons,  and  richer  saddles,  with 
bridles  set  with  stones  ;  also  some  hawks ;  many  of  the 
captives  whom  he  hronght  ov&r  going  along  afoot  dad  in 
white."  ^  Every  emancipated  slave  was  a  grateful  wit- 
ness to  English  prowess. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  achievement  is  in- 
ferred from  the  singular  joy  with  which  it  was  hailed  in 
England.     Though  on  a  hmited  scale,  it  was  nothing  less 
than  a  war  of  lihcration.     Poet,  ecclesiastic,  and  states- 
man now  joined  in  congratulation.    It  inspired  the  Muse 
of  Waller  to  a  poem  called  "  The  Takii^  of  Sallee,"  where 
the  submission  of  the  slaveholder  is  thus  described :  — 
"  Hifliar  lie  sends  the  chief  among  his  peefs, 
Who  in  his  liarlt  proportioned  preBOnta  bears 
To  the  renowned  for  piety  and  force, 
Poor  captives  Butaiaaiied,  and  matchless  horse." 

It  gladdened  Laud,  and  l^hted  with  exultation  the  dark 
mind  of  Strafford.  "  For  Sallee,  the  town  is  taken,"  said 
the  Archbishop  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl,  then  in  Ireland, 
"  and  all  the  captives  at  SaUee  and  Morocco  delivered, 
—  as  many,  our  merchants  say,  as,  according  to  tJie  price 

'  -Touriiftl  of  the  Sallee  Fleet:  Osborne's  VoyagoB,  Vol.  II.  p.  493.    See 
RlBO  Mrs.  Macanlftj-s  History  of  Englfind,  Chap.  IV.  Vol.  II.  p,  219. 
2  Stmlfonl'B  Letters  and  Despatches,  Vol.  II.  pp.  66,  lia,  139. 
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of  tli6  market,  come  to  ten  thousand  pounds  at  least!'  ^ 
Strafford  saw  in  tlie  popularity  of  this  triiunph  fresli 
opportunity  to  commend  the  tyrannical  designs  of 
Charles  the  Fii'St.  "This  action  of'SaUee,"  he  wrote 
in  reply  to  the  Archbishop,  "  I  assure  jou,  is  fuU  of  hon- 
or, will  bring  great  content  to  the  subject,  and  should, 
methinks,  helf  mucl).  towards  (he  ready,  elieerfid  pay- 
ment of  the  shipping  moneys."  ^  Thus  was  this  act  of 
emancipation  liiJied  with  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  of  Englisli  history. 

The  coasts  of  England  were  now  protected ;  but  her 
subjects  at  sea  continued  the  prey  of  Algerine  corsairs, 
who,  according  to  the  historian  Carte,  now  "carried 
their  English  captives  to  France,  drove  them  vn,  chains 
overland  to  Marseille,  to  ship  them  thence  wiHh  greater 
safety  for  slaves  to  Algiers" ^  The  increasing  troubles 
wliich  distracted  the  re^n  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
finally  brought  his  head  to  the  block,  could  not  divert 
attention  from  the  sorrows  of  Englishmen,  victims  to 
Mahometan  slave-drivers.  At  the  height  of  the  strug- 
gle between  King  and  Parhament,  an  earnest  voice  was 
raised  in  behalf  of  these  fellow-Christians  in  bonds. 
Edmund  Waller,  who  was  orator  as  well  as  poet,  speak- 
ing in  Parhament  in  1641,  said,  "  By  the  many  pe- 
titions which  we  receive  from  the  wives  of  those 
miserable  captives  at  Algiers  (beir^  between  four  or 
live  thousand  of  our  countrymen)  it  does  too  evident- 
ly appear  that  to  make  ns  slaves  at  home  is  not  the 
way   to    keep  us  from  being  made   slaves   abroad."* 


1  Strafford's  Lettera  and  Despatches,  Vol.  II.  p.  131. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

«  History  of  England,  Book  XXU.  Vol.  IV.  p.  231. 
*  Works,  p.  270. 
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Publications  pleading  their  cause  are  yet  extant,  bear- 
ing date  1637. 1640, 1642,  and  1647.^  The  overthrow 
of  an  oppression  so  justly  odious  formed  a  worthy  ob- 
ject for  the  imperial  enei^ies  of  CramweU;  and  in  1655, 
when,  amidst  the  amazement  of  Europe,  the  English 
sovereignty  settled  upon  his  Atlantean  shoulders,  he 
directed  into  the  Mediterranean  a  navy  of  thii'ty  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Blake.  This  was  the 
most  powerful  English  force  which  had  sailed  into 
that  sea  since  the  Crusades.^  Its  success  was  com- 
plete. "  General  Blair,"  said  one  of  the  foreign  agents 
of  Government,  "has  ratifyed  the  articles  of  peace 
at  Aigier,  and  included  therein  Scotch,  Irish,  Jam- 
sey  and  Garnsey-men,  and  all  others  the  Protector's 
subjects.  He  has  lykewys  redeemed  from  thence  al 
such  as  wei-  captives  ther.  Several  Ducli  captives  swam 
aboard  the  fleet,  and  so  escape  theyr  captivity" *  Tunis, 
as  well  as  Algiers,  was  humbled ;  all  British  captives 
were  set  at  liberty ;  and  the  Protector,  in  his  remark- 
able speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  announced 
•  Compimioti  towards  Captives;  urged  and  pressed  in  Three  Sermons  on 
Heb.  sili.  3,  by  Charles  FitZrGeffrv,  Osford,  1837.  Libertas,  or  Eeliefe  to  the 
English  Captives  in  Altper,  by  Henry  Robinson,  London,  1643,  Letters  re- 
lating to  the  iiedetnption  of  the  Captives  in  Argier  and  Tonls.  by  Edmond 
Coson,  London,  1847.  A  Relation  of  Seven  Tears  Slavery  nnder  the  Turks  of 
Aigier,  suffered  by  en  English  Captive  Merchant,  etc.,  together  with  a  De- 
scription of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Misemble  Captives  under  that  Merciless 
Tyranny,  etc.,  by  Francis  Knight,  London,  1840.  The  last  publication  is  pre- 
served in  the  Collection  of  Voyages  ajid  Travels  by  Osborne,  Vol.  IL  pp. 
486-489. 

a  Huma  says,  "No  English  fleet,  escept  dnring  the  Crusades,  had  ever 
bffai-e  anikd  in  Hime  Mas."  [History  of  En^and,  Chap.  LXL  Vol.  VH.  p. 
629.)  Ha  forgot  the  espedition  of  Sir  Robert  Mansal,  already  mantioned 
(ante,  p.  408),  which  was  elaborately  debated  in  the  Privy  Council  as  early 
as  leiT,  three  years  before  it  was  finally  undertaken,  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  special  work.  Sea  Southey's  Naval  History  of  England,  Vol.  V.  pp. 
149-167. 
»  Thurioe'B  State  Papers,  Vol,  lU.  p.  537. 
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peace  with  the  "profane"  nations  in  that  region.^  To 
my  mind  no  single  circumstance  gives  higher  impres- 
sion of  that  vigilance  with  which  the  Protector  guaixied 
his  subjects  than  this  effort,  to  which  may  be  applied 
the  "  smooth  "  line  of  Waller,  — 

"  tellmg  dreadful  news 
To  all  that  piracy  aad  rapine  use."  2 

His  vigorous  sway  was  succeeded  by  the  voluptnoua 
tyranny  of  Charles  the  Second,  inaugurated  by  an  un- 
successful expedition  against  Algiers  \rnder  Lord  Sand- 
wich. This  was  soon  followed  by  another,  with  more 
favorahle  result,  under  Admiiul  Lawson.^  Then  .  came 
a  treaty,  bearing  date  May  3,  1662,  by  which  the  pi- 
ratical government  stipulated,  "  that  aU  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  now  slaves  in  Algiers,  or  any  of 
the  territories  thereof,  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  re- 
leased, upon  paying  the  price  they  were  iirst  sold  for 
in  the  market;  and  for  the  time  to  come  no  subjects 
of  His  JIaJesty  shall  he  bought  or  sold,  or  made  slaves 
of,  in  Algiers  or  its  territories."  *  This  seems  to  have 
been  short-lived.  Other  expeditions  ensued,  and  other 
treaties  in  1664,  1672,  1682,  and  1686,  —  showing,  by 
their  constant  iteration,  the  little  impression  produced 
upon  these  barbarians.^  Insensihle  to  justice  and  free- 
dom, how  could  they  be  faithful  to  stipulations  in  re- 
straint of  robbery  and  slaveholding  ? 

Legislation  turned  aside  in  behalf  of  these  captives. 
The  famous  statute  of  the  forty-third  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  charitable  uses  designates  amoi^  proper 

'  Cariyle'a  Lettars  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  Part  IX.  Speech  V.  VoL 
II.  p.  236. 

*  Panegjrio  to  my  Lord  Protector,  at.  9. 

»  Bapin,  History  of  England,  Book  XXIII.  Vol.  II,  pp.  868,  86*. 

*  Reouell  des  Trnitei  de  Pais,  Tom.  IV.  p.  43. 
6  Ibid.,  pp.  80T,  476,  TOS,  756. 
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objects  the  "relief  or  redemption  of  prisoners  or  cap' 
tives,"  meanii^  especially,  according  to  recent  judicial 
decision,  those  suffering  in  tlie  Barbary  States.  A  be- 
c[uest  by  Lady  Mico,  in  1670,  "  t-o  redeem  poor  slaves  in 
u'liat  manner  the  executore  should  think  convenient," 
came  under  review  as  late  as  1835,  when  slavery  in  the 
Barbary  States  was  already  dead,  and  the  British  Act  of 
-Emancipation  had  commenced  its  operation  in  the  West 
Indies ;  but  the  court  sanctioned  the  application  of  the 
fund  to  the  education  of  the  Africans  whose  freedom 
was  then  beginning.^  Thus  was  a  charity  originally 
inspired  by  sympathy  for  white  slaves  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  black. 

During  a  long  succession  of  years,  complaints  of  Eng- 
lish captives  continued.  In  1748  an  indignant  soul 
found  expression  in  these  words :  — 

"  0,  how  oftn  Britain's  sons  regardleRS  heiir 

Tlie  prayers,  sighs,  groans  (immortal  inftimy  !) 

Of  fellow-Britons,  with  oppression  sank, 

In  bitterness  of  soul  demanding  aid, 

Calling  on  Britain,  their  dear  native  land, 

The  land  ofliberty?"!" 

Bnt  during  all  this  time  the  slavery  of  blacks,  trans- 
ported to  the  colonies  under  British  colors,  continued 
also ! 

Meanwliile  France  plied  Algiers  with  embassies  and 
bombardments.  In  1635  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
Frenchmen  were  captives  there.  M.  de  Samson  was 
dispatched  on  an  unsuccessful  mission  for  their  libera- 
tion. They  were  offered  to  him  "for  the  price  they  were 
Bold  for  in  the  market" ;  bnt  this  he  refused  to  pay.® 

1  Attorney-Genera!  v.  Gibson,  2  Beav.  R.  S17,  note. 
»  The  Gentleman's  MaRazine,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  631. 

'  Relation  or  Seven  Tears  Slavery  under  the  Turks  of  Algier ;  Osborne's 
Voyages,  Vol.  11.  p.  4fl8. 
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■Two  years  later,  M.  de  Maiiti,  who  was  called  "that 
noble  captain,  and  glory  of  the  French  nation,"  was  sent 
"with  fifteen  of  his  Idng'a  ships,  and  a  conunission  to 
eniranchise  the  French  slaves."  He  also  returned,  leav- 
ing his  countrymen  still  in  captivity.^  Treatiea  fol- 
lowed, hastily  concluded,  and  abruptly  broken,  till  at 
last  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  the  prxde  of  power,  did  for 
France  what  Cromwell  had  done  for  England.  Algiers, 
twice  bombarded^  in  1683,  sent  deputies  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  to  surrender  all  her  Christian  slaves.  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  made  the  same  submission.  Voltaire,  with 
his  accustomed  point,  says  that  by  this  transaction  the 
French  became  respected  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
they  had  before  been  known  only  as  slaves.^ 

An  imhappy  incident  is  mentioned  by  the  historian, 
which  attests  how  little  the  French  at  that  time,  even 
while  engaged  in  securing  the  redemption  of  their  own 
countiymen,  cared  for  the  cause  of  general  freedom.  An 
officer  of  the  triumphant  fleet,  receiving  the  Christian 
slaves  surrendered  to  him,  observed  among  them  many 
English,  who,  with  national  vainglory,  maintained  that 
they  were  set  at  liberty  out  of  regard  to  the  king  of  Eng- 

1  Relation  of  Sevan  Tears  Slavery :  Osborne's  VojaRes,  Vol.  II.  p.  4T0. 

2  In  the  melnncholy  history  of  war,  this  is  remarked  as  the  earliest  in- 
stance at  ionbardirtg  a  town.  Sismondi,  who  never  toils  fo  regard  the  past 
in  thB  light  of  humanity,  remarks,  that  "  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  the  flrst 
to  pnt  in  praotioa  the  atrocious  method,  newly  invenlail,  of  bombarding 
towns,  —  of  burning  them,  not  to  take  them,  but  to  destroy  them,  —  of  nt- 
iockin;/,  nolfbrfifioatioBi,  but  priviOe  hoiaes,  not  toliMeri,  bui  peactath  irAabi- 
oBli,  icomm  nnrf  children,  —  and  of  confoumSng  thousand  of  pri'oote  Crimea, 
each  me  of  vliich  would  cimteharrm;  in  one  great  pailic  crime,  one  great  dli- 
aatr.  iiAkh  he  reganttd  ™^  nt  one  of  the  talaslrophei  of  loor."  (fiistoire 
des  Fmn^ais,  Tom.  XXV.  p.  463.)  How  much  of  this  is  justly  apphoable 
to  the  recent  saorifioe  of  women  and  children  by  forces  of  the  United 
States  nt  Vem  Craz!  Algiers  whb  bombarded  in  the  oaufle  offreedomi 
Vera  Cruz,  to  extend  shivery  ! 

a  Si6ole  de  LouIb  XIV.,  Chap.  XIV. 
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land.  At  once  the  Frenchman  summoned  the  Algerinea, 
and,  returning  the  foolish  captives  into  tlieir  hands,  said  : 
"  These  people  pretend  that  they  have  been  delivered  in 
the  name  of  their  monarch.  Mine  does  not  take  the 
liberty  to  offer  them  his  protection.  I  retimi  them  to 
you.  It  is  for  you  to  show  what  you  owe  to  the  king  of 
England." '  The  Englishmen  were  hurried  again  to  pro- 
loi^ed  slavery.  The  power  of  Charles  the  Second  was 
impotent  in  their  behalf,  as  was  the  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  in  the  French  officer  or  the  Algerine  slave- 
masters. 

I  cannot  pause  to  develop  the  course  of  other  effoiHs 
by  France ;  nor  can  T  dwell  upon  tlie  determined  conduct 
of  Holland,  one  of  whose  greatest  naval  commanders, 
Admiral  de  Enyter,  in  1661,  enforced  at  Algiers  the 
emancipation  of  several  hundred  Christian  slaves.^  The 
inconsistency  which  we  have  before  remarked  appears 
also  in  these  two  powers.  Both,  while  using  their  best 
endeavors  for  the  freedom  of  their  white  people,  were 
cruelly  engaged  selling  blacks  into  distant  American 
slavery, — as  if  eveiy  word  of  reprobation  fastened  upon 
the  piratical,  slave-driving  Algerines  did  not  return  in 
eternal  judgment  against  themselves. 


BEDEMPTION  OF  WHITE  SLAVES. 

Thus  far  I  have  followed  the  history  of  military  ex- 
peditions. War  has  been  our  melancholy  burden.  But 
peaceful  measures  were  employed  to  procure  the  redmvp- 
tion  of  slaves,  and  money  sometimes  accomplished  what 
was  vainly  attempted  by  the  sword.     In  furtherance  of 
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this  object,  missions  were  often  sent  which  eouM  not  be 
disregarded.  These  sometimes  had  a  formal  diplomatic 
oi^anization  ;  sometimes  they  consisted  of  fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  held  it  a  sacred  office  to  open  the  prison- 
doore  and  let  the  captives  go  free.^  It  was  through  the 
intervention  of  superiors  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  dispatched  to  Algiers  by  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain,  that  Cervantes  obtained  his  ransom,  in  1580.^ 
Expeditions  of  commerce  often  served  to  promote  similar 
designs  of  charity ;  and  England,  foi^ettiiig  or  distrust- 
ing aU  her  sleeping  thunder,  sometimes  condescended 
to  baiter  articles  of  merchandise  for  the  liberty  of  her 


Private  effort  often  secured  the  liberation  of  slaves. 
Friends  at  home  naturally  exerted  themselves,  and  many 
families  wei^e  straitened  by  generous  contributions  for 

1  To  the  relations  of  these  missions  we  are  indebted  for  worlta  of  interest 
on  the  Barbar y  States,  soma  of  which  1  am  able  to  mention.  Buanot,  Haiowe 
da  Rigne  de  Midey  Ismael,  a.  Rouen,  1714.  Tliis  is  by  a  father  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  was  translated  into  Engliah.  J.  B.  de  la  Faye,  RelalUm,  en 
Forme  de  Jttam/il,  da  Voyage  ram  Aojnumes  de  Twdt  et  d' Alger  pour  la 
Ssfcniplion  dw  oijUifa.  a  Paris,  1728.  Vogage  to  Bai-barn/or  &e  Redemp- 
(icni  iif  fyptwet  m  1730,  %  the  ifaAmin-Trinilariirii  Fnthfri,  London,  173B. 
This  ia  a  translation  ftxrni  the  French.  Braithwaite's  Baiors  of  the  Rerofa- 
(iiMS  M  the  ffmjnVe  of  Morocco,  London,  1729.  This  contains  a  journal 
of  the  mission  of  John  Eussel,  Esq.,  from  the  English  goyemment,  to  obtain 
the  liberation  of  slaves  in  Morocco.  The  aspedition  was  thoroughly  e<[uip- 
ped.  "  The  Moors,"  says  the  author,  "  find  plenty  of  eveiything  but  drink, 
but  for  that  the  English  generally  take  care  of  themselvea  ;  for,  besides 
ohftira,  tables,  knives,  forks,  plates,  table-linen.  &o.,  we  had  two  or  three 
mules  loaded  witli  wine,  brandy,  sugar,  and  atansiie  fbr  punch."  —p.  82. 

*  EoBooe,  Life  of  Cervantes,  p.  43. 

«  Witness  an  illuatrative  record.  "  The  following  goods,  designed  aa  i 
preaant  from  his  Miyesty  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  to  redeem  near  one  hundred 
English  captives  hitely  taken,  ware  entered  at  the  custom-house,  via.: 
20  pieces  of  broadcloth,  2  pieces  of  brocade,  2  pieces  of  silrer  tabby,  1  piece 
ofgreeiidamflsk.Bpiecesof  Holland,  IS  pieces  of  cambric,  a  gold  repeating 
watch,  4  silver  ditto,  30  pound  of  tea,  3O0  of  ioaf-augor,  5  fusees,  6  pair  of 
pistols,  an  esorutoive,  2  clocks,  and  a  box  of  toys."—  Gentleman's  Moga- 
sina,  17S4,  Vol.  IV.  p.  104. 
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this  pmijose.  The  widowed  mother  of  Cervtintes  sacri- 
ficed the  entire  pittance  tliat  remained  to  her,  including 
the  dowry  of  her  daughters,  to  aid  the  emancipation  of 
her  son.  An  Englishman,  of  whose  doleful  captivity 
there  is  a  recoi-d  in  the  memoirs  of  Ids  son,  obtained  his 
redemption  through  the  earnest  efforta  of  his  wife  at  home. 
" She  resolved,"  says  the  stoiy,  "to  use  aU  the  means 
that  lay  in  her  power  for  his  freedom,  though  she  left 
nothing  for  herself  and  children  to  subsist  upon.  She 
was  forced  to  put  to  sale,  as  she  did,  some  plate,  gold 
rings,  and  bracelets,  and  some  part  of  her  household 
goods,  to  make  up  Ms  ransom,  which  came  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterhng."  i  In  1642  four 
,  French  brothers  were  ranaomod  at  the  price  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars.  At  tliis  same  period  the  sum  exacted  for 
the  poorest  Spaniard  was  "a  thousand  shillings;'  while 
the  Genoese,  "if  under  twenty-two  years  of  age,  were 
freed  for  a  hundred  pounds  sterHng."  ^  These  charitable 
efl!brta  were  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  benevolent 
persons.  George  Fox  mterceded  for  several  Quakers, 
slaves  in  Algiers,  writing  «  a  book  to  the  Grand  Sultan 
and  the  king  at  Algiers,  wherein  he  laid  before  them 
then:  indecent  behavior  and  unreasonable  dealings,  show- 
ing them  from  their  Alcoran  that  this  displeased  God, 
and  that  Mahomet  had  given  them  other  directions." 
Here  was  the  customary  plainness  of  the  Quaker.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  an  opportunity  was  found  to  redeem 
them;  "but  in  the  mean  while  they  so  faithfully  served 
their  masters,  that  they  were  suffered  to  go  loose  through 
the  town,  without  being  chauied  or  fettered."  3 

1  Meniorrs  of  A1)raliara  Brown,  IfS. 

*  Re'ntlon  of  SevBii  Years  Slavery :  OsbornB'a  Voyages,  Vol.  n  p  489 

S  Sewers  History  of  [he  Qunkers,  p.  397. 
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As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Pope  Innocent  the  TMrd,  an  important  associa- 
tion was  organized  to  promote  emancipation.  This  was 
known  as  the  Sodety  of  the  Fathers  of  Bedemption} 
During  many  successive  generations  its  blessed  labors 
were  continued,  amidst  the  praise  and  sympathy  of 
generous  men.  History,  nndertakii^  to  recount  its  ori- 
gin, and  iilled  with  a  grateful  sense  of  its  extraordinary 
merits,  attributed  it  to  the  inspiration  of  an  angel  in  the 
sky,  clothed  in  resplendent  light,  holding  a  Christian 
captive  in  the  right  hand  and  a  Moor  in  the  left.  The 
pious  Spaniard  who  narrates  the  mar\'el  earnestly  de- 
clares that  tliia  institution  of  beneficence  was  the  work, 
not  of  men,  but  of  the  great  God  alone ;  and  he  dwells, 
with  more  than  the  warmth  of  history,  on  the  glory 
filling  the  lives  of  its  a^ociates,  surpassing  far  that  of  a 
Eoman  triumph ;  for  they  share  the  name  as  well  as  the 
labore  of  the  Eedeemer  of  the  world,  to  whose  spirit  they 
are  heiis,  and  to  whoie  works  they  are  successors. 
Luciillus,  he  81}  &  ifBnned  that  it  were  better  to 
liberate  a  'Single  Koman  fiom  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
than  to  gam  all  their  wealth ;  but  how  much  greater  the 
gam  more  excellent  the  glory,  and  more  than  human  is 
it  to  ledefm  a  captive  i  For  whosoever  redeems  him 
liberates  him  not  alone  iiom  one  death,  but  from  death 
in  a  thousand  wajs  and  those  ever  present,  and  also 
from  a  thousand  afflictions  a  thousand  miseries,  a  thou- 
sand torments  ind  fearful  travails,  more  cruel  than  death 
itselt  ^  The  genius  of  Cervant^  has  left  a  record  of 
his  gratitude  to  this  Antjslavery  Society,^— herald  of 
others  whose  mission  is  not  yet  finished.     Tliroughout 

en  Occident,  p.  437. 
■isi  de  Argel,  pp  142-144. 
tory  of  Eapaaoln  Ingtesa. 
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Spain  annual  contributions  for  it  continued  to  be  taken 
during  many  years.  Nor  in  Spain  only  (Ud  it  awaken 
sympathy.  In  Italy  and  France  also  it  labored  success- 
fully; and  as  late  as  1748,  inspired  by  a  similar  catholic 
spirit,  if  not  by  its  example,  a  proposition  appeared  in 
England  to  "  form  a  society  to  carry  on  the  truly  chari- 
table design  "  of  emancipating  sixty-four  English  slaves 
in  Morocco.^ 


CONSPIRACIES  JOB  FREEDOM. 

War  and  ransom  were  not  the  only  agents.  Even  if 
history  were  silent,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
slaves  of  African  Earbaiy  endured  their  lot  without 
struggles  for  freedom. 

"  Since  the  first  moment  tliey  put  on  my  chains, 
I've  tlioaglit  of  nothing  but  the  weight  of  'em, 
And  how  to  throw  'em  otf."  2 

These  are  words  of  the  slave  in  a  play ;  but  they  express 
the  natural  inborn  sentiments  of  all  with  intelligence  to 
appreciate  the  precious  boon  of  freedom.  "  Tliaaks  he 
to  God  for  so  great  mercies!"  says  the  Captive  in  Don 
Quixote ;  "  for  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  happiness  on 
earth  equal  to  that  of  recovering  lost  liberty."  ^  And  plain 
Thomas  Phelps,— once  a  slave  at  Mequinez  in  Morocco, 
whence,  in  1685,  he  fortunately  escaped,— narrating  his 
adventures  and  sufferings,  breaks  forth  in  similar  strain. 
"  Since  my  escape,"  he  says,  "from  captivity,  and  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage,  I  have,  methinks,  enjoyed  a  hap- 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  XVIIl.  p.  4J8. 

»  SonthBrae,  Oroonolto,  Act  IH.  So.  3.  It  Is  not  strange  that  the  antiala- 
very  oharaeter  of  this  play  rendered  it  nnpopular  at  Liyerpool,  while  pros- 
perons  merchants  there  were  concerned  in  the  slave-trodo. 

'  Don  Quixote,  Part  I.  Boot  IV.  Chap,  12. 
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piness  with  which  my  former  life  was  never  acq^uainted ; 
now  that,  after  a  storm  and  terrible  tempest,  I  have,  by 
miracle,  put  into  a  safe  and  C[uiet  harbor,  after  a  most 
miserable  slavery  to  the  most  unreasonable  and  bar- 
baroua  of  men,  now  tliat  I  enjoy  the  immunities  and 
freedom  of  my  native  country  and  the  privil^es  of  a 
subject  of  England,  although  my  circumstances  other- 
wise are  but  indifferent,  yet  I  find  I  am  affected  with 
extraordinary  emotions  and  singular  transports  of  joy ; 
now  I  know  what  liberty  is,  and  can  put  a  value  and 
make  a  just  estimate  of  that  happiness  which  before  I 

never  well  understood HetJth  can  be  but  shghtly 

esteemed  by  tiim  who  never  was  acq^uainted  with  pain 
or  sickness;  and  liberty  and  freedom  are  the  happi- 
ness only  valuable  by  a  reflection  on  captivity  and  slav- 
ery." '     Thus  irom.  every  quarter  gathers  the  cloud  of 


The  history  of  Algiei-s  abounds  in  well-authenticated 
examples  of  conspirami  against  Governinent  by  Christian 
slaves ;  so  strong  was  tlie  passion  for  escape.  In  1531 
and  1559  two  separate  schemes  were  matured,  promis- 
ing for  a  while  entire  success.  The  slaves  were  numer- 
ous ;  keys  to  open  the  prisons  had  been  tbrged,  and  arms 
supplied ;  but  the  treachery  of  one  of  their  number  be- 
trayed the  plot  to  the  Dey,  who  sternly  doomed  the 
conspirators  to  the  bastinado  and  the  stake.  Cervantes, 
during  his  captivity,  nothir^  daunted  by  disappointed 
efforts,  and  the  terrible  vengeance  which  attended  them, 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  general  slave  insurrection,  with, 
the  overthrow  of  the  A^erine  power,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  city  to  the  Spanish  crown.     This  was  in  accord 

1  True  Account  of  the  Captivity  of  Thomas  Phelps:  Osborne's  Voyages, 
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with  that  sentiment  to  which  he  gives  such  tamoua 
utterance  in  his  writings,  that  "  for  liberty  we  ought  to 
risk  life  itself,  slavery  being  the  greatest  evil  that  can 
fall  to  the  lot  of  man."  ^  As  late  as  1763  there  was  a 
similar  insurrection  or  eonspii'acy.  "  Last  .month,"  says 
a  journal  of  high  authority,  "  the  Christian  slaves  at 
Algiers,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  rose  and  kiUed 
their  guards,  and  massacred  all  who  came  in  their  way  ; 
but  after  some  hours'  carnage,  during  which  the  streets 
ran  with  blood,  peace  was  restored."  ^  How  truly  is 
bloodshed  the  natural  incident  of  slavery ! 


EFFORTS  TO  ESCAPE  FROM  SLAVERY. 

The  struggles  for  freedom  could  not  always  assume 
the  shape  of  conspiracy.  They  were  often  eforts  to 
escape,  sometimes  in  numbers  and  sometimes  singly. 
The  captivity  of  Cervantes  was  filled  with  such,  where, 
though  constantly  balked,  he  persevered  with  courage 
and  sldlL  On  one  occasion  he  attempted  to  escape  by 
land  to  Oran,  a  Spanish  settlement  on  the  coast,  but, 
being  deserted  by  his  guide,  was  compelled  to  return.^ 
Another  endeavor  was  promoted  by  Christian  merchants 
at  Algiers,  through  whose  agency  a  vessel  was  actually 
purchased  for  this  purpose.  And  still  another  was  fa- 
vored by  a  number  of  his  own  countrymen,  hovering  on 
the  coast  in  a  vessel  from  M^orca,  who  did  not  think  it 

>  Roecoe,  Life  of  Cervantes,  pp  32,  310,  311.  In  the  same  spirit  Thomiis 
Phalps  Bays,  "  I  looked  upon  my  condition  as  desperate :  my  forlorn  and 
Itingnialiing  state  of  Ufa,  without;  any  hope  of  rsdamption,  appeared  far 
worse  than  the  terrors  of  a  most  oruel  death."  —  Osborne's  Voyages,  Vol. 
ILp.S04. 

«  Annual  Register,  1763,  VoL  VI.  p.  60]. 

s  El  Trato  de  Argel. 
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wrong  to  aid  in  the  liberation  of  slaves.  And  tliis  was 
supposed  to  be  aided  by  a  Spanisli  ecclesiastic.  Father 
OKvar,  who,  being  at  Algiers  for  the  ransom  of  slaves, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  lend  generous  assist- 
ance to  the  struggles  of  fellow-Christians  in  bonds.  He 
paid  the  bitter  penalty  which  similar  service  to  freedom 
has  found  elsewhere  add  in  another  aga  He  was  seized 
by  the  Dey,  and  thrown  into  chains ;  for  the  Algerine 
government  held  it  a  high  offence  to  further  in  any  way 
the  escape  of  a  slave.* 

Endeavors  for  freedom  are  animating;  nor  can  any 
honest  nature  hear  of  them  without  a  throb  of  sym- 
pathy. Dwelling  on  the  painful  narrative  of  unequal 
contest  between  tyrannical  power  and  the  crushed  cap- 
tive, we  resolutely  enter  the  lists  on  the  ^de  of  freedom ; 
and  beholding  the  contest  wi^ed  by  a  few  individuals, 
or,  perhaps,  by  one  alone,  our  sympathy  is  given  to  his 
weaJaiess  as  well  as  to  his  cause.  To  him  we  send  the 
unfaltering  succor  of  good  wishes.  For  him  we  invoke 
vigor  of  arm  to  defend  and  fleetness  of  foot  to  escape. 
Human  enactments  are  vain  to  restrain  the  warm  tides 
of  the  heart.  We  pause  with  rapture  on  those  historic 
scenes  where  freedom  has  been  attempted  or  preserved 
through  the  magnanimous  self-sacrifice  of  friendship  or 
Christian  aid.  With  palpitating  bosom  we  follow  Mary 
of  Scotland  in  her  midnight  flight  from  the  custody 
of  her  stem  jailers ;  we  accompany  Grotius  in  his  es- 
cape from  prison,  so  adroitly  promoted  .by  his  wife ; 
we  join  La^-alette  in  his  flight,  aided  also  by  his  wife ; 
and  we  oifer  our  admiration  and  gratitude  to  Huger 
and  Eollmann,  who,  unawed  by  the  arbitrary  ordinances 

1  Roscoe,  Lift  of  Cervantes,  pp.  31,  33.  30R,  309.  Sea  Qiao  Hoado,  His- 
toria  da  Argal,  p.  186.  I  refer  to  Roscoe  iis  the  popnlar  Hutfiority.  His 
irork  is  little  mare  tlian  a  compilation  ttom  Havexiete  and  Sismondi. 
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of  Austria,  strove  heroically,  thougli  vainly,  to  rescue 
Lafayette  from  the  duugeons  of  Olmiitz.  The  laws  of 
Algiers,  which  sanctioned  a  cruel  slavery,  dooming  to 
condign  punishment  all  endeavors  for  freedom,  and  es- 
pecially all  countenance  of  such  endeavors,  can  no  longer 
prevent  our  sympathy  with  Cervantes,  not  less  gallant 
than  renowned,  who  strove  so  constantly  and  earnestly 
to  escape  his  chains,  —  nor  our  homage  to  those  Chris- 
tians also  who  did  not  fear  to  aid  him,  and  to  the  good 
ecclesiastic  who  suffered  in  his  cause.' 

The  efforts  to  escape  from  slavery  in  the  Barhary 
States,  so  far  as  they  can  he  traced,  are  fuU  of  interest. 
Each,  also,  has  its  lesson  for  ua  at  the  present  hour.  The 
following  is  in  the  exact  words  of  an  early  writer. 
"  One  John  Fox,  an  expert  mariner,  and  a  good,  ap- 
proved, and  sufficient  gunner,  was  (In  the  raigne  of 
Queene  Elizaheth)  taken  by  the  Turkes,  and  kept  eigh- 
teene  yeerea  in  most  miserable  bondage  and  slavery; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  espied  his  opportunity 
(and  God  assistii^  him  withaJl),  that  hee  slew  his  keeper, 
and  fled  to  the  sea's  side,  where  he  found  a  gaUy  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  captive  Christians,  which  hee 
speedily  wayir^  their  anchor,  set  sade,  and  fell  to  worke 
like  men,  and  safely  arrived  in  Spaone,  by  which 
meanes  he  freed  himselfe  and  a  number  of  poore  soules 
from  long  and  intolerable  servitude;  after  which  the 
said  John  Fox  came  into  England,  and  the  Qmme  (being 
rightly  informed  of  his  brave  ea^loit)  did  graciously  en- 
tertkine  him  for  her  servant,  and  allowed  him.  a  yeerdy 
pension.".^ 

1  At  tliB  time  this  Lecture  ws 
wss  n  prisoner  in  tlie  Penltentiar; 
t«  eacHping  slaves. 

'  PnrohHs'8  Pilgrima,  Vol.  n.  p 
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There  is  also  in  tlie  same  eaiiy  source  a  quaint  de- 
scription of  what  occurred  to  a  ship  from  Bristol,  cap- 
tured by  an  Algeriue  corsair  in  1621.  The  Englishmen 
were  all  taken  out  except  four  youths,  over  whom  the 
Tui'ks,  as  these  barbarians  are  often  called  by  early  writ- 
ers, put  thirteen  of  their  own  men,  to  conduct  the  ship 
as  prize  to  Algiers ;  and  one  of  the  pirates,  "  a  strong, 
able,  Sterne,  and  resolute  fellow,"  was  appointed  captain. 
"These  foure  poore  youths,"  so  the  story  proceeds, 
"  being  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  mercilesse  infidels, 
began  to  studie  and  complot  all  the  meanes  they  could 
for  the  obtayning  of  their  freedomes.  First,  they  con- 
sidered the  lamentable  and  miserable  estates  that  they 
were  like  to  be  in,  —  as,  to  be  dehard  for  ever  from  see- 
ing their  friends  and  countrey,  to  be  chained,  beaten, 
made  slaves,  and  to  eate  the  bread  of  affliction  in  the 
gallies,  all  the  "remainder  of  their  unfortunate  lives,  to 
have  their  heads  shaven,  to  feed  on  course  dyet,  to  have 
hard  boords  for  beds,  and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  never 
to  be  partakers  of  the  heavenly  word  and  sacraments. 
Thus  being  quite  hopelesse,  haplesse,  and,  for  any  thing 
they  knew,  for  ever  helplesse,  they  sayled  five  dayes 
and  nights  under  the  command  of  the  pirats,  when, 
on  the  fifth  n^ht,  God,  in  his  great  mercy,  shewed 
them  a  meanes  for  their  wished  for  escape."  A  sud- 
den wind  arose,  when,  the  captain  coming  to  help  take 
in  the  mainsail,  two  of  the  English  youths  "  suddenly 
tooke  him  by  the  breech  and  threw  him  over-boord; 
but  by  fortune  hee  fell  into  the  bunt  of  the  sayle, 
where,  quickly  catching  hold  of  a  rope,  he  (being  a 
very  strong  man)  had  almost  gotten  into  the  ship 
againe,  which  John  Coolce  perceiving  leaped  speedily 
to  the  pumpe  and  tooke  off  the  pnmpe  brake  or  handle 
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and  cast  it  to  "William  Ling,  bidding  him  knocke  him 
dowae,  which  he  was  not  long  in  doing,  hut,  lifting  up 
the  woodden  weapon,  he  gave  him  such  a  palt  on  the  pate 
as  made  his  hraines  forsake  the  possession  of  his  head, 
with  which  his  hody  fell  into  the  sea."  The  corsair 
slave-dealers  were  overpowered.  The  four  English 
youths  drove  them  "  from  place  to  place  in  the  ship,  and 
having  coursed  them  from  the  poope  to  the  forecastle,  they 
there  valiantly  killed  two  of  them,  and  gave  another  a 
dangerous  wound  or  two,  who,  to  escape  the  further  fury 
of  their  swords,  leap'd  suddenly  over-boord  to  goe  seeke 
his  captaine."  The  other  nine  Tui'ks  ran  between-decks, 
where  they  were  securely  fastened.  The  English  now 
direct-ed  their  course  to  St.  Lucas,  in  Spain;  and  "  in  short 
time  (by  Gods  ayde)  happily  and  safely  arrived  at  the 
said  port,  where  they  sold  the  nine  Twrkes  for  gally-daves 
for  a  good  summe  of  moiiey,  and,  as  /  thinJce,  a  great 
deale  more  then  tkey  were  worth!'  "  He  that  shall  attrib- 
ute such  things  as  these  to  the  arme  of  flesh  and  hloud," 
says  the  ancient  historian,  grateful  for  this  triumph  of 
freedom,  "is  fotg^etfull,  ingratefull,  and  in  a  manner 
atheisticall."  ^ 

From  the  same  authority  I  draw  another  narrative  of 
singular  success  the  following  year.  A  company  of  Eng- 
lishmen, being  captured  and  carried  into  Algiers,  were  sold 
as  slaves.  These  are  the  words  of  one  of  their  number ; 
"  The  souldiers  hurried  -us  like  dogs  into  the  marhetyWhere  as 
men  sell  hacknies  in  England  we  were  tossed  up  and  downe 
to  see  who  woidd  give  mmtfor  us  ;  and  alth/mgh  we  had 
heavy  hearts  and,  looked  with  sad  countenances,  yet  many 
came  to  behold  vs,  sometimes  taking  m  hy  the  hand,  some- 
time turning  us  round  about,  sometiTnes  feeling  our  hrawnes 

>  Porchaa'S  Pilgrims,  Vol.  O.  pp.  887,  888. 
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amd  naked  armes,  and  so  bekoldiTig  our  prwes  i 
<mr  hreasU,  they  bargained  for  us  accordingly,  and  at  last 
■tve  were  all  sold."  Shortly  afterward  several  were  put  on 
board  an  Algerine  corsair.  One  oi'  tliem,  Jolm  Itawlina, 
who  resembled  Cervantes  in  the  hardihood  of  bis  exer- 
tions for  freedom,  —  as,  like  him,  he  had  lost  the  tise  of 
a  hand,  —  arranged  an  uprising  on  board.  " '  Oh  hell- 
ish slaverie,'"  he  said,  "'to  be  tlius  subject  to  dogs! 
Oh,  God  strengthen  my  heart  and  hand,  and  sometliing 
shall  be  done  to  ease  us  of  these  mischiefes,  and  dehver 
us  from  these  a'ueU  Mahumetan  dogs,'  The  other  slaves, 
pittying  his  distraction  (as  they  thought),  bad  him  speake 
softly,  lest  they  should  all  fare  the  worse  for  his  distem- 
perature.  '  The  worse,*  (quoth  Eawlins,) '  what  can  be 
worse  ?  I  will  either  attempt  my  deliverance  at  one  time 
or  another,  or  perish  in  the  enterprise.' "  Seizing  an 
auspicious  moment,  nine  English  slaves,  besides  John 
Eawlins,  with  other  English,  French,  and  Hollanders, 
"  in  all  foure  and  twenty  and  a  boy,"  succeeded,  after 
a  bloody  contest,  in  overpowering  five-and-forty  Turks. 
"  When  aJl  was  done,"  the  story  proceeds,  "  and  the  ship 
cleared  of  the  dead  bodies,  John  Eawlins  assembled  his 
men  together,  and  with  one  consent  gave  the  praise  unto 
God,  using  the  accustomed  service  on  ship-boord,  and,  for 
want  of  bookes,  lifted  up  their  voyqes  to  God,  as  he  put 
into  their  hearts  or  renewed  their  memories ;  then  did 
they  sir^  a  psalme,  and,  last  of  all,  embraced  one  another 
for  playing  the  men  in  such  a  deliverance,  whereby  our 
feare  was  turned  into  joy,  and  trembling  hearts  exhiUi- 
rated,  that  we  had  escaped  such  inevitable  dangers,  and 
especially  the  slavery  and  terror  of  bondf^re  worse  then 
death  it  selfe.  The  same  night  we  washed  our  ship,  put 
■every  thing  in  as  good  order  as  we  could,  repaired  the 
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broken  quarter,  set  up  the  bitiele,  and  bore  up  the  holme 
for  England,  where  by  Gods  grace  and  good  guiding  we 
arrived  at  PHnimoth  the  thirteenth  of  February."  i 

In  1685,  Thomas  Phelps  and  Edmund  Baxter,  Eng- 
Hshmen,  accomplished  then-  escape  from  captivity  at 
Mequmez.  The  latter  had  made  a  previous  unauecess- 
ful  attempt,  wliich  drew  upon  hun  the  bastinado,  dia- 
ablii^  him  from  work  for  a  twelvemonth ;  "  but,  not- 
withstanding, auch  waa  his  love  for  Christian  liberty," 
that  he  freely  declared  to  his  companion  "  that  he  would 
adventure  with  any  fair  opportunity."  Here  the  story  is 
like  one  of  our  own  day.  By  devious  paths,  joumeymg 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  by  day  sheltering  themselvea 
in  bushes  or  in  the  branches  of  fig-trees,  they  at  length 
reached  the  sea.  With  immhieut  risk  of  discover^',  they 
succeeded  m  findmg  a  boat  not  far  from  Sallee.  This 
they  took  without  consulting  the  proprietor,  and  rowed 
to  a  distant  ship,  which,  to  their  great  joy,  proved  to  be 
an  English  iuan-of-war.  Making  known  the  exposed 
situation  of  the  Mooriah  ships  at  Mamora,  they  formed 
part  of  a  night  expedition  in  boats  which  boarded  and 
burnt  them.  "One  Moor,"  says  the  account,  "we  found 
aboard,  who  was  presently  cut  in  pieces  ;  another  was 
shot  in  the  head,  endeavoring  to  escape  upon  the  cable. 
We  were  not  long  in  taking  in  our  shavings  and  tar-bar- 
rels, and  so  set  her  on  fire  in  several  places,  she  being 
very  apt  to  receive  what  we  designed  ;  for  there  were 
several  barrels  of  tar  upon  the  deck,  and  she  waa  newly 
tarred,  as  if  on  purpose.  Whilst  we  were  aetting  her  on 
fire,  we  heard  a  noise  of  some  people  in  the  hold ;  we 
opened  the  shuttles,  and  thereby  saved  the  lives  of  four 
Christians,  three  Dutch-men  and  one  French,  who  told 

1  Purohas'B  Pilgrims,  Vol.  n.  pp.  889- 896, 
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US  the  ship  on  fire  was  admiral,  and  belonged  to  Aly- 
Hackum,  arid  the  other,  which  we  soon  after  served  with 
the  same  sauce,  had  tlie  name  of  Plwmmage  Cortihe,  which 
was  the  very  ship  which  in  October  last  took  me  cap- 
tive." The  EngHshman,  once  a  captive,  who  tells  this 
story,  says  it  is  "  most  especially  to  move  pity  for  the 
afflictions  of  Joseph,  to  excite  compassionate  regard  to 
those  poor  country-men  now  languishir^  in  misery  and 
irons,  to  endeavor  their  releasement."  ^ 

Even  the  non-resistance  of  Quakers,  animated  by  zeal 
for  freedom,  contrived  to  balfle  these  slave-dealers.  A 
ship  in  the  chaise  of  these  Christians  became  the  prey  of 
Algerines ;  and  the  curious  story  is  told,  with  details  un- 
f  here,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vessel  was 
intly  recaptured  by  the  crew  without  loss  of  life. 
To  complete  this  triumph,  the  slave-pirates  were  safely 
landed  on  their  own  shores,  and  allowed  to  go  their  way 
in  peace,  acknowledging  with  astonishment  and  grati- 
tude tliis  new  application  of  the  Christian  injunction  to 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.  On  tlie  return,  Charles 
the  Second,  being  at  Greenwich,  and  learning  tliat  "  there 
was  a  Quaker  ketch  coming  up  the  river,  that  had  been 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  redeemed  themselves  without 
fighting,"  came  to  it  in  his  barge,  and  there  hearii^ 
"  how  they  had  let  the  Turks  go  free,"  said  to  the  mas- 
ter, with  the  spirit  of  a  slave-dealer,  "  You  have  done 
like  a  fool,  for  you  m^ht  have  had  good  gain  for  them." 
And  to  the  mate  he  said,  "  You  should  have  broc^ht  the 
Turks  to  me."  "  /  thought  it  better  for  them  to  be  in 
as  the  Quaker's  reply.  ^ 


1  A  True  Aoooniit  of  the  Captivi^  of  Thomas  Phelpa  at  Maohlneas  in 
Baibary,  and  of  his  Btriinga  Escape,  iu  Company  of  Edmund  Baxter  and 
others:  OsboniH'a  Voyages,  VoL  11.  pp.  499-510. 

a  Sewal,  ffistory  of  tho  Quakers,  pp.  892  -  397, 
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These  are  English  stories.  But  there  is  testimony  also 
from  France.  A  Cathoho  fether  furnishes  a  chapter  en- 
titled, "  Of  some  Slaves  that  made  their  Escape  " ;  and 
he  begins  hy  narrating  the  difficulties ;  how  the  slaves, 
before  they  start,  secure  the  assistance  of  certain  MopiB, 
called  Metadores,  "  who  promise  to  conduct  them  among 
Christians  for  a  sum  agreed  on  " ;  how  they  journey  all 
night,  sheltering  themselves  during  the  day  in  woods, 
caves,  or  other  retired  places,  always  in  dread,  and 
anxiously  awaiting  the  retnm  of  darkness  to  cover 
their  movements ;  how  the  flight  is  long  and  weari- 
some, environed  by  perpetual  hardship  and  peril;  how, 
if  alone,  there  is  danger  of  death  on  the  mountains, 
through  hunger  and  thirst,  or  from  lions  and  tigers ; 
and  how,  if  retaken,  tliere  is  the  fearful  prospect  of 
being  burned  or  cruelly  bastinadoed,  with  a  constant 
weight  of  irons  .while  at  their  daily  toil.  "  But  their 
torments  and  dangers,"  says  the  father,  "  are  less  dread- 
ful than  the  thoughts  of  living  all  their  days  in  that 
miserable  slavery."^ 

Then  comes  the  narrative  of  two  Frenchmen  who 
with  incredible  effort  journeyed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues,  being  on  the  road  eighteen  nights  "without 
eating  anything  considerable,"  and  were  at  last  so  near 
their  liberty  as  to  see  a  town  beloi^ng  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  making  them  forget  their  fatigues,  when  they 
were  unhappily  retaken,  hurried  back  to  their  master, 
loaded  with  irons,  and  condemned  to  double  labor. 
As  they  were  studying  a  second  escape,  they  were  re- 
lieved by  death,  that  constant  friend  of  the  slave.  This 
narrative  is  followed  by  that  of  two  other  Frenchmen, 
who  commenced  their  escape  on  the  2d  of  October,  1693, 

1  BnSDOt,  History  of  tlie  Belgu  of  Moley  iGmuel,  Cbnp.  VII.  p.  ITI. 
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"  having  no  other  guide  than  the  North  Star  to  direct 
their  course."  And  here  ensues  that  succession  of  trials 
which  is  the  lot  of  the  fugitive  slave,  all  of  which  is 
told  at  length.  There  was  peril  in  leaving  the  city  and 
passing  the  outer  guards ;  but  when  this  was  done,  then 
came  the  desert,  with  its  rocks  and  precipices,  where 
they  met  "some  tigers  and  many  Kons,"  making  it 
hideous  with  their  roaring ;  but  worse  than  tiger  or  lion 
was  the  fieiy  thirst  that  pursued  them ;  and  worse  than 
all  was  man,  for  it  was  from  him  that  they  feared  most. 
They,  too,  found  themselves  in  sight  of  the  liberty  they 
had  sought  with  such  pain,  when,  like  their  predecessors, 
they  were  retaken  and  hurried  back.  Asked  why  they 
had  fled,  they  answered,  "  For  the  sake  of  liberty,  and 
we  are  guilty  of  no  other  crime."  Burdened  with 
heavy  chains,  they  were  again  put  to  work,  with  the 
threat  of  being  burned  alive,  if  they  attempted  the  like 
;^in.  Eat  notwithstanding  all  this  terrible  experience 
and  the  menace  of  death  by  the  flames,  they  made  an- 
other attempt,  "  preferring,"  says  the  Cathohc  father, "  all 
perils  and  hardships  before  the  insupportable  burden  of 
tlieir  captivity."  Again  they  failed,  and  were  carried 
back  to  fearful  torment,  when  at  last  they  were  ransomed 
by  the  mission  in  the  name  of  the  French  monarch.^ 

In  the  current  of  time  other  instances  occurred.  A 
letter  from  Algiers,  dated  Ai^ust  6,  1772,  and  pre- 
served in  the  British  Annual  Eegister,  furnishes  the 
following  story.  "  A  most  remarkable  escape,"  it  says, 
"  of  some  Christian  prisoners  has  lately  been  effected 
here,  which  will  undoubtedly  cause  those  that  have  not 
had  that  good  fortune  to  be  treated  with  the  ntmost 
rigor.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  July,  the  Tey 
'  Busiiol,  History  of  tlie  Reign  of  Mulej  Ismael,  p.  1S4. 
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was  informed  that  all  the  Christian  slaves  had  escaped 
over-night  in  a  galley.  This  news  soon  raised  him,  and, 
upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  to  have  been  a  preconcerted 
plan.  About  ten  at  night,  seventy-four  slaves,  who  had 
found  means  to  escape  from  their  masters,  met  in  a  laige 
sq^uare  near  the  gate  which  opens  to  the  harbor,  and, 
being  well  armed,  they  soon  forced  the  guard  to  submit, 
and,  to  prevent  their  raising  the  city,  confined  them  all 
in  the  powder-magazine.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  harbor,  where  they  embarked  on  board 
a  large  rowing  polacre,  that  was  left  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  the  tide  ebbing  out,  they  fell  gently  down 
with  it,  and  passed  both  the  forts.  As  soon  as  this  was 
known,  three  large  galleys  were  ordered  out  after  them, 
but  to  no  purpose.  They  returned  in  three  days,  with 
the  news  of  seeing  the  polaere  sail  into  Barcelona, 
where  the  galleys  durst  not  go  to  attack  her,"  ^ 

The  same  historic  authority  records  another  triumph 
of  freedom.  "Forty-six  captives,"  it  says,  at  the  date 
of  September  3,  1776,  "who  were  employed  to  draw 
stones  from  a  quarry  some  leagues'  distance  fix)m  Al- 
giers, at  a  place  named  Glenova,  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  recover  their  liberty,  and  yesterday  took  advantage 
of  the  idleness  and  inattention  of  forty  men  who  were 
to  guard  them,  and  who  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  rambling  about  the  shore.  The  captives  at- 
tacked them  with  pick-axes  and  other  tools,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  their  arms ;  and  having  killed 
thirty-three  of  the  forty,  and  eleven  of  the  thirteen 
sailors  who  were  in  the  boat  which  carried  the  stones, 
they  obliged  the  rest  to  jiunp  into  the  sea.  Being  then 
masters  of  the  boat,  and  armed  with  twelve  muskets, 

»  Annnia  Register,  VoL  XV.  p.  130]. 
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two  pistols,  and  powder,  &c.,  they  set  sail,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  arriye  here  [at  Palma,  the  capital  of  Ma- 
jorca] this  morning,  wliere  they  are  performing  quatan- 
tine.  Sixteen  of  them  are  Spaniards,  seventeen  French, 
eight  Portuguese,  three  Italians,  one  a  German,  and  one 
a  Sardinian."  ^  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  I  copy  the  pre- 
cise language  of  the  authority,  ■without  adding  a  word. 
These  simple  stories  show  how  captives  have  escaped 
and  the  world  has  sjonpathized. 

AMERICAN  VICTIMS. 

Thus  far  I  have  followed  the  efforts  of  European  na- 
tions, and  the  struggles  of  European  victims  of  "White 
Slavery.  I  pass  now  to  America,  and  to  our  own  coun- 
try. In  the  name  of  .fellow-countryman  there  is  a 
charm  of  peculiar  power.  The  stoiy  of  hia  sorrows  will 
come  nearer  to  our  hearts,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  experi- 
ence of  individuals  or  families  among  us,  than  the  stoiy 
of  distant  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  or  Englishmen.  Nor 
are  materials  wanting. 

In  earliest  days,  while  the  Colonies  yet  contended  with 
savage  Indians,  families  were  compelled  to  mourn  the 
hapless  fate  of  brothers,  fathers,  and  husbands  doomed 
to  slavery  in  distant  African  Barbary.  Five  years  after 
the  landing  at  Plymoutli,  a  retumii^  ship,  already  "shot 
deep  into  the  English  Channel,"  was  "  taken  by  a  Turks 
mannDf-war  and  carried  into  Sallee,  where  the  master  and 
men  were  made  slaves,"  whUe  a  consort  ship  with  Miles 
Standish  aboard  narrowly  escaped  this  fata^  In  1640, 
"one  Austin,  a  man  of  good  estate,"  returning  discon- 
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tented  to  England  from  Quinipiack,  now  New  Haven,  on 
hia  way  "  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  Austin  and  'his 
wife  and  family  were  carried  to  Algiers,  and  sold  there 
for  slaves." »  Under  date  of  1671,  in  tlie  diary  of  Bev. 
Jobn  Eliot,  first  minister  of  Eoxbury  and  devoted  apostle 
to  tlie  Indians,  prefixed  to  the  records  of  the  church  in 
that  town,  and  atiU  pi-eserved  in  manuscript,  these  few 
words  tell  a  story  of  sorrow :  "  We  liearf  the  sad  and 
heavy  tidings  concerning  the  captivity  of  Captain  Foster 
and  his  son  at  SaUee."  From  further  entries  it  appeara 
that  they  were  redeemed  after  a  bondage  of  three  years. 
The  same  record  shows  other  victims  for  whom  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  church  and  neighborhood  were  enlisted. 
Here  is  one  :  "  20  10  1674.  This  Sabbath  we  had  a 
pubhc  collection  for  Edward  Howard,  of  Boston,  to  re- 
deem him  out  of  his  sad  Turkish  captivity,  m  which 
collection  was  gathered  121.  18s.  M.  which  by  God's 
favor  made  up  the  just  sum  desired."  Not  long  after, 
at  a  date  left  uncertain,  it  appears  tliat  William  Bowen 
"  was  taken  by  the  Turks  " ;  a  contribution  was  made  for 
his  redemption, "  and  tlie  people  went  to  the  public  box, 
young  and  old,  but,  before  the  money  could  answer  the 
end  for  which  the  congregation  intended  it,"  tidings  came 
of  the  death  of  the  unhappy  captive,  and  the  contribu- 
tion was  afterwards  "  improved  to  build  a  tomb  for  the 
town  to  inter  their  ministers."^  Money  collected  for 
emancipation  built  the  tomb  of  the  Eoxbury  ministers. 

Instances  now  thicken.  A  ship,  sailing  item  Charles- 
town,  in  1678,  was  taken  by  a  corsair,  and  carried  into 
Algiers,  whence  its  passengers  and  crew  never  returned. 
They  probably  died  in  slavery.     Among  these  was  Dan- 

1  Winthrop'a  Jonmsl,  Vol.  n.  p.  12. 

2  Recocds  of  First  Church  in  Roxbory,  MS, 
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iel  Mason,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  and  the 
earliest  of  that  name  on  the  Catalogue ;  also,  Jamea  Ell- 
son,  the  mate.  The  latter,  in  a  testamentary  letter  to 
his  -wife,  dated  at  A^ers,  June  30,  1679,  desires  her  to 
redeem  out  of  captivity  two  of  his  companions  ^  At  the 
same  period,  "William  Harris,  a  person  of  consec[uence  in 
the  Colony,  an  associate  of  Eoger  "Williams  in  the  first 
planting  of  Providence,  and  now  in  the  sixty-e^hth 
year  of  his  age,  sailing  from  Boston  forEi^land  on  pub- 
lic business,  was  also  taken  by  a  corsair  and  carried  into 
Algiers.  On  the  23d  February,  1679,  this  veteran,  — 
older  than  the  slaveholder  Cato,  when  he  learned  Greek, 
—  together  with  all  the  crew,  was  sold  into  slavery. 
The  fate  of  his  companions  is  unknown  ;  but  Mr.  Har- 
ris, after  bearing  Ms  doom  more  than  a  year,  was  re- 
deemed at  the  cost  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  called  by 
him  "  the  price  of  a  good  farm."  The  feelings  of  the 
Colony,  touched  by  these  disasters,  are  concisely  ex- 
pressed in  a  private  letter  dated  at  Boston,  November 
10,  1680,  where  it  is  said :  "  The  Turks  have  so  taken  our 
New  England  ships,  richly  loaden,  homeward  bound,  that 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  goe.  Many  of  our  neighbors  are 
now  in  captivity  in  Ai^eer.  The  Lord  find  out  some 
way  for  their  redemption  ! "  ^  This  prayer  may  be  re- 
peated stni. 

In  1693  the  subject  found  its  way  before  the  Governor 
'and  Council  of  Massachusetts,  on  a  petition  from  the  re- 
lations of  two  inhabitants  "  some  time  since  taken  by  a 
SaUee  man-of-war,  and  now  under  Turkish  captivity  and 
slavery,"  for  permission  "  to  ask  and  receive  the  charity 
and  public  contribution  of  well-disposed  persons  for  re- 
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deeming  them  out  of  tlieir  miserable  siiffei-ing  and  slav- 
ery." The  petition  -was  granted  on  the  condition,  "  The 
money  so  collected  t-o  be  employed,  for  the  end  aforesaid, 
unless  the  said  persona  happen  to  die  before,  make  their 
escape,  or  be  in  any  other  way  redeemed ;  then  tlie  money 
so  gathered  to  be  improved  for  the  redemption  of  some 
othei-s  of  thi8  Province,  that  are  or  may  be  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  Governor  and  Council  shall  direct."  * 
Thus  was  the  government  of  Massachusetts  moved  at 
that  early  day  to  emancipation. 

Entering  tlie  next  century,  we  meet  a  curious  notice 
of  a  captive  Boatonian.  Under  date  of  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 11, 1714,  Chief-Justice  Samuel  Sewall,  after  describ- 
ing in  his  journal  a  dinner  with  Mr.  Gee,  and  mention- 
mg  the  guests,  among  whom  were  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather,  adds ;  "  It  seems  it  was  in  remembrance  of  hia 
landing  tliis  day  at  Boston,  after  his  Algerine  captivity. 
Had  a  good  treat.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  in  returning 
thanks,  very  well  comprised  many  weighty  tilings  very 
pertuiently."  ^  Among  the  many  weighty  things  very 
pertinently  comprised  by  this  eminent  divine,  it  is 
hoped,  was  condemnation  of  slavery.  Surely,  he  could 
not  then  have  shrunk  from  giving  utterance  to  that 
faith  which  preaches  deliverance  to  the  captive. 

Leaving  the  imperfect  records  of  colonial  days,  I  de- 
scend at  once  to  that  period,  almost  in  the  light  of  our 
own  times,  when  our  National  Government,  justly  care- 
ful of  the  liberty  of  its  white  citizens,  was  aroused  to  put 
forth  all  its  power.  Tlie  war  of  the  Eevolution  closed 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  independence.     The  na- 

l  Council  Eeeorda,  fol.  328.      See  Jackson  v.  PliiUips,  14  Allen's  Rep. 
*  Journal  of  ChiBf-Jastica  Samuel  Sewall,  MS. 
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tional  flag,  then  freshly  unfurled,  and  hardly  known  to 
the  world,  had  little  power  to  protect  persons  or  property 
against  outrages  from  the  Earbary  States.  Withm  three 
years  no  less  than  ten  American  vessels  became  their 
prey.  At  one  time  an  apprehension  prevailed  that  Dr. 
Franklin  was  captured.  "  We  are  waiting,"  said  one 
of  his  French  correspondents,  "  with  the  greatest  impa- 
tience to  hear  from  you.  Tlie  newspapers  have  given  us 
anxiety  on  your  account,  for  some  of  them  insist  tliat 
you  have  been  taken  by  the  A^erines,  while  others  pre- 
tend that  yon  are  at  Morocco,  enduring  your  slaveiy  with 
all  the  patience  of  a  philosopher."  ^  The  property  of 
our  merchants  was  sacriiiced.  Insurance  at  Lloyd's  in 
London  could  be  had  only  at  advanced  rates,  while  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  freight  for  American  bottoms.* 
The  Mediterranean  trade  was  closed  against  our  enter- 
prise. To  a  people  filled  with  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
and  bursting  with  new  life,  tliis  in  itself  was  disheart- 
ening; but  the  sufferings  of  unhappy  fellow-citizens, 
captives  in  a  distant  land,  awoke  a  feeling  of  a  higher 
strain. 

As  from  time  to  time  these  tidings  reached  America, 
a  voice  of  horror  and  ind^nation  swelled  through  the 
land.  The  slave-corsairs  of  African  Barbaiy  were 
branded  sometimes  as  "infernal  crews,"  sometimes  as 
"human  harpies."*  This  sentiment  acquired  new  force, 
when,  at  two  different  periods,  by  the  fortunate  escape 
of  captives,  what  seemed  to  he  an  authentic  picture  of 
their  condition  was  presented  to  the  world.     The  story 


1  M.  Le  VeiUard  to  Dr.  Franklin,  October  9,  1765 :  Sparks's  Franklin, 
Vol.  X.  p.  230. 

i  Boston  Independent  Chroniola  April  28,  May  la,  October  20,  Novem- 
ber 3,  NoTember  17, 17^6    "Vfiirol  2  April  2V,  1786. 

3  Ibid,,  Miiy  18,  1719      bpnil.s  1  tninklin,  Vol.  IX.  p.  607. 
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of  these  fugitives  shows  the  hardships  of  their  lot,  and 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  appeal  soon  made  to  the  coiui- 
tiy  with  such  effect. 

The  earliest  of  these  escapes  was"  in  1788,  by  a  per- 
son originally  captured  in  a  veaael  from  Boston,  It  ap- 
pears, that,  on  being  carried  into  Algiers,  he,  with  the 
rest  of  the  ship's  company,  was  exposed  at  public  auc- 
tion, whence  he  was  sent  to  the  country-house  of  Ms 
purchaser.  Here  for  eighteen  months  he  was  chained  to 
the  wheelbarrow,  and  allowed  only  one  pound  of  bread 
a  day,  during  all  which  wretched  period  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  learning  the  fate  of  his  companions.  From 
the  country  he  was  removed  to  Algiers,  where,  in  a  nu- 
merous company  of  white  slaves,  he  encountered  three 
shipmates  and  twenty-six  other  Americans.  After  re- 
maining for  some  time  crowded  together  in  the  slave-pris- 
on, they  were  all  distributed  among  the  different  galleys 
of  the  Dey.  Our  fugitive  and  eighteen  other  white  slaves 
were  put  on  board  a  xebec,  carrying  eight  six-pounders 
and  sixty  men,  which,  while  cniisii^  on  the  coast  of 
Malta,  encountered  an  armed  vessel  of  Genoa,  and,  af- 
ter much  bloodshed,  was  taken,  sword  in  hand.  Eleven 
of  the  unfortunate  slaves,  compelled  to  this  unwelcome 
service  in  the  cause  of  a  tyrannical  master,  were  killed 
before  the  triumph  of  the  Genoese  could  deliver  them 
from  chains.  Our  countryman  and  the  few  remaining 
alive  were  at  once  set  at  liberty,  and,  it  is  said,  "  treated 
with  that  humanity  which  distinguishes  the  Ohi-istian 
from  the  barbarian." '     Such  is  the  testimony. 

This  escape  was  followed  the  next  year  by  others, 
achieved  under  circumstances  widely  different.     A  ship 
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from  Philadelphia  was  captured  near  the  Western  Islands 
and  taken  into  Algieis.  The  crew  of  twenty-two  were 
doomed  to  bondage.  The  larger  part  were  sent  into  the 
country  and  chained  to  work  witli  mules.  Others  were 
put  on  hoard  a  galley  ajid  chained  to  the  oara.  The  lat- 
ter, tempted  hy  facilities  of  position  near  the  sea,  made 
attempts  t*  escape,  which,  for  a  time,  proved  fruitless. 
At  last,  love  of  freedom  triumpliing  over  su^estions  of 
humanity,  they  rose  upon  their  overseers,  killir^  some 
and  confining  others,  then,  seizing  a  small  galley  of 
their  masters,  set  sail  for  Gihialtar,  where  in  a  few  hours 
they  landed  as  freemen.^  Thus,  by  kilhng  their  keep- 
ers and  carrying  off  property  not  their  own,  did  these 
fugitive  white  slaves  achieve  their  liberty. 

AMERICAN  EFFORTS  AGAIHST   WHITE   SLAVERY. 

Such  stories  could  not  be  recounted  in  vain.  Ghmps- 
ea  opened  into  the  dread  r^ons  of  Slavery  gave  a 
harrowing  reality  to  all  that  conjecture  or  imagination 
pictured.  It  was,  indeed,  trae,  that  our  own  white 
brethren,  heirs  to  freedom  newly  purchased  by  precious 
blood,  part.akers  in  the  sovereignty  of  citizenship,  be- 
longing to  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church,  were 
degraded  to  do  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  taskmaster,  sold 
as  beasts  of  the  field,  galled  by  manacle  and  driven  by 
lash  !  It  was  true  that  they  were  held  at  market  prices, 
and  that  their  only  chance  of  freedom  was  in  the  earnest, 
energetic,  united  efforts  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  not 
easy  to  compi-ehend  the  exaet  condition,  to  which  they 
•were  reduced.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  dif- 
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fered  materially  from  that  of  other  captives  in  Algiers. 
Masters  of  vessels  were  lodged  together,  and  indulged 
with  a  table  by  themselves,  though  a  small  iron  ring 
was  attached  to  one  of  their  legs,  to  denote  that  they 
were,  slaves.  Seamen  were  taught  and  obliged  to  work 
at  the  trade  of  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  stone-mason, 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  with- 
out intermission,  except  for  half  an  hour  at  dinner.^ 
Doubtless  there  is  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  us.  ,  It  is,  however,  suflicient  to  know  that 
they  were  slaves  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  human  condi- 
tion which,  when  barely  mentioned,  even  without  one 
word  of  description,  so  etixingly  awakens  the  sympathies 
of  every  just  and  enlightened  lover  of  his  race. 

To  secure  their  freedom,  informal  agencies  were 
promptly  established  under  the  direction  of  our  min- 
ister at  Paris  ;  and  the  Society  of  Bedemption  —  whose 
beneiicent  exertions,  commencing  so  early  in  modern 
history,  were  still  continued  —  offered  their  aid.  Our 
agents  were  blandly  entertained  by  that  great  slave- 
dealer,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  informed  them  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  exploits  of  Washington,  and,  never 
expecting  to  see  him,  expressed  a  hope,  that,  through 
Congress,  he  might  receive  a  full-length  portrait  of  this 
hero  of  freedom,  to  be  displayed  in  his  palace  at  Al- 
giers. The  Dey  clung  to  his  American  slaves,  holding 
them  at  prices  considered  exorbitant,  being,  in  1786, 
$6,000  for  the  master  of  a  vessel,  $4,000  for  a  mate, 
$4,000  for  a  passenger,  and  $1,400  for  a  seaman ;  while 
the  agents  were  authorized  to  offer  only  $  200  for  each.^ 
In  1790  the   tariff  seems  to  have  fallen.     Meanwhile 
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one  obtained  hia  freedom  through  private  means,  others 
escaped,  and  others  still  were  liberated  by  the  gi-eat  lib- 
erator. Death.  The  following  list,  if  not  mteresting  from 
the  names  of  the  captives,  will  at  least  be  curious  as 
evidence  of  prices  at  that  tinie  in  the  slave-market. 

.   Crew  of  the  Ship  Dolphin,   of  Philadelphia,  captwred 
July  30,  1785. 

Richard  O'Brien,  master,  price  demanded          .         .  2,000 

Andrew  Montgomery,  mate           ....  1,500 

Jacob  Teasanier,  French  passenger            .         ,         .  2,000 

WilliwH  Patterson,  seaman  (keeps  a  tavern)           .  1,500 

Philip  Sloan,                » 725 

Peleg  Loring,                 " 725' 

John  Robertson,             "           .....  725 

Jamos  Hall,                    " 725 

Crew  of  the  Schooner  Maria,  of  Boston,  captured 
July  25,  1785. 

Isaac  Stevens,  master  (of  Concord,  Mass.)         .         .  2,000 

Alexander  Foraythe,  mate             ....  1,500 

James  Cathctui;,  seaman  (keeps  a  tavern)         .         .  900 

Geoige  Smith,           "         (in  the  De/s  house)      .  725 

John  Gregory,          " 725 

James  Hermit,           " 725 

]  6,475 
Duty  on  the  above  sura,  ten  per  cent  .         .         1,647^ 

Sundry  gratifications  to  officers  of  the  Dcy's 

household 240  i 

Sequins  18,362^ 
This  sum  hcing  equal  to  $34,792.' 

1  History  of  the  Wac  between  the  United  Stsitos  jind  Tripoli,  pp.  64,  fiS. 
Lyman's  Diplomacy,  Vol.  11.  pp.  \it1,  358. 
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In  1793  no  leas  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
our  fellow-citizena  were  groaning  in  Algerine  slavery. 
Their  condition  excited  the  fraternal  feeling  of  the 
whole  people,  while  it  occupied  the  anxious  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  prayers  of  the  cleigy.  A  petition 
from  these  unhappy  persons,  dated  at  Algiers,  December 
29,  1793,  was  addressed  to  Congress.  "Your  petition- 
ers," it  says,  "  are  at  present  captives  in  this  city  of 
hondage,  employed  daily  in  the  most  lahorious  work, 
without  any  respect  to  persons.  They  pray  that  you 
will  take  their  unfortunate  situation  into  consideration, 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  will  restore  the  American 
captives  to  their  country,  their  Mends,  families,  and 
connections ;  and  your  most  humble  petitioners  will 
ever  pray  and  he  thankful."  ^  The  action  of  Congress 
was  sluggish,  compared  with  the  patriot  desires  throh- 
biag  through  the  country. 

Appeals  of  a  different  character  were  now  addressed 
to  the  country  at  laige,  and  these  were  efficiently  aided 
by  Colonel  Humphreys,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Washington,  who  was  at  the  time  our  minister  in  Portu- 
gal. Taking  advant^e  of  the  common  passion  for  lot- 
teries, and  particularly  of  the  custom,  not  then  con- 
demned, of  employing  them  to  obtain  money  for  Hterary 
or  benevolent  purposes,  he  proposed  a  grand  lottery, 
sanctioned  by  the  United  States,  or  particular  lotteries 
sanctioned  by  individual  States,  to  obtain  the  freedom 
of  our  countrymen.  He  then  asks,  "  Is  there  within 
the  limifa  of  these  United  States  an  individual  who  will 
riot  cheerfully  contribute,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  to 
carry  it  into  effect  ?  By  the  peculiar  blessings  of  free- 
dom which  you  enjoy,  by  the  disinterested  saeriiices  you 

1  Lyniaji'B  Diplomacy,  Vol.  11.  pp.  359,  860. 
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made  for  its  attainment,  by  the  patriotic  blood  of  those 
martyra  of  liberty  who  died  to  secure  your  indepen- 
dence, and  by  all  the  tender  ties  of  nature,  let  me  con- 
jure you  once  more  to  snatch  your  unfortunate  country- 
men from  fetters,  dungeons,  and  death." 

This  appeal  was  followed  by  a  petition  from  American 
captives  in  Algiers,  addressed  to  miuisters  of  every 
denomination  throughout  the  United  States,  praying 
help.  Beginning  with  an  allusion  to  the  day  of  national 
thanksgiving  appointed  by  President  Washington,  it 
asks  the  clergy  to  set  apart  the  Sunday  preceding  that 
day  for  sermons,  to  he  delivered  simultaneously  tlirough- 
out  the  country,  pleading  for  their  brethren  in  bonds. 

"  Reverend  and  Bespected,  —   . 

"  On  Thursday,  the  I9th  of  Fobruaiy,  1795,  you  are  en- 
joined by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
appear  in  the  various  temples  6f  that  God  who  heareth  the 
groaaiug  of  tlie  prisoner,  and  in  mercy  remembereth  those 
who  are  appointed  to  die.    ■ 

"  Nor  are  ye  to  assemble  alone ;  for  on  this,  the  high  day 
of  continental  thanksgiving,  all  the  rehgions  societies  and 
denominations  throughout  the  Union,  and  all  persons  whom- 
soever within  the  limits  of  the  confederated  States,  are  to 
enter  the  courts  of  Jehovah,  with  their  several  pastors,  and 
gratefully  to  render  unfeigned  thanks  to  the  Ruler  of  Nations 
for  the  manifold  and  signal  mercies  which  distinguish  your 
lot  as  a  people  :  in  a  more  particular  manner,  commemorat- 
ing your  exemption  from  foreign  war;  being  greatly  thank- 
ful for  the  preservation  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and 
fervently  beseeching  the  Idnd  Author  of  all  these  blessings 
graciously  to  prolong  them  to  yon,  and  finally  to  render  the 
"United  States  of  America  more  and  more  an  asylum  for  the 
unfortunate  of  every  clime  under  heaven. 
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"  Reverend  and  Respected,  — 

"  Most  fervent  are  our  daily  prayers,  breathed  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  woes  unspeakable,  most  ardent  are  the  embittered 
aspiratiotis  of  oiir  afSicted  spirita,  that  thus  it  may  be  in  deed 
and  in  truth.  Although  we  are  prisoners  in  a  foreign  land, 
although  we  are  far,  very  far,  from  our  native  homes,  although 
our  harps  are  hung  upon  the  weeping-willows  of  Slavery, 
nevertheless  America  is  still  preferred  above  our  chiefest  joy, 
and  the  last  wish  of  our  departing  souls  shall  be  ker  peace, 
her  prosperity,  her  liberty  forever.  On  tliis  day,  the  day  of 
festivity  and  gladness,  reruember  us,  your  unfortunate  breth- 
ren, late  members  of  the  family  of  freedom,  now  doomed  to 
perpetual  confinement.  Prai/,  earnestly  pray,  that  our  griev- 
ous  calamities  may  have  a  gracious  end.  Supplicate  the  FatJier 
of  Mercies  for  tU  most  wretched  of  his  ofspriiiff.  Beseech 
the  God  of  all  Consolation  to  comfort  us  by  the  hope  of  final 
restoration.  Implore  ike  Jesus  w/iom  you  worship  to  open  tlie 
house  of  the  prison.  Entreat  the  Christ  whom  j/ou  adore  to 
let  the  miserable  captives  go  free. 
"  Reverend  and  Respected,  — 

''  It  is  not  your  prayers  alone,  ^though  of  much  avail, 
which  we  beg  on  the  bending  knee  of  sufferance,  galled  l)y 
the  corroding  fetters  of  slavery.  We  conjure  you  by  the 
bowels  of  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,  we  ask  you  in  the 
name  of  your  Father  in  Heaven,  to  have  compassion  on  our 
miseries,  to  wipe  away  the  crystallized  tears  of  despondence, 
to  hush  the  heartfelt  sigh  of  distress,  and,  by  every  possible 
exertion,  of  godlike  charity,  to  restore  m  to  mi/r  wives,  to  oar 
children,  to  ourfriejids,  to  our  God  and  to  yours. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  a  stimulus  can  be  wanting  1  Forbid 
it,  the  example  of  a  dying,  bleeding,  crucitied  Saviour! 
Forbid  it,  the  precepts  of  a  risen,  ascended,  glorified  Im- 
manuel !  Bo  unto  us  in  fetters,  in  bonds,  in  dungeons,  in 
danger  of  the  pestilence,  as  ye  yourselves  would  vnsh  to  he  dmte 
unto.     Lift  up  your  voices  like  a  trumpet ;  cry  aloud  in  tke 
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eaiise  of  humanity,  baievolence,  philosophy :  eloqiieace  can 
never  be  directed  to  a  nobler  purpose  ;  religion  never  employed 
in  a  more  glorious  cause ;  charity  never  meditate  a  Tnore  ex- 
alted Jli{/ht.  Oh  that  a  live  coal  from  the  burning*  altar  of 
celestial  beneficence  might  warm  the  hearts  of  the  sacred 
order,  and  impassion  the  feelingB  of  the  attentive  hearer ! 

"  Gentlemen  off/ie  Clergy  in  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Maseac^iusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  — 
"Your  m(tf!t  zealous  exertions,  your  unremittir^  assidu- 
ities, are  pathetically  invoked.  Those  States  in  which  you 
minister  unto  the  Church  of  God  gave  us  birth.  We  are 
as  aliens  from  the  eommonweaJth  of  America.  We  are 
strangers  to  the  temples  of  our  God,  The  strong  arm  of 
infidelity  hath  bound  us  with  two  chains ;  the  iron  one  of 
slavery  and  the  sword  of  death  are  enterii^  our  very  souls. 
Arise,  ye  ministers  cf  the  Most  High,  Christians  of  every  de- 
nomination, aviake  unto  diarity  I  Let  a,  brief,  setting  forth  our 
hapless  situation,  be  2^blished  throughout  the  continent.  Be  it 
read  in  every  house  of  worship  an  Sunday,  tJte  8th  of  February. 
Cormnand  a  preparatory  discourse  to  he  delivered  on  Sunday, 
the  25tA  of  February,  in  all  churches  whithersoever  this  pelA- 
tion  or  the  brief  may  come ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of 
February,  coMplete  the  godlike  work.  It  is  a  day  which  as- 
sembles a  continent  to  thanksgiving  ;  it  is  a  day  which  calls 
an  empire  to  praise.  God  grant,  that  this  may  be  the  day 
which  emancipates  the  forlorn  captive,  and  may  the  best 
blessings  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish  be  your  abiding 
portion  forever  !  Thus  prays  a  small  remnant  who  are  still 
alive  ;  thus  pray  your  fellow-citiaens,  chained  to  the  galleys 
of  the  impostor  Mahomet. 

"  Signed  for  and  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-sufferers  by 
"  Richard  O'Brien, 
"  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  captivity"  ' 

1  History  of  tho  War  between  the  United  States  and  Tripoli,  pp.  69-Tl. 
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The  cause  -whicli  inspired  thia  appeal  will  indispose 
the  candid  reader  to  any  criticism  of  its  exuberant  lan- 
guage. Like  the  drama  of  Cervantes  settii^  forth  the 
horrors  of  the  galleys  of  Algiers,  it  was  "not  drawn 
from  the  imagination,  but  was  bom  far  from  the  regions 
of  fiction,  in  the  very  heart  of  truth."  ^  Its  earnest  ap- 
peals were  calculated  to  touch  the  aoul,  and  to  make  the 
very  name  of  slavery  and  slave-dealer  detestable. 


I  SHODLB  do  injustice  to  truth,  if  I  did  not  suspend 
for  one  moment  the  narrative  of  this  Anti-Slavery 
movement,  to  exhibit  the  painted  parallel  then  recog- 
nized between  slavery  in  Algiers  and  slavery  in  our 
own  country.  It  belongs  to  this  history.  Conscience 
could  not  plead  for  the  emancipation  of  white  feUow- 
citizens,  without  confessing  in  the  heai-t,  perhaps  to  the 
world,  that  every  consideration,  every  ai^iment,  every 
appeal  for  the  white  man,  told  "with  equal  force  for  the 
wretched  colored  brother  in  bonds.  Thus  the  interest 
awakened  for  the  slave  in  Algiers  embraced  also  the 
slave  at  home.  Sometimes  they  were  said  to  be  alike 
in  condition ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  was  openly  declared 
that  the  horrors  of  our  American  slavery  surpassed  that 
of  Algiers. 

John  Wesley,  the  oracle  of  Methodism,  who  had  be- 
come familiar  with  slavery  in  our  Southern  States,  ad- 
dressing those  engaged  in  the  negro  slave-trade,  declared 
as  early  as  1774  :  "Yon  have  carried  the  survivors  into 
the  vilest  slavery,  never  to  end  but  with  life,  —  suck 
1  Los  Bafios  lie  ArgeL 
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slavery  as  is  not  found  among  the  Turks  at  Algiers."  ^ 
Another  writer  in  1794,  when  sympathy  with  the 
American  captives  was  at  its  height,  presses  tlie  parallel 
in  pungent  terms.  "For  this  practice  of  buying  and 
selling  slaves,"  he  saya,  "  we  are  not  entitled  to  charge 
the  Algerinea  with  any  exclusive  degree  of  barbarity. 
The  Christians  of  Europe  and  America  carry  on  this 
commerce  one  hundred  times  more  extensively  than  the 
Algerines.  It  has  received  a  recent  sanction  from  the 
immaculate  Divan  of  Britain.  Nobody  seems  even  to 
be  surprised  by  a  diabolical  kind  of  advertisements 
which  for  some  months  past  have  freq^uently  adorned 
the  newspapers  of  Philadelphia.  Tlie  Fi'ench  fugitives 
from  the  West  Indies  have  brought  with  them  a  crowd 
of  slaves.  These  most  injiu^d  people  sometimes  run 
off,  and  their  master  advertises  a  reward  for  apprehend- 
ing them.  At  the  same  time  we  are  commonly  informed 
that  hia  sacred  name  is  marked  in  capitals  on  their 
breasts,  —  or,  in  plainer  terms,  it  is  stamped  on  that  part 
of  the  body  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Before,  therefore,  we 
repi'obate  the  feracity  of  the  Algerines,  we  should  in- 
quire whether  it  is  not  possible  to  find  in  some  other 
region  of  this  globe  a  systematic  brutality  stiU  more 
disgraceful."  ^ 

Not  loi^  after  the  address  to  the  clei^  by  the  cap- 
tives in  A%ieis,  a  voice  came  from  New  Hampshire,  in  a 
tract  entitled  "  Tyrannical  Libertymen,  a  Discourse  upon 

Negro  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  composed  at 

in  New  Hampshire  on  the  late  Federal  Thanksgiving 
Day,"  *  which   does   not  hesitate  to   brand  American 

I  Thouglita  upon  Slavaiy  (1TT4),  p.  U. 

a  Short  Account  of  Algiei-s  (Philadelphia,  mi),  p.  18. 

8  From  the  Eagie  Office,  Hanover,  New  Hampflliire,  1796. 
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slavery  in  terms  of  glowing  reprobation.  "  There  was 
a  contribution  upon  this  day,"  it  aays,  "  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  those  Americans  who  are  in  slavery  at 
Algiers,  —  an  object  worthy  of  a  generous  people. 
Their  redemption,  we  hope,  is  not  far  distant.  But 
should  any  person  contribute  money  for  this  purpose 
which  he  had  cudgelled  out  of  a  negro  slave,  he  would 
deserve  less  applause  than  an  actor  in  the  comedy  of 

Las  Caaas A¥hen  will  Americans  show  that  they 

are  what  they  affect  to  be  thought,  —  ft-jends  to  tlie 
cause  of  humanity  at  lai^e,  reverers  of  the  rights  of 
their  fellow- creatures  ?  Hitherto  we  have  been  op- 
pressors, nay,  murderei-s !  —  for  many  a  negro  has  died 
by  the  whip  of  his  master,  and  many  have  lived  when 
death  would  have  been  preferable.  Surely  the  curse 
of  God  and  the  reproach  of  man  is  against  us.  Worse 
than  the  seven  plagues  of  Egypt  wiU  befall  us.  If 
Algiers  shall  be  punished  seven  fold,  tndy  America  sev- 
enty and  seven  fold."  These  words  might  not  imperti- 
nently be  uttered  in  our  present  debates. 

To  this  excitement  we  are  indebted  for  the  story  of 
"  The  Algerine  Captive,"  which,  though  now  forgotten, 
was  among  the  earliest  literary  productions  of  our  coun- 
try, reprinted  in  London  at  a  time  when  few  American 
hoots  were  known  abroad.  Published  anonymously, 
it  is  recognized  as  from  the  pen  of  Eoyall  Tyler,  after- 
warfs  Chief  Justice  of  Vermont.  In  the  form  of  a 
nan-ative  of  personal  adventures,  extending  through 
two  volumes,  a  slave  of  Algiers  depicts  the  horrors 
of  his  condition.  In  this  regard  it  is  not  unlike  the  " 
recent  story  of  "Archy  Moore,"  displaying  the  hor- 
rors of  American  slavery.  The  narrator,  while  engaged 
as  surgeon  on  board  a  ship  in  the  African  slave-trade. 
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has  an  opportunity  which  he  does  not  neglect.  After 
describing  the  reception  of  the  poor  negroes,  he  says : 
"  I  cannot  reilect  on  this  transaction  yet,  without  shud- 
dering. I  have  deplored  my  conduct  with  tears  of  an- 
guish ;  and  I  pray  a  merciful  God,  the  Common  Parent 
of  the  great  family  of  the  nniveiBe,  who  hath  made  of 
one  flesh  and  one  blood  all  nations  of  the  earth,  that  the 
miseries,  the  insults,  and  cruel  woundings  I  afterwards 
received,  when  a  slave  myself,  may  expiate  for  the  inhu- 
manity I  was  necessitated  to  exercise  towards  these  my 
brethren  of  the  human  race."  ^  He  further  records  his 
meditations  and  resolves,  while  yet  a  captive  of  the  Al- 
gerines,  "  Grant  me,"  he  says,  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  mistbrtuue,  "  once  more  to  taste  the  freedom  of  my 
native  country,  and  every  moment  of  my  hfe  shall  be 
dedicated  to  preaching  against  this  detestable  commerce. 
I  will  fly  to  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  Southern  States ; 
I  will,  on  my  knees,  conjure  them,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, to  abolish  a  traffic  which  causes  it  to  bleed  in 
■  every  pora  If  they  are  deaf  to  the  pleadings  of  Nature, 
I  will  conjure  them,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  to  cease 
to  deprive  their  fellow-creatures  of  freedom,  which  their 
writers,  their  orators,  representatives,  senators,  and  even 
their  constitutions  of  government,  have  declared  to  be 
the  unaUenable  birthright  of  man."^  This  is  sound 
and  signifleant. 

Not  merely  in  the  productions  of  literature  and  in  fu- 
gitive essays  was  such  comparison  presented ;  it  was  set 
forth  on  an  important  occasion  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  by  one  of  her  most  illustrious  citizens.  The 
opportunity  occurred  in  a  complaint  against  England 
tor  carrying  away  from  New  York  certain  negroes,  in 
1  Chap.  XXX.  Vol.  I.  p.  193.  a  Ohflp.  XXXH,  Vol.  I.  p.  318. 
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alleged  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  In  an  elaborate 
paper,  John  Jay,  at  that  time  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  Confederation,  says :  "  Whether  men 
can  be  so  degraded,  as,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
with  propriety  denominated  goods  aitd  chattels,  and  under 
that  idea  capable  of  becoming  looty,  is  a  question  on 
which  opinions  are  unfortunately  various,  even  in  coun- 
tries professing  Christianity  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  mankind."  He  then  proceeds  in  words  worthy  of 
special  remembrance  at  this  time :  "  If  a  war  should  take 
place  between  France  and  Algiers,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  France  should  invite  the  American  slaves  there  to 
run  away  from  their  masters,  and  actually  receive  and 
protect  them  in  their  camp,  what  would  Congress,  and 
indeed  the  world,  think  and  say  of  France,  if,  on  niakii^ 
peace  with  Algiers,  she  should  give  up  those  American 
slaves  to  their  former  Algerine  masters  ?  Is  there  any 
other  differeiux  between  the  two  cases  than  this,  namely, 
that  the  Atuffnean  slaves  at  Algiers  are  WHITE  people, 
whereas  fhc  African  slaves  at  Ifm  York  were  black 
people?"  Introducing  these  sentiments,  the  Secretary 
remarks :  "  He  is  aware  he  is  about  to  say  unpopular 
things ;  but  higher  motives  than  personal  considera- 
tions press  him  to  proceed."  i  Words  worthy  of  John 
Jay! 

The  same  comparison  was  also  instituted  by  the 
Aboliti()n  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  address  to 
the  Convention  which  framed  the  National  Constitu- 
tion. "The  sufferii^s  of  our  American  brethren  groan- 
ing in  captivity  at  A^iers,"  it  says,  "Providence  seems 
to  have  ordained  to  awaken  us  to  a  sentiment  of  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  which  we  are  guilty  towards 
*  Secret  Journals  of  Congrese,  17S6,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  2T4  -  279. 
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the  -wretched  Africans."^  Shortly  afterwai'ds  it  was 
t^in  ■brought  forward  by  Dr.  Fraakhii,  in  an  ingenious 
apologue,  with  all  his  peculiar  humor,  simplicity,  logic, 
and  humanity.  As  President  of  the  same  Abolition  So- 
ciety which  had  already  addressed  the  Convention,  he 
signed  a  memorial  to  the  earliest  Congress  under  the 
Constitution,  praying  it  "to  countenance  the  restora- 
tion of  liberty  to  those  unhappy  men  who  alone  in  this 
land  of  freedom  are  degraded  into  perpetual  bondage," 
and  to  "step  to  the  mry  mnjc  of  the  power  vested  in 
them  for  discouraging  every  species  of  ti-affic  in  the  per- 
sons of  our  feUow-men."  ^  In  the  congressional  debates 
on  the  presentation  of  this  memorial,  — memorable  not 
only  for  its  intrinsic  importance  as  a  guide  to  the 
country,  but  as  the  final  pubhc  act  of  a  chief  among 
the  founders  of  our  national  institutions,  —  several  at- 
tempts wei-e  made  to  justify  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade.  The  last  and  almost  dying  eneigies  of  Franklin 
were  excited.  In  a  remarkable  document,  written  only 
twenty-four  days  before  his  death,  and  published  in 
the  journals  of  the  time,  he  gave  a  parody  of  a  speech 
actually  delivered  in  Congress,  —  transferring  the  scene 
to  Algiers,  and  putting  the  cor^ressional  eIoc[uence  in 
the  mouth  of  a  corsair  slave-dealer,  inveighing  before 
the  Divan  against  a  petition  from  tlie  Purists  or  Abo- 
litionists of  Algiers  AH  the  arguments  adduced  in 
favor  of  negro  slavery  are  applied  by  the  Algerine  ora- 
tor with  equal  force  to  justify  the  plimder  and  enslave- 
ment of  whites.*  "With  this  protest  against  a  great 
wrong,  Franklin  died. 

Most  certainly  we  are  aided  in  appreciation  of  Amer- 

1  Brisaofs  Travels,  Letter  XXII.  Vol.  I.  p.  253. 

a  Aunals  of  Congi'e>s,  1st  Cong.  Sd  Sess.  Vol.  II.  CoL  1198. 

s  Spwka's  Franklin,  Vol.  H.  p.  BIT. 
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ican  slavery,  when  we  know  that  it  was  likened,  by 
charaotera  like  Wesley,  Jay,  and  Franklin,  to  the  abom- 
ination of  alaveiy  in  Algiers.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  iniluence  of  this  parallel  on  the  condition  of 
the  black  slaves,  it  did  not  check  the  rising  sentiments 
of  the  people  against  White  f ' 


UNITED  STATES  AROUSED  AGAINST  WHITE  SLAVERY. 

The  country  was  aroused.  A  general  contribution 
was  proposed.  The  cause  of  our  brethren  was  pleaded  in 
churches,  and  not  foigotten  at  the  festive  board.  At  aU 
public  celebi-ations,  the  toasta  "Happiness  for  aU"  and 
"  Universal  Liberty,"  were  proposed,  not  more  ui  sym- 
pathy with  Frenchmen  strugghng  for  human  rights  than 
with  our  own  wretched  white  fellow-countrymen  in 
bonds.  On  one  occasion  i  they  were  distinctly  remem- 
bered in  the  following  toast:  "Orn-  brethren  in  slavery 
at  Algiers.  May  the  measures  adopted  for  their  re- 
demption be  successful,  and  may  they  live  to  rejoice  with 
their  friends  in  the  blessings  of  liberty ! "  Generous 
words,  apt  for  all  in  bonds  ! 

Meanwhile  the  efforts  of  the  National  Government 
continued.  President  Wa.'Oiuigton,  in  his  speech  to  Con- 
gress, delivered  in  person  to  both  houses  in  the  Eepre- 
sentatives'  Chamber,  December  8,  1795,  said:  "With 
peculiar  satisfaction  I  add,  that  mformation  has  been 
received  from  an  agent  deputed  on  our  part  to  Algiers, 
importing  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Dey 
and  Eegency  of  that  country  had  been  adjusted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  authorize  the  expectation  of  a  speedy 

\^  P^temonth,  N.  H.,  at  a  public  entertainment.  April  3, 17SE,  i,i  honor 
"IS-  — Boston  Independent  Chronicle,  VoL  XXVIL  No, 
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peace,  and  the  restoratioji  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-citi- 
zens from  a  grievous  captivity,"  ^  This  was  effected  on 
the  5tli  of  September,  17'95.  It  was  a  treaty  full  of 
humiliation  for  the  "  chivalry  "  of  our  countiy.  Besides 
securing  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Algerine  govern- 
ment in  consideration  of  present  peace  and  the  liberation 
of  captives,  it  stipulated  an  annual  tribute  of  "  twelve 
thousand  Algerine  sequins  in  maritime  stores."  ^  But 
feelings  of  pride  disappeared  in  heartfelt  satisfaction. 
A  thrill  of  joy  went  through  the  land,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  vessel  had  left  Algiers,  having  on  board 
all  the  American  captives,  now  happily  at  liberty.  Tlieir 
emancipation  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollara.  The  largess  of  money, 
and  .even  the  indignity  of  tribute,  were  foi^otten  in  grat- 
ulations  on  their  new-found  happiness.  The  President, 
in  his  speech  to  Congi'ess,  delivered  in  person,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1796,  presented  their  "actual  liberation"  as  a 
special  subject  of  joy  to  "  every  feehng  heait."  ^  Thus 
did  the  National  Government  constract  a  brieve  of  gold 
for  Freedom, 

This  act  of  national  generosity  was  followed  by  peace 
with  Tripoli,  purchased,  November  4,  1796,  for  the  sura 
of  fifty-six  thousand  dollars,  — "  $  48,000  in  cash, 
$8,000  in  presents,"* — under  the  guaranty  of  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  who  was  declared  to  be  "the  mutual  friend 
of  the  parties."  By  an  article  in  this  treaty,  negotiated 
by  Joel  Barlow,  —  out  of  tenderness,  perhaps  to  Ma- 
hometanism,  and  to  save  our  citizens  from  that  slavery 

1  Annals  of  Congresa,  4tli  Cong.  1st  Seas,  col.  11, 

2  United  States  Statutes  at  Loi^,  Traatics,  Vol.  Vlil.  p.  1S3.  Lyman's 
Diplomacy,  Vol.  II.  p.  362. 

8  Annals  of  Congrass,  4th  Cong.  2d  Sesa,  col.  1593. 
*  Lyman's  Diplomacy,  VoL  II.  p.  881,  note. 
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which  was  regarded  as  the  just  doom  of  "  Christian 
dogs"  — it  was  expressly  declared  that  "the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  is  not  in  any 
sense  founded  on  the  Christian  religion."  ^  By  a  treaty 
with  Tunis,  purchased  after  some  delay,  but  at  a  smaller 
,  price  than  that  with  Tripoli,  all  danger  to  our  citizens 
seemed  to  be  averted.  Here  it  was  ignominiously  pro- 
vided, that  fugitive  slaves,  taking  refuge  on  board  Amer- 
ican merchant  vessels,  and  even  vessels  of  war,  should 
be  restored  to  their  owners.^ 

As  early  as  1787  a  more  liberal  treaty  was  entered 
into  with  Morocco,  which  was  coniirmed  in  1795,^  at 
the  price  of  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  while,  by  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  in  1799,  this  slave-trading  empire  esypressly 
declared  Us  "  desire  that  tlie  rmme  of  Slavery  might  he 
effmxd  from  the  memory  of  man'' * 

But  these  governments  were  barbarous,  faithless,  re- 
gardless of  humanity  and  justice.  Promises  with  them 
were  evanescent.  As  in  the  days  of  Chai-les  the  Sec- 
ond, treaties  were  made  merely  to  be  broken.  They 
were  observed  only  so  long  as  money  was  derived  under 
their  stipulations.  Soon  again  our  growing  commerce 
was  fataUy  vexed  by  the  Barbary  corsairs ;  even  the 
ships  of  our  navy  were  subjected  to  peculiar  indigni- 
ties. In  1801  the  Bey  of  TripoU  formaUy  declared  war 
against  the  United  States,  and  in  token  thereof  "out 

^  Article  XI.  —  United  States  Slatuf  es  at  Large,  Vol.  Vm.  p.  154.  Ly- 
man's Dlploniaoy,  Vol.  IL  pp.  SSO,  381. 

*  Article  VI,  —United  States  Statutes  at  Large.  VoL  Vm.  p.  167.  Ly- 
man's Diplomacy,  VoL  IL  p.  400.  —  TWa  treaty  has  two  dates,  —  Augnst, 
IT9T,  and  March,  1799.  WlUUni  Eaton  and  Jamas  Leandar  Cathoart  were 
agents  of  the  United  Stales  at  the  latter  date. 


<  History  of  the  War  between  the  United  States  and  Tripoli,  p. 
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fl^-staff  [before  the  consulate]  was  chopped  down  sis 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  left  leehnii^  on  the  terrace.''  ^ 
American  citizens  once  more  became  the  prize  of  man- 
stealeis.  Colonel  Humphreys,  now  at  home  in  retire- 
ment, came  out  in  an  address  to  the  public,  calling 
again  for  united  action,'  saying :  "  Americans  of  the 
United  States,  your  feUow-citizens  are  in  fetters !  Can 
there  be  but  one  feeling  ?  Where  are  the  gaUant  rem- 
nants of  the  race  who  fought  for  freedom  ?  Where  the 
glorious  heirs  of  their  patriotism  ?  WUl  there  never  be 
a  truce  hetween  political  parties  ?  Or  must  it  forever  be 
the  fate  of  Free  States,  tlmt  the  soft  voice  of  union 
should  be  drowned  in  tJie  hoarse  clamor  of  discord  t  Wo  ! 
Let  every  friend  of  blessed  humanity  and  sacred  free- 
dom entertain  a  better  hope  and  confidence."  ^  Colonel 
Humphreys  was  not  a  statesman  only ;  he  was  known 
as  poet  also.  And  in  this  character  he  made  another 
appeal.  In  a  poem  on  "  The  Future  Gloiy  of  the  United 
States,"  he  breaks  forth  into  indignant  condemnation  of 
slavery,  which  deserves  commemoration,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  its  verse,  should  not  be  omitted 
here. 

"  Tench  me  pnrat  slavery's  cruel  woBS  to  paiut, 
Beneath  whose  wciglit  our  capturad  freemen  faint ! 

Whereaml?     HaaranB!  what  mean  these  dolorous  criaa  ? 

And  what  these  horrid  scenes  that  round  me  rise  ? 

Heard  ye  the  groans,  those  mesBBngera  of  pain  ? 

Heard  ye  the  clanking  of  the  captive's  chain  ? 

Heard  ye  yonr  freebom  sons  their  fete  deplore, 

Pale  in  then' chains  and  laboring  at  the  oar? 

Saw  ye  the  dungeon,  in  whose  blackest  cell, 

That  hoose  of  woe,  yonr  friends,  your  children,  dwell  ? 

Or  saw  ye  those  who  dread  the  torturing  hour. 

Crushed  by  the  rigors  of  a  tyrant's  power? 

1  Lyman's  Diplomacy,  Vol.  It.  p.  384. 

a  Misuollaiieous  Works  of  David  Hnmphrej-s,  p.  lb. 
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Saio  ye  the  shrinking  ilare,  Ikt  vpUfled  laeli, 
T^e/nwsing  itddier,  a«d  the  reddeniag  ga^  f 
Sate  t/e  lAefitsh  blond,  ahert  U  ImbbUag  brdce 
■  From  pm^e  tears,  bauialk  the  grvidiag  atedke  t 
jSnw  ye  llie  itaktd  tintba  writhed  to  andfm. 
In  wild  conloTliima  uf  comndiing  luoe  f 
Felt  ye  the  blood,  witli  panga  allemate  rolled, 
Thi'ill  throngh  3'our  veins  tmd  freeae  with  deathlike  cold. 
Or  fire,  ns  down  the  tenc  of  pity  stole, 
Youv  manly  breasts,  and  harrow  up  the  soul  ?  "  l 

The  people  and  Grovemment  responded.  And  here 
commenced  those  early  deeds  by  which  our  navy  be- 
came known  in  Europe.  Throngh  a  reverse  of  ship- 
wreck rather  than  war,  the  frigate  Philadelphia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tripolitans.  A  daring  act  of  Decatur 
burned  it  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  Other  feats  of 
hardihood  ensued.  A  romantic  expedition  by  General 
Eaton,  from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  across  the  Desert  of 
Libya,  captured  Deme.  Three  several  times  Tripoli  was 
attacked,  and,  at  last,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1805,  entered 
into  a  treaty  by  wliich  the  freedom  of  three  hundred 
American  slaves  was  secured,  on  the  payment  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars ;  and  it  was  provided,  that,  in  the  event 
of  future  war  between  the  two  countries,  prisoners 
should  not  be  reduced  to  slavery,  but  should  be  ex- 
changed rank  for  rank,  and  if  there  were  any  deficiency 
on  either  side,  it  should  be  made  up  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  Spanish  dollars  for  each  captain,  tliree  hundred 
dollars  for  each  mate  and  supercargo,  and  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  seaman.^  Thus  did  our  country,  after 
successes  not  without  what  is  called  the  glory  of  arms, 
again  purchase  with  money  the  emancipation  of  white 
citizens. 

>  MiBoelUneous  Works  of  Dnvid  Hnmphreys.  pp.  62,  53. 
a  United  Stfitaa  Statutes  at  Large,  VoL  VIII.  p.  214.     Lyman's  Diplo- 
macy, Vol.  IL  p.  388. 
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The  power  of  Tripoli  was  inconsiderable.  That  of  Al- 
giers was  more  formidable.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  the  largest  ship  of  this  slave-trading  state  was  the 
Crescent,  of  thirty-four  guns,  built  in  New  Hampshire ;  ^ 
thffu^fh  it  is  hardly  to  the  credit  of  oii/r  sister  State  that  the 
Algmne  power  derived  such  important  support  from  her. 
The  lawlessness  of  the  corsair  broke  forth  again  in  the 
seizure  of  the  brig  Edwin,  of  Salem,  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  her  crew.  The  enei^ies  of  the  countiy  were 
at  this  time  enlisted  in  war  with  Great  Britain ;  but 
even  amidst  the  anxieties  of  this  important  contest  was 
heard  the  voice  of  these  captives,  awakening  a  corre- 
sponding sentiment  throughout  the  land,  until  the  Gov- 
ernment was  prompted  to  their  release.  Throiigh  Mr. 
Noah,  recently  appointed  consul  at  Tunis,  it  offered  to 
purchase  their  freedom  at  three  thousand  doUars  a 
head.^  The  answer  of  the  Dey,  repeated  on  several 
occasions,  was,  that  "not  for  two  millions  of  dollars 
would  he  sell  his  American  slaves."  ^  The  timely 
treaty  of  Ghent,  establishing  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
left  us  at  liberty  to  deal  with  this  enslaver  of  our 
countrymen.  At  once  a  naval  force  was  despatched  to 
the  Mediterranean,  under  approved  officers,  Commodores 
Bainbridge  and  Decatur.  The  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ments and  tlieir  striking  success  had  the  desired  effect. 
In  December,  1816,  a  treaty  was  extorted  from  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  by  which^  after  abandonii^  all  claim  to  tribute 
in  any  form,  he  delivered  his  American  captives,  ten  in 
number,  without  ransom,  and  stipulated  that  hereafter 
no  Americans  should  be  made  slaves  or  forced  to  liard 

1  Hlstoiy  of  the  War  betwean  the  Unitea  Sfntes  and  Tripoli,  p.  BS. 

2  Noah'B  Travels,  pp.  60,  70. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  144.    Nutioiial  InlelligBncer,  March  7, 1815. 
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labor,  iuid,  still  further,  that  "  any  Christians  whatso- 
ever, captives  in  Algiers,"  making  their  escape,  and  tak- 
ing refuge  on  boaid  an  American  ship  of  war,  should  he 
safe  from  all  recLtmition  or  reclamation.^ 

Decatur  walked  his  deck  with  impatient  earnestness, 
awaiting  the  promised  signature  of  the  treaty.  "  Is  the 
ti-eaty  signed?"  he  cried  to  the  captain  of  the  port 
and  the  Swedish  consul,  as  they  reached  the  Guerri^re 
with  a  white  flag  of  truce.  "  It  is,"  replied  the  Swede ; 
and  the  treaty  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  brave 
commander.  "  Are  the  prisoners  in  the  boat  1 "  "  They 
are."  "  Eveiy  one  of  them  ? "  "  Every  one,  Sir."  The 
captive  Americana  now  came  forward  to  greet  and  bless 
their  deliverer.^  Here,  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  tke  same 
scene  which  had  given  such  satisfaction  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  ab  Tunis.  Surely  this  moment,  when 
he  looked  upon  emancipated  feUow-countiymen  and 
thought  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  overthrow 
the  relentless  system  of  bondage  under  which  liiey  had 
groaned,  must  have  been  one  of  the  sweetest  in  the  life 
of  our  hardy  son  of  the  sea.  But  should  I  not  say,  even 
here,  that  there  is  now  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  who, 
without  army  or  navy,  by  a  simple  act  of  self-renuncia- 
tion, has  given  freedom  to  a  larger  number  of  Christian 
American  slaves  than  was  liberated  by  the  sword  of 
Decatur  ?     Of  course  I  refer  to  Mr.  Palfrey. 

Not  by  money,  but  by  arms,  was  emancipation  this 
time  secured.  The  country  was  grateful  for  the  result,  — 
though  the  poor  freedmen,  engulfed  in  unknown  wastes 
of  ocean,  on  their  glad  passage  home,  were  never  able 

1  United  8t!it«3  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  VIIL  p.  S3*.  Lyman's  Diplomacy, 
Vol.  II.  p.  876. 

2  Maokenzie's  Life  of  Decatur,  p.  268. 
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to  mingle  joys  with  their  fellow-citizens.  They  were 
on  hoard  the  Epervier,  of  which  no  trace  ever  appeared. 
Nor  did  the  people  feel  the  melancholy  mockery  of  the 
National  Government,  which,  having  weakly  declared 
that  it  was  "  not  in  any  sense  founded  on  the  Christian 
religion,"  now  expressly  confined  the  protecting  power 
of  its  flag  to  fi^tive  "  Christians,  captives  in  Algiers," 
leaving  slaves  of  another  faith,  escaping  even  from  Al- 
giers, to  be  snatched  as  between  the  horns  of  the  altar 
and  returned  to  continued  horrora. 


WHITE   SLAVEUY  ABOLISHED  BY  AN  ENGLISH  ELEET. 

The  success  of  American  arms  was  followed  by  a 
more  signal  triumph  of  Great  Britain,  acting  generously 
in  behalf  of  all  the  Christian  powers.  Her  expedition 
was  debated,  perhaps  prompted,  in  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  where,  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the 
brilliant  representatives  of  European  nations,  with  the 
monarehs  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Eussia  in  attendance, 
considered  how  to  adjust  the  disordered  balance  of  em- 
pire, and  to  remedy  evils  through  joint  action.  Among 
many  high  concerns  was  the  project  of  a  crusade  against 
the  Barhary  States,  to  accomplish  the  complete  abohtion 
of  Christian  slavery.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  proposed 
to  form  "a holy  league,"  which  was  earnestly  enforced 
by  a  memoir  from  Sir  Sidney  Smith,^  the  same  who 
foiled  Napoleon  at  Acre,  and  at  this  time  president  of 
an  association  called  the  "Knights  Liberators  of  the 

I  MSmoire  Bnr  la  NSoessIt^  et  los  Moyens  de  fairs  csssor  lea  Pirateries  dcs 
^tats  Barbaresques.  Ee?u,  eonsid^r^,  et  adopts  b.  Paris  en  Septembre,  & 
Turin  la  14  Octobre,  1814.  h  Vienne  dnrant  le  Congrfes.  Par  W.  Sidney 
Smith.  See  Qusrteriy  Review,  Vol.  XV.  p.  139,  wiiere  tliis  is  noticed. 
Sohoell,  Histoire  des  Tr^tSs  de  Pais,  Tom.  XI.  p.  403. 
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WMte  Slaves  in  Africa,"  —  in  our  day  it  would  be 
called  an  Abolition  Society,  —  thus  adding  to  the  doubt- 
ful laurels  of  war  the  true  glory  of  strivii^  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  fellow-man. 

Though  not  'adopted  by  the  Congress,  this  project 
awakened  a  generous  echo.  Various  advocates  ap- 
peared in  its  support ;  and  what  the  Congress  failed  to 
undertake  was  now  especially  urged  upon  Great  Britain 
by  the  ^ents  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  who  insisted,  that, 
because  this  nation  had  abolished  the  trade  in  blacks,  it 
was  her  duii/  to  extinguish  the  slavery  of  whites.'^ 

A  scandalous  impediment  seemed  to  interfere,  show- 
ing itself  in  a  common  behef  that  the  obstructions  from 
the  Earbary  States  were  advantageous  to  British  com- 
merce by  thwarting  and  strangling  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  therefore  Great  Britain,  ever  anxious  for 
commercial  supremacy,  would  do  nothing  for  their  over- 
throw, —  the  love  of  trade  prevailing  over  the  love  of 
inan.^  This  imputation  of  sordid  selfishness,  wilhng 
to  coin  money  out  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  fellow- 
Christians,  was  soon  answered. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  Lord  Exmouth, 
already  distinguished  in  the  British  navy  as  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  was  despatched  with  a  squadron  to  Algiers.  By 
general  oMers  bearing  date  March  21,  1816,  he  an- 
nounced the  object  of  his  expedition  as  follows. 

"  He  hi^  been  instructed  and  directed  by  hia  Rayal  High- 
ness, the  Prince  R^^ent,  to  proceed  with  the  fleet  to  Algiers, 

1  Qniiiterly  Rflview,  Vol.  XV.  p.  !*B.  Edinburgh  Rariew,  Vol.  XXVI. 
p.  M9,  noticing  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parilamant  on  the  Slavery  of 
the  Christiana  at  Algiers,  by  Walter  Crokar,  Esq.,  of  the  Eoyal  Navy, 
Lonilon.  18IB.     Schoell,  Hfatoire  des  Traitia  c(e  Pnix,  Tom.  XI.  p.  403. 

2  Edinburgh  Eeview,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  451.  Osier's  Life  of  Esmoath, 
p.  802.    Mackenzie's  Life  of  Deciitar,  pp.  281  -  26S. 
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and  there  make  certain  arraTigemewts  for  diminishing,  at  least, 
the  piratical  exoursiona  of  the  Barbary  States,  6^  which  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures,  innocently  foUoumff  their  com-  . 
meroial  pursuits,  have  been,  dragged  into  the  most  vn-efched  and 
revolting  state  of  slavery, 

"  The  commander-in-chief  is  confident  that  this  outrageous 
system,  of  piracy  and  slavery  rouses  in  common  the  same  spirit 
of  indignation  lehich  he  himself  feels  ;  and  should  the  govern- 
ment of  Algiers  refuse  the  reasonable  demands  he  bears 
from  the  Prince  Hegent,  he  doubts  not  but  the  flag  will  be 
honorably  and  zealously  supported  by  every  officer  and  man 
under  his  command,  in  his  endeavors  to  procure  the  accep- 
tation of  them  by  force ;  and  if  force  must  he  resorted  to,  we 
have  the  consolation  of  hnowing  tJuxt  we  fight  in  the  sacred 
eaiise  of  humanity,  and  cannot  fail  of  success."^ 

The  moderate  object  of  his  mission  waa  readily  ob- 
tained.  "  Arrai^enients  for  diminishing  the  piratical 
exeiirsioDS  of  the  Barbary  States "  were  established. 
Ionian  slaves,  claimed  as  British  sitbject^,  were  re- 
leased, and  peace  was  secured  for  Naples  and  Sardinia  — 
the  former  paying  for  subjects  Uberated  fi\e  himdiel 
dollars  a  head,  and  the  latter  three  hundred  diUars 
This  was  at  Algiers.  Lord  Exmouth  proceeded  next  to 
Tunis  and  Tripoh,  where,  acting  beyond  his  instiuctions 
he  obtained  from  both  these  piratical  ^<i\  ernments  the 
promise  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  withm  their  re 
spective  dominions.  In  one  of  his  letters  ^n  this 
event  he  says,  that,  in  pressing  these  conces'^ious  lie 
"  acted  solely  on  his  own  responsibility  and  without  oi 
deis, — the  causes  and  reasoning  on  which  upon  genei^l 
principles,  may  be  defensible,  but,  as  applying  to  nui 
own  country,  may  not  be  borne  out,  the  of  I  ?  urea)  hh 

1  Oslar'fl  Life  of  Esmouth,  p.  29T. 
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^  It  is  curious  to  recall  a  sim- 
ilar distrust  excited  in  another  i^e  by  a  similar  achieve- 
ment. Admiral  Elake,  after  his  attack  upon  Tunis,  ap- 
pealed to  the  government  of  Cromwell,  in  words  appli- 
cable to  the  recent  occasion,  saying  :  "  And  now,  seeing 
it  hath  pleased  God  soe  signally  to  justify  us  herein,  I 
hope  His  Highness  will  not  be  offended  at  it,  nor  any 
who  regard  duely  the  honor  of  our  nation,  aliJwiir/h  I  ex- 
pect to  hecvre  of  many  complaints  and  clamors  of  irtierested 
men."  '  Thus,  more  than  once,  in  these  efforts  to  abolish 
Wliite  Slavery,  did  Commercej  daughter  of  Freedom,  fall 
under  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  her  parent. 

Lord  Exmouth  did  injustice  to  the  moral  sense  of 
England.  His  conduct  was  sustained  and  applauded, 
not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  the  coun- 
try at  lai^.  He  was  sent  back  to  Algiers  — which 
had  failed  to  make  any  general  renunciation  of  White 
Slavery  —  to  extort  this  stipulation  by  forca  Biitish 
historians  regard  this  expedition  with  peculiar  pride. 
In  all  the  annals  of  their  triumphant  navy  there  is 
none  where  the  barbarism  of  war  seems  so  much  to 
"  smooth  its  wrinlded  front."  With  a  fleet  complete 
at  all  points,  the  good  Admiral  set  sail  July  25, 1816, 
on  what  was  deemed  a  holy  war.  With  live  line-of- 
battle  ships,  five  frigates,  four  bomb-vessels,  and  iive 
gun-brigs,  besides  a  Dutch  fleet  of  five  frigates  and 
a  corvette,  under  Admiral  Van  Capellen,  -^  who,  on 
learning  the  object  of  the  expedition,  solicited  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  cooperate;  he  anchored  before  the  for- 
midable fortiflcations  of  Algiers.  It  would  not  be 
I  or  instructive  to  dwell  on  the  scene  of  deso   ■ 
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lation  and  blood  which  ensued.  Before  night  the  fleei; 
fired,  besides  shells  and  rockets,  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen tons  of  powder,  and  fifty  thousand  shot,  weighing 
more  than  five  hundred  tons.  The  citadel  and  massive 
batteries  of  Algiers  were  shattered  and  crumbled  to  ruins. 
Storehouses,  ships,  and  gunboats  were  in  flames,  while 
the  blazing  lightnii^s  of  battle  were  answered  by  the 
lightnings  of  heaven  in  a  storm  of  signal  fury.  The 
power  of  the  Great  Slave-dealer  was  humbled. 

The  terms  of  submission  were  announced  to  his  fleet 
in  an  order  of  the  Admiral,  dated,  Queen  Charlotte,  Al- 
giers Bay,  August  30, 1816,  which  may  be  read  with  tru- 
er pleasure  than  any  other  in  military  or  naval  history. 

"  The  commander-in-chief  is  happy  to  inform  the  fleet  of 
the  final  termination  of  thoir  Btronuoua  osortiona,  by  the 
signature  of  peace,  confirmed  under  a  aalute  of  twenty-one 
guns,  on  the  following  conditions,  dictated  by  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  Regent  of  England. 

"I.  The  abolition  op  Christian  sla-vebt  pohbvbr. 

"  II.  The  delivery  to  my  flag  of  all  slaves  in-  the  dominions 
of  ike  Dey,  to  vjhat^ier  nation  they  may  belong,  at  noon  to- 


"  III.  To  deliver  also  to  my  flag  all  money  received  by 
him  for  the  redemption  of  slaves  since  the  commencement 
of  this  year,  at  noon  also  to-morrow."  ^ 

On  the  next  day  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  slaves 
were  emancipated,  making,  with  those  liberated  in  his 
earlier  expedition,  more  than  three  thousand,  whom,  by 
I  or  force.  Lord  Exmouth  delivered  from  bond- 


1  Oiler's  Life  of  Exmonth,  p.  333 

2  Ihirt,,  pp.  334,  3SS.    Annual  Eeglstsr,  1818,  Vol.  LVIII.  pp.  S7]  - 106]. 
Shoisr's  Sketches  of  Algiers,  pp.  279-294. 
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Thus  ended  White  Slavery  in  the  Barbaiy  States. 
Ali-eady  it  had  died  out  in  Morocco.  Quietly  it  had 
been  renounced  by  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  Its  last  retreat 
was  Algiers,  whence  it  was  driven  amidst  the  thunder 
of  the  British  cannon. 

Signal  honors  awaited  the  Admiral.  He  was  elevated 
to  a  new  rank  ,m  the  peerage,  and  on  his  coat-of-arms 
was  emblazoned  a  figure  never  before  known  in  heraldry, 
—  a  Christian  slave  kolMng  aloft  ihe  cross  and  dropping 
Ms  broken  fetters.^  From  the  ofiicers  of  the  aijuadron 
he  received  a  costly  service  of  plate,  witli  an  inscription, 
in  testimony  of  "  the  memorable  victoiy  gained  at  Al- 
giera,  where  the  great  cause  of  Christian  freedom  was 
bravely  fovgU  and  nobly  accompU?hed."  ^  Higher  far 
than  honor  were  the  rich  personal  satisfactions  he  de- 
rived from  the  beneficent  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
listed. In  a  despatch  to  the  Government,  describing  the 
battle,  he  says,  in  words  which  may  be  felt  by  others, 
warring  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery :  "  In  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  long  life  of  public  service,  no  circumstance 
has  ever  produced  on  my  mind  such  impressions  of 
gratitude  and  joy  as  the  event  of  yesterday.  To  have 
been  one  of  the  humble  instrumenls  in  the  hands  of 
Divim  Providenee  for  bringing  to  reason  a  ferocious 
government,  and  destroying  for&ver  the  insuferable  and 
horrid  system  of  Christian  slavery,  can  never  cease  to 
he  a  source  of  delight  and  heartfelt  comfm't  to  every  in- 
dividual happy  enov/)h  to  be  empl&ged  in  it"  ^ 

The  reverses  of  Algiers  did  not  end  here.  Christian 
slavery  was   abolished;  but  in  1830   the  insolence  of 

1  OBler'3  Life  of  Esraoutli,  p.  340. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  842. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  432.    Shaier'e  Sketches  of  Algiors,  p.  2S2, 
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this  barbarian  government  awoke  the  vengeance  of 
France  to  take  military  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Algiers  capitulated,  the  Dey  abdicated,  and  this 
considerable  power  became  a  French  colony. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  present  what  I  could 
glean  in  various  fields  on  the  history  of  White  Slavery 
in  the  Barbary  States,  —  of  ten  employing  the  woi-ds  of 
others,  as  they  seemed  best  calculated  to  convey  the 
scene,  incident,  or  sentiment  which  I  wished  to  pre- 
serve. So  doing,  I  have  occupied  much  time ;  but  I 
may  find  my  apology  in  tlie  words  of  an  English  chron- 
icler. "  Algier,"  he  says,  "  were  altogether  unworthy  so 
long  discourse,  were  not  the  ummrthinesee  most  -worthy 
our  consideratwn :  I  meane  the  crueU  abuse  of  the 
Christian  name,  which  let  us,  for  inciting  our  zeale  and 
exciting  our  charitie  and  thankfulnes,  more  deeply 
weigh,  to  releeve  those  there  in  miseries  (as  we  may) 
with  our  paynes,  prayers,  purses,  and  all  the  best  me- 
diations."^ To  exhibit  the  crime  of  slavery  is  in  itself 
sufficient  motive  for  any  exertion. 


in. 

WHITE    SLAVERY   ILLUSTRATED    BY   EXAMPLES. 

By  natural  transition  I  am  now  brought  to  inquire 
into  the  tr-ue  character  of  the  evil  whose  history  has  been 
traced.     Here  I  shall  be  brief. 

Slavery  in  the  Barbary  States  is  denounced  as  an 
unquestionable  outrage  upon  humanity  and  justiee.  In 
this  judgment  nobody  hesitates.  Our  liveliest  sympa- 
1  Pnrohas's  Pilgrims,  Vcl,  IL  p.  ISflB. 
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tides  attend  these  white  lirethren,  —  torn  from  homes, 
the  ties  of  family  and  friendship  rudely  severed,  parent 
separated  from  child  and  husband  from  wife,  exposed 
at  public  sale  like  cattle,  and  dependent,  like  cattle,  upon 
the  uncertain  wiU  of  an  arbitrary  taskmaster.  We  read 
of  a  "gentleman"  compelled  to  be  valet  of  the  barba- 
rian emperor  of  Morocco  ;i  and  Calderon,  the  pride  of 
the  Spanish  stage,  has  depicted  the  miserable  fate  of 
a  Portuguese  prince,  degraded  by  the  infidel  Moor  to 
carry  water  in  a  garden.  But  the  lowly  m  condition 
.  had  their  unrecorded  sorrows,  whose  sum-total  swells 
to  a  fearful  amount.  Who  can  teU  how  many  hearts 
have  been  wrung  by  the  pangs  of  separation,  how 
many  crushed  by  .the  comfortless  despair  of  intermi- 
nable bondage  ?  "  Speakmg  as  a  Christian,"  says  the 
good  Catholic  father  who  has  chronicled  much  of  this 
miaeiy,  "if  on  tlie  earth  there  can  be  any  condition 
which  in  its  chamcter  and  evils  may  represent  in 
any  manner  the  dolorous  Passion  of  the  Son  of  God 
(which  exceeded  all  evils  and  torments,  because  by  it 
the  Lord  suffered  every  kind  of  evil  and  affliction),  it  is, 
beyond  question  and  doubt,  none  other  than  slavery  and 
captivity  in  Algiers  and  Barbaiy,  whose  infinite  evils, 
terrible  torments,  miseries  without  number,  afflictions 
without  mitigation,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  in  a 
brief  span  of  time."  ^  When  we  consider  the  author's 
character  as  a  father  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  will  be 
felt  that  langu^e  can  no  further  go.  The  details  of  the 
picture  may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  another  Catholic 

'  Braithwaite's  Revolutions  tn  Morocco,  p.  233. 

2  Haedo,  Historin,  pp.  !39, 140.  —  Besides  illustcations  of  the  hsrdshipB  of 
WhiM  Slavery  alrendy  introilneed,  I  refer  briefly  to  tlie  following:  Edin- 
burgh Review.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  453  -  4B4 :  Quarterlv  Review,  VoL  XV.  p.  146 ; 
LifeofGeneral  WilllfimEstoii,  p.  IM;  Noah's  Travala,  pp.  886,  86T. 
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father  at  a  later  day,  who  furnishes  a  chapter  on  the  con- 
dition of  Christian  slaves  hi  Morocco.  Their  torments 
are  depicted :  constrained  to  work  at  all  hours,  without 
days  of  rest,  without  proper  food ;  sometimes  the  diver- 
sion of  their  master,  "  who  makes  their  labor  his  rest 
and  their  sufferii^  his  pleasure"  ;  subject  at  all  times 
to  his  capricious  will,  and  the  victims  of  hoiiid  cruelty. 
One  is  described  who  was  cast  naked  to  the  dogs,  but, 
amidst  the  torments  he  endured,  exhorted  his  fellow- 
captives  to  have  patience,  "telling  them  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  suffered  much  -  ihore  for  them  and  for  him  " ; 
—  saying  this,  he  gathered  up  his  bowels,  which  he 
drew  from  the  mouths  of  the  dc^,  tiU,  his  strength  fail- 
ing him,  he  expired,  and  they  devoured  him.  "  I  should 
never  have  done,"  says  the  father,  "  did  I  go  about  to 
relate  here  all  that  the  merchants  and  captives  told  ns 
of  cruelties,  they  are  eo  excessive."  ^ 

In  nothing  are  impiety  and  blasphemy  moro  appai-ent 
than  in  the  auctions  of  human  beings,  where  men  are 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Tlirongh  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  a  young  Er^hsh  merchant,  Abraliam  Brown, 
afterwards  a  settler  in  Massachusetts,  we  learn  how 
these  were  conducted.  In  1655,  before  the  liberating 
power  of  Cromwell  was  acknowledged,  he  was  captured, 
together,  with  a  whole  crew,  and  carried  into  Sallee. 
His  own  words,  in  his  memoirs  still  preserved,  will  best 
teU  his  story. 

'■  On  landing,"  he  says,  "  an  exceedmg  great  com- 
pany of  most  dismal  spectators  were  led  to  behold  us 
in  our  captivated  condition.  There  was  liberty  for  all 
sorts  to  come  and  look  on  ua,  that  whosoever  had  a 
mind  to  buy  any  of  us,  on  the  day  appointed  for  our 
1  Buanot,  History  of  the  Raign  of  Mulay  Ismael,  Chap.  VI.  p.  16i. 
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sale  together  in  the  market,  might  see,  aa  I  may  say, 
what  they  would  like  to  have  for  their  money ;  where- 
by we  had  too  many  comfortless  visitors,  hoth  from  the 
town  and  country,  one  saying  he  would  buy  this  man, 
and  the  other  that  man.  To  comfort  us,  we  were  told 
by  the  Christian  slaves  already  there,  if  we  met  with 
such  and  such  patrons,  our  usage  would  not  be  so  bad 
as  we  supposed ;  thoi^h,  indeed,  our  men  found  the  us- 
age of  the  best  bad  enough.  Fresh  victuals  and  bread 
were  supplied,  I  suppose  to  feed  us  up  for  the  market, 
that  we  miglit  be  in  some  good  plight  against  the  day 
we  were  to  be  sold. 

"And  now  I  come  to  speak  of  our  being  sold  into 
this  doleful  slavery.  It  was  doleful  in  respect  to  the 
time  and  manner.  As  to  the  time,  it  was  on  our  Sab- 
bath day,  in  the  morning,  about  the  time  the  people  of 
GJod  were  about  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  God's  house  i 
this  was  the  time  our  bondage  was  confirmed.  Again, 
it  was  sad  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  our  selHng. 
Bemg  all  of  us  brought  into  the  maiket-place,  we  were 
led  about,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  both  from  the  town  and  country, 
who  had  a  full  sight  of  us,  and  if  that  did  not  satisfy, 
they  would  come  and  feel  of  jour  hand  and  look  into 
yoiu:  mouth  to  see  whether  you  are  sound  in  health,  or 
to  see  by  the  hardness  of  your  hand  whetlier  you  have 
been  a  laborer  or  not.  The  manner  of  buying  is  this : 
he  that  bids  the  greatest  price  hath  you,  —  they  bidding 
one,  upon  another,  until  the  highest  has  you  for  a  slave, 
whoever  he  is,  or  wherever  he  dwells. 

"  As  concerning  myself,  being  brought  to  the  market  in 
the  weakest  condition  of  any  of  our  men,  I  was  led  forth 
among  the  cruel  multitude  to  be  sold.    As  yet  being  im- 
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discovered  what  I  was,  I  was  like  to  have  been  sold  at  a 
very  low  rate,  not  above  fifteen  pomids  sterling,  whereas 
onr  ordinary  seamen  were  sold  for  thirty  pounds  and 
thirty-five  pounds  sterling,  and  two  boys  were  sold  for 
forty  pounds  apiece ;  and  being  in  this  sad  posture  led 
up  and  down  at  least  one  hour  and  an  half,  during  which 
time  a  Dutchman,  that  was  our  carpenter,  discovered 
me  to  some  Jews,  they  increased  from  fifteen  to  seventy- 
five  ponnds,  which  was  the  price  my  patron  gave  for  me, 
being  three  hundred  ducats ;  and  had  I  not  been  so 
weakened,  and  in  these  rags  (indeed,  I  made  myself 
more  so  than  I  was,  for  sometimes,  as  they  led  me,  I 
pretended  I  could  not  go,  and  did  often  sit  down),  — 
I  say,  had  not  these  things  been,  in  all  likelihood  I  had 
been  sold  for  as  much  again  in  the  market,  and  thus  I  had 
been  dearer,  and  the  difficidty  greater  to  be  redeemed. 
Buring  the  time  of  my  being  led  up  and  down  the 
market,  I  was  possessed  with  the  greatest  feats,  not 
knowing  who  my  patixjn  might  be.  I  feared  it  might 
be  one  from  the  country,  who  would  carry  me  where  I 
could  not  return,  or  it  might  be  one  in  and  about  Sallee, 
of  which  we  had  sad  accounts,  and  many  other  distract- 
ing thoughts  I  had.  And  though  I  was  like  to  have 
been  sold  unto  the  most  cruel  man  in  Sallee,  there  being 
but  one  piece-of-eight  between  him  and  my  patron,  yet 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  cause  him  to  buy  me,  of  whom 
I  may  speak,  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  kindest  man  in 
the  place." ' 

Tliis  is  the  story  of  a  respectable  person,  little  distin- 
guished in  the  world.  But  the  slave-dealer  applied  his 
inexorable  system  without  distinction  of  persons. 

1  Memoirs  of  Abraham  Brown,  MS. 
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ST.  VmCENT  DE  PAUL  A  SLAVE. 

The  experience  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  did  not  differ 
from  that  of  Abmham  Brown.  That  illustrious  charac- 
ter, admired,  beloved,  and  worshipped  by  lai^e  circles  of 
mankind,  has  also  left  a  record  of  his  sale  as  a  slave. 

"Their  proceedings  at  our  sale,"  he  says,  "were  as  fol- 
lows. After  we  had  been  stripped,  they  gave  to  each 
one  of  us  a  pair  of  drawers,  a  linen  coat,  with  a  cap,  and 
paraded  us  through  the  city  of  Tunis,  whither  they  had 
come  expressly  to  sell  us.  Having  made  us  take  five  or 
six  turns  through  the  city,  with  the  chain  at  our  necks, 
they  conducted  us  back  to  the  boat,  that  the  merchants 
might  come  and  see  who  could  eat  well  and  who  not, 
and  to  show  that  our  wounds  were  not  mortal.  This 
done,  they  took  us  to  the  pubhc  square,  where  the  mer- 
chants came  to  visit  us,  precisely  as  is  done  at  the  pur- 
chase of  a  horae  or  an  ox,  making  us  open  our  mouths 
to  see  our  teeth,  feeling  our  sides,  probing  our  woimds, 
and  making  us  walk  about,  trot,  and  run,  then  lift 
burdens,  and  then  wrestle,  in  order  to  see  the  strength 
of  each,  and  a  thousand  other  sorts  of  brutalities."  * 

In  this  simple  narrative  what  occasion  for  humilia- 
tion and  encouragement !  Well  may  we  be  humbled, 
that  a  nature  so  (hvine  was  subject  to  this  cruel  lot  I 
Well  may  we  be  encouraged,  as  we  contemplate  the 
heights  of  usefulness  and  renown  which  this  slave  at 
last  reached ! 

1  Bii^raph[e  Universello  (Miehaud):  Art.,  Fiacealde  Paul. 
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CEEVABTES  A  SLAVE. 

Herb  we  may  refer  again  to  Cervantes,  whose  pen 
was  dipped  in  his  own  darli  experienca  His  "  Life  in 
Algiers"  exhibits  the  horrors  of  the  slave-market  as  it 
might  he  exhibited  now.  The  pubUc  crier  exposes  for 
sale  a  father  and  mother  with  two  children.  They  are 
to  be  sold  separately,  or,  according  to  the  language  of 
our  day,  "  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,"  The  father  is  re- 
s^ned,  confiding  in  God ;  the  mother  sobs ;  while  the 
children,  ^orant  of  the  inhumanity  of  men,  show  au 
instinctive  trust  in  the  constant  and  wakeful  protec- 
tion of  their  parents,  ■ — ■  now,  alas  !  impotent  to  shield 
them  from  dii-e  calamity.  A  merchant,  inclining  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  children,  and  wishing  to  ascertain  his 
bodily  condition,  makes  him  open  his  mouth.  The 
child,  ignorant  of  the  destiny  which  awaits  him,  im- 
agmes  that  the  purchaser  is  about  to  extract  a  tooth, 
and,  assuring  him  that  it  does  not  ache,  begs  him  to  de- 
sist. The  merchant,  in  other  respects  estimable  enough, 
pays  one  hundred  and  thu-ty  dollars  for  the  youngest 
child,  and  the  sale  is  completed.  Thus  a  human  being 
—  one  of  those  "little  ones  "  who  inspired  the  Saviour 
to  say,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  —  is  pro- 
fanely treated  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  and  torn 
from  a  mother's  arms  and  a  father's  support.  The 
hardening  influence  of  custom  has  steeled  the  merchant 
into  criminal  insensibility  to  this  violation  of  humanity 
and  justice,  this  laceration  of  sacred  ties,  this  degrada,- 
tion  of  God's  image.  The  unconscious  heai-tlessness  of 
the  slave-dealer  and  the  anguish  of  his  victims  are  de- 
picted in  the  dialogue  which  ensues  after  the  sale. 
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Merchant. 


Come  bither,  child, 'tis  ti 

me  to  go  to  rei 

JUAJf. 

8i3tmi;ImSmlleave«>y 
To  go  lailli  any  one. 

mother  here, 
Mother. 

Alas  !  ttis  child,  Uimi  art  iio  Imyer  mine, 
B«tkitwlu>hmighiatee. 

Juan. 
What !  then,  him  jwa,  molhei; 

Forsaken  mel 

Mother. 

0  Eeatieia  !  haw  orvel  are 

ye! 

Gme,  hasten,  boy. 

MekchAht. 

Will  you  go  with  mc,  brot 

terV 

Francisco. 

I  cannot,  Juan  i  't  is  not  u 

a  my  power; 

May  Heaven  protect  you,  Juan  1 

MCVCHER. 

Oh,  my  ehild, 

Myjoy  and  my  delight,  God  won't  forget  thee! 

Ofather!  mother!  whither  will  they  bear  me 
Away  from  you  ? 

Mother. 
Permit  me,  worthy  Signer, 
To  speak  a  moment  in  my  infant's  ear? 
Grant  me  this  small  contentment ;  very  soon 
I  shall  know  nought  but  grief. 

Merchant. 
What  you  would  say 
Say  now;  to-night  is  the  last  time. 

Mother. 
To-night 
la  the  first  time  my  heart  e'er  felt  such  grief, 

Praji  keep  me  loiift  jou,  mother,  for  I  knom  not 
Whither  he  'd  carry  tub. 

Alas  t  pofyr  child, 

Farlitaeforsook  thee  even  at  thy  Inrlh. 
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The  heavens  ace  overcast,  the  eleTnenta 

Are  turbid,  aad  the  veiy  saa  and  winds 

Are  all  oombinsd  against  me.      Thou,  my  child, 

KROBi'it  not  Ike  dark  m^fartana  into  vMch 

Thoa  art  to  tarly  jdtmgtd,  bal  h^ippilg 

LadKit  iktpmoer  to  comprehesd  thy  fate. 

What  I  wonld  crave  of  thea,  my  life,  since  I 

Mnst  never  mora  be  blessed  with  seeing  thee. 

Is  that  then  never,  never  wilt  foi^et 

To  say,  sa  thou  wert  wont,  thy  Ave  Mary  ; 

For  that  bright  queen  of  goodness,  grace,  and  virtue 

Can  looseQ  ali  thy  bonds  and  give  thaa  freeilom. 

Behold  tha  wicked  Christian,  how  she  cotinsela 

Her  innooant  child!    You  wish,  then,  that  your  child 

Should,  like  yourself,  continue  still  in  eiror. 

0  mother,  mother,  may  I  not  remain  1 

And  fliutl  theie  Maori,  then,  carry  me  aaay  7 

Mother. 
With  thes,  my  diild,  tliey  rob  me  of  my  treaawts. 

Oh,  lEmmuohaftttid! 

MOTIIEE. 

'T  is  I,  my  child, 

Who  oaght  to  fear  at  seeing  thee  depart. 
Thou  wilt  forget  thy  God,  me,  and  thyself. 
What  else  can  I  axpaot  from  thee,  abandoned 
At  sneh  a  tander  age  amongst  a  people 
Full  of  decait  and  ail  iniquity? 

Crier. 


I  This  translation  is  borrowed  from  Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  by  Roseoe,  Vol.  HI,  p.  381.  There  is  a  letter  of  John  Dmiton, 
Mariner,  addresied  to  the  English  Admiralty  in  1637,  which  might  furnish 
the  foundation  of  a  similar  scene.  "  For  my  only  son,"  he  says,  "is  now  a 
slave  In  Algier,  and  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  like  to  be  lost  forever,  without 
God's  ftrent  mercy  and  the  king's  oiemencv,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  in  some 
manner  obtained."  —  A  True  Journal  of  the  Saliee  Fleet,  with  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  VoyriffB,  published  by  .Tohd  Dunton,  London  Mariner,  Master  of 
fha  Admiral,  called  tha  Leopard;  Osborne's  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  p.  463. 
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From  such  a  scene  we  gladly  turn  away,  while,  in 
the  sincerity  of  our  hearts,  we  give  our  sympathies  to 
the  unhappy  sufferer^.  Fain  would  we  avert  their  fate ; 
fain  would  we  destroy  the  system  of  bondage  that  has 
made  them  wretched  and  their  masters  cruel.  And  yet 
we  must  not  judge  with  harshness  the  A^erine  slave- 
owner, who,  reared  in  a  religion  of  slavery,  learned  to 
r^rd  Christians  "  guilty  of  a  akin  not  colored  like  his 
own  "  as  lawful  prey,  and  found  sanctions  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran,  the  custom  of 
his  country,  and  the  instinctive  dictates  of  an  imagined 
self-interest.  It  is,  then,  the  "peculiar  institution" 
which  we  are  aroused  to  execrate,  rather  than  the  Al- 
gerine  slave-masters  glorying  in  its  influence,  nor  per- 
ceiving their  foul  disfigurement. 


TESTIMONY   OP  GENERAL  EATON. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sufferings  of  white 
slaves  were  not  often  greater  than  is  the  natural  inci- 
dent of  slavery.  An  important  authority  presents  this 
point  in  an  interesting  hght.  It  is  that  of  General 
Eaton,  for  some  time  consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Tunis,  and  concLueroi*  of  Deme.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
dated  at  Tunis,  April  6,  1799,  and  written  amidst  op- 
portunities of  observation  such  as  few  have  possessed, 
he  briefly  describes  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  class, 
illustrating  it  by  a  comparison  less  flattering  to  our 
country  than  to  Earbary.  "  Many  of  the  Christian 
slaves,"  he  says,  "have  died  of  grief,  and  the  others 
linger  out  a  hfe  less  tolerable  than  death.  Alas  !  re- 
morse seizes  my  whole  soul,  when  I  reflect  that  this  is, 
indeed,  but  a  copy  of  the  very  barbarity  which  my  eyes 
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have  seen  in  my  own  native  country.  And  yet  we 
boast  of  liberty  and  national  justice.  How  frequently, 
in  the  Southern  States  of  my  own,  country,  have  T  seen 
weeping  mothers  leadmg  the  guiltless  mi'ants  to  the 
sales  ■with  as  deep  anguish  as  it'  they  led  them  to  the 
slaughter,  and  yet  felt  my  bosom  tranquil  in  the  view 
of  these  aggressions  upon  defenceless  humanity  [  But 
when  I  see  the  same  enormities  practised  upon  beings 
whose  complexion  and  blood  claim  kindred  with  my 
own,  I  curse  the  perpetrators,  and  weep  over  the 
.  wretched  victims  of  their  rapacity.  Irideed,  truth  and 
Justice  de-niand  from  Jite  the  confession,  that  (lie  Christian 
slaves  among  the  barbarians  of  Africa  are  treated  with 
more  humanity  than  the  African  slaves  among  the  pro- 
fessing Christians  of  dvilized  America.  And  yet  here 
sensibility  bleeds  at  every  pore  for  the  wretches  whom 
fate  has  doomed  to  slavery."  ^  These  words  are  ex- 
phcit,  although  more  terrible  for  us  than  for  the  Bar- 
bary  States. 


ITfFLUENCE  OF  THE   KORAN. 

Such  testimony  would  seem  to  furnish  a  decisive 
standard  by  which  to  determine  the  character  of  White 
Slavery.  But  there  are  other  considerations  and  author- 
ities. One  of  these  is  the  influence  of  religion  on  these 
barbarians.  Tmvellers  remark  the  Mnd  treatment  be- 
stowed by  Mahometans  upon  slaves.^  The  lash  rarely, 
if  ever,  lacerates  the  back  of  the  female ;  the  knife  or 

'  Life  of  General  Eaton,  p.  164. 

2  WUEon'a  Travels,  p.  SB.  Noah's  Travels,  p.  302.  Shaler's  Skelchas  of 
Algiers,  p.  77.  Edinburgh  Rariew,  Vol,  XXXVIII.  p.  403.  Qnarterly  Ee- 
riaw,  VoJ.  XV.  p.  188, 
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braEdiiig-iron  is  not  employed  upon  any  li 
to  mark  him  as  property  of  his  fellow-man.  Nor  ia 
the  slave  doomed,  as  in  other  countries,  where  the 
Christian  religion  is  professed,  to  imconditional  and  per- 
petual service,  without  prospect  of  redem^ptioii.  Hope, 
the  last  Mend  of  misfortune,  may  hrighten  his  captivity. 
He  is  not  so  -walled  up  by  inhuman  institutions  as  to 
he  iuacceesible  to  freedom.  "And  unto  such  of  your 
slaves,"  says  the  Koran,  in  -words  worthy  of  adoption  in 
the  legislation  of  Christian  countries,  "  as  desu«  a  writ- 
ten instrument  allowing  them  to  redeem  themselves  on 
paying  a  certam  sum,  write  one,  if  ye  know  good  in 
them,  and  give  them  of  the  riches  of  God  which  he  hath 
given  you."i  Thus  from  the  Korau,  which  ordams 
slavery,  come  lessons  of  benignity  to  the  slave ;  and 
one  of  the  most  touching  stories  in  Mahometanism  is 
of  the  generosity  of  AH,  the  companion  of  the  Prophet, 
who,  after  fasting  for  three  days,  gave  his  whole  provis- 
ion to  a  captive  not  more  famished  than  himself^ 

Such  precepts  and  examples  had  their  influence  in 
Algiers.  It  is  evident,  from  the  history  of  the  country, 
that  the  prejudice  of  race  did  not  so  far  prevail  as  to 
stamp  upon  slaves  and  their  descendants  any  indelible 
mark  of  exclusion  from  power  and  influence.  It  often 
happened  that  they  attained  to  great  posts  in  the  state. 
The  seat  of  the  Deys  was  filled  more  than  once  by  hum- 
ble captives  who  had  tugged  for  years  at  the  oar.^ 

1  Sale's  Koran,  Chap.  XXIV.  Vol.  II.  p.  194.  —The  right  of  rai3amption 
was  reoogQiaad  by  the  Hindoo  laws.  (Halhed's  Code,  Chap.  Vin.  5  3.)  It 
was  unknown  in  the  British  West  Indies  while  slavery  existed  there. 
(Stephen  on  West  India  Slavery,  Vol.  I.  p.  87S.)  It  is  Klao  antnown  in 
the  Slave  States  of  our  country. 

a  Sale's  Koran,  Chap.  LXXVI.  Vol.  11.  p.  4T4,  note. 

8  Haedo,  Historia  de  Argel,  p.  IM.  Qnarterly  Review,  Vol,  XV.  pp.  189, 
'   173.    Shaler'sSketGheaof  Algiers,p.T7.    Short  Aooount  of  Algiers,  pp.  22, 
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APOLOGIES  FOR  WHITE   SLAVEET. 

Nor  do  we  feel,  from  the  narratives  of  captives  and 
of  travellers,  that  the  condition  of  the  white  slave  was 
rigorous  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  slavery.  "  The  Cap- 
tive's Story  "  in  Don  Quixote  fails  to  impress  the  reader 
with  any  peculiar  hon-or  of  the  life  from  which  he  es- 
caped. It  is  often  said  that  the  sufferings  of  Cervantes 
were  among  the  most  severe  which  even  Algiers  could 
inflict.1  But  they  did  not  repress  the  gayety  of  his  tem- 
per ;  and  we  learn  that  in  the  building  where  he  was 
confined  there  was  a  chapel  or  oratory  in  which  mass 
was  celebrated,  the  sacrament  administered,  and  sermons 
regularly  preached  by  captive  priests.  Nor  was  this 
all  The  pleasures  of  the  theatre  were  enjoyed  by  these 
slaves ;  and  the  farces  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  a  favorite 
Spanish  dramatist  of  the  time,  served,  in  actual  repre- 
sentation, to  cheep  this  house  of  bondage.^ 

The  experience  of  the  devoted  Portuguese  ecclesias- 
tic. Father  Thomas,  illustrates  this  lot.  A  slave  in  Mo- 
rocco, he  was  able  to  minister  to  his  fellow-slaves,  and 
to  compose  a  work  ou  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  much 
admired  for  its  unction,  and  translated  into  various 
tongues.  Liberated  at  last  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Portv^uese  government,  he  chose  to  remain  behind, 
notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  relatives  at  home, 

25.  —  It  BBBins  to  have  been  supposed,  that,  ncconling  to  tlie  Koran,  ths  con- 
dition of  slavery  ceased  when  the  party  became  a  Mussnltn Jn.  ( Penny 
Cyclopedia !  Art  Slavery.  Noah's  Tnwela,  p  803.  Shnler  s  Sketches, 
p.  89.)  In  point  of  feet,  freedom  generally  followed  oonversion  ;  but  I  do 
not  liiid  any  iiynnotlan  on  the  snbject  in  the  Koran 

1  ^'Dc  knpeora  que  m  Ai-gd  nuii."  — Haedo,  Historia  de  Argel,  p.  86. 
Navarrete,  Vida  de  Cervantes,  p.  BBl. 

*  RoEcoe,  Life  of  CeiTantes,  pp.  303,  304.    Cervantes,  BaHos  de  Argel. 
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that  be  might  continue  to  instruct  and  console  the  un- 
happy men,  his  iat«  companions  in  bonds.' 

Even  the  story  of  St,  Vincent  de  Paul,  so  brutally 
sold  in  the  public  square,  is  not  -without  gleam  of  light. 
He  was  bought  by  a  fisherman,  who  was  soon  constrained 
to  get  rid  of  him, "  having  nothing  so  contrary  except  the 
sea."  He  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  old  man, 
whom  he  pleasantly  describes  as  a  chemical  doctor,  a 
sovereign  extractor  of  quintessences,  very  humane  and 
kind,  who  had  labored  for  the  space  of  iifty  years  in 
search  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  "  He  loved  rae  very 
much,"  says  the  ft^tive  slave,  "and  pleased  himself  by 
discoursing  to  me  of  alchemy,  and  then  of  his  relig- 
ion, to  which  he  made  every  effort  to  draw  me,  promis- 
ing me  abundant  riches  and  all  his  learning."  On  the 
death  of  this  master  ho  passed  to  a  nephew,  by  whom 
lie  was  sold  to  stiU  another  person,  a  renegade  from  Nice, 
who  took  him  to  the  mountains,  where  the  country  was 
extremely  hot  and  desert.  The  Turkish  wife  of  the  lat- 
ter, becoming  interested  in  him,  and  curioiis  to  know  his 
manner  of  living  at  home,  came  to  see  him  every  day  at 
his  work  in  the  fields,  and  listened  with  delight  to  the 
slave,  away  from  his  country  and  the  churches  of  his 
religion,  as  he  sang  the  psalm  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  a  fore^n  land:  "By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we 
sat  down;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion."^ 
Here  is  a  touch  of  romance,  which  is  all  the  more  in- 
teresting when  we  consider  the  great  life  in  which  it 
occurs. 

The  kindness  of  these  slave-masters  often  appears. 

1  Blogrnpliie  Unlverndle  (Mlohnud):  Art.   Thotaas  de  Jesus.     Digbj's 
Brand  Slona  of  Honor,  Tancreflm,  §  9,  p.  181. 
^  Biographie  UniversaUe :  Arc  Vincent  de  Paal 
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The  English  merchant,  Abraliam  Brown,  whose  sale  at 
Sallee  has  been  already  described,  confesses,  that,  after 
he  was  carried  home,  his  wounds  were  tenderly  washed 
and  dressed  by  his  master's  wife,  and,  "  indeed,  the 
whole  family  gave  him  comfortable  words."  He  was 
furnished  with  a  mat  to  lie  on,  "  and  some  three  or  four 
days  after  provided  with  a  shirt,  such  a  one  as  it  was, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  and  an  old  doublet,"  His  servile  toils 
troubled  him  less  than  "being  commanded  by  a  negro 
man,  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  his  patron's  house  a 
freeman,  at  whose  beck  and  command  he  was  obliged 
to  be  obedient  ibr  the  doing  of  the  least  about  the 
house  or  miU";  and  he  concludes  his  lament  on  this 
degradation  as  follows :  "  Thus  I,  who  had  commanded 
many  men  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  must  now  be 
commanded  by  a  negro,  who,  with  his  two  coimtry- 
women  in  the  house,  scorned  to  drink  out  of  the  water- 
pot  I  drank  of,  whereby  I  was  despised  of  the  despised 
people  of  the  world."  ^  Here  the  free  negro  played  the 
part  so  often  played  by  the  white  overseer  in  our  own 
country. 

At  a  later  day  we  are  instructed  by  another  authen- 
tic picture.  Captain  Braithwaite,  who  accompanied  the 
British  Legation  to  Morocco  in  1727,  on  a  generous 
mission  of  liberation,  after  describing  their  comfortable 
condition,  adds :  "  I  am  sure  we  saw  several  captives 
who  lived  much  better  in  Barbary  than  ever  they  did 
in  their  own  country Whatever  money  in  char- 
ity was  ever  sent  them  by  their  friends  in  Europe  was 
their  own,  unless  they  defrauded  one  another,  which 
has  happened  much  oftener  than  by  the  Moors.  In 
short,  the  captives  have  a  much  greater  property  than 
1  Memoirs,  MS. 
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the  Moors  in  wlmt  they  get,  several  of  them  "being  rich, 
and  many  have  carried  considerable  sums  out  of  the 
country,  to  the  truth  of  which  we  are  aU  witnesses. 
Several  captives  keep  their  mules,  and  some  their  ser- 
vants ;  and  yet  this  is  called  insuppoi'tahle  slavery 
among  Turks  and  Moors.  But  we  found  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  things  in  this  country,  strangely  mis- 
represented." *  Listening  to  such  words,  I  seem  to  hear 
the  apologies  for  slavery  among  ourselves. 

Candor  compels  the  admission  that  these  authorities 
—  which,  with  those  who  do  not  place  freedom  above  all 
price,  seem  to  taite  the  sting  from  slavery  —  ai'e  not  with- 
out suppoii;  from  other  sources.  Colonel  Keatinge,  who, 
as  member  of  a  diplomatic  mission  from  England,  visit- 
ed Morocco  in  1785,  says  of  this  evil  there,  that  "it  is 
very  shghtly  inflicted,"  and  "  as  to  any  labor  undergone, 
it  does  not  deserve  the  name";^  while  Mr.  Lerapriere, 
who  was  in  the  same  country  not  long  afterwards,  adds  : 
"  To  the  disgi-ace  of  Europe,  the  Moors  treat  their  slaves 
with  humanity."  ^  In  Tripoli,  we  are  told,  by  a  person 
for  ten  years  resident,  that  the  same  gentleness  pre- 
vailed. "  It  is  a  gi-eat  alleviation  to  our  feelings  on  their 
account,"  says  the  writ-er,  speaking  of  the  slaves, "  to  see 
them  easy  and  well-dressed ;  and  so  far  from  wearing 
chains,  as  captives  do  in  most  other  places,  they  are 
here  perfectly  at  Kberty."  *  We  have  already  seen  the 
testimony  of  General  Eaton  with  regard  to  slavery  in 
Tunis ;  wliile  Mr.  Koah,  one  of  his  successors  in  the 
consulate  of  the  United   States  at   that   place,   says : 

1  Bmithwaite's  Eeyolutions  in  Morocco,  p.  353. 

3  Keadngo'B  Truela,  p.  350.     Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  XV.  p.  146.     Seo 
also  ChSniec'8  PrBBBnt  State  of  Morocco,  Vol.  1.  p,  193,  VoL  II.  p.  309. 
S  Lempriere's  Tour,  p.  290.    See  also  pp.  3, 147, 190,  379. 
*  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  at  Tripoli,  p.  ML 
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"  In  Tunis,  from  my  observation,  the  slaves  are  not  se- 
verely treated;  and  many  of  them  have  made  money."  ' 
And  Mr.  Shaler,  speaking  of  the  chief  seat  of  Chris- 
tian slavery,  saya :  "  In  short,  there  were  slaves  who 
left  Algiers  with  regret."  ^  How  singnlarly  present  apol- 
ogies for  our  slavery  echo  these  voices  from  the  Barbary 
States ! 

A  French  writer  of  more  recent  date  asserts,  with 
some  vehemence,  and  with  the  authority  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, that  the  white  slaves  at  A^ers  were  not  exposed 
to  the  miseries  which  they  represented,  I  do  not  Imow 
that  he  vindicates  their  slavery,  hut,  like  Captain 
Braithwaite,  he  evidently  regards  many  of  them  as  bet- 
ter off  than  they  would  be  at  home.  According  to  him, 
they  were  well  clad  and  well  fed,  mueh  hetter  than  free 
Christians  there,  —  precisely  as  it  is  said  that  our  slaves 
are  much  better  off  than  free  negroes.  The  youngest  and 
most  comely  were  taken  as  pages  by  the  Dey.  Others 
were  employed  in  the  barracks ;  others  in  the  galleys : 
but  even  here  there  was  a  chapel,  as  in  the  time  of 
Cervantes,  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religioiL 
Those  who  happened  to  be  artisans,  as  carpenters,  lock- 
smiths, and  calkers,  were  let  to  the  owners  of  vessels ; 
others  were  employed  on  the  public  works  ;  while  oth- 
ers still  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  shop, 
where  their  profits  were  sometimes  so  large  as  to  enable 
them  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  purchase  their  ransom. 
But  these  were  often  known  to  become  indifferent  to 
freedom,  preferring  Algiers  to  their  own  country.  Slaves 
of  private  persons  were  sometimes  employed  in  the 
fctmUy  of  their  master,  where  their  treatment  necessa- 
rily depended  much  upon  his  character.  If  he  was 
1  Travels,  p.  868.  ^  Skatches  of  Algiere,  p.  77 
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gentle  and  humane,  theii  lot  was  fortunate ;  they  were 
regarded  as  children  of  the  liousa  K  he  was  harsh 
and  selfish,  thet  the  iron  of  slavery  did  indeed  enter 
their  souls.  Many  were  bought  to  bo  sold  again  for 
profit  into  distant  parts  of  the  coiintiy,  where  they 
■were  doomed  to  exhausting  labor ;  in  which  event  their 
condition  was  most  grievous.  But  special  care  was  be- 
stowed upon  those  who  became  ill, -^  not  so  much,  it  is 
said,  from  humanity  as  through  fear  of  losing  them.^ 
This  whole  story  seems  to  be  told  of  us,  rather  than  of 
others. 


HATEFUL  CHAEACTBR. 

Whatever  deductions  may  be  made  from  familiar 
stories  of  White  Slavery,  —  allowing  that  it  was  miti- 
gated by  the  genial  influence  of  Mahometanism, — 
that  the  captives  were  well  clad  and  weU  fed,  much 
better  than  free  Christians  there,  —  that  they  were  per- 
mitted opportunities  of  Christian  worship,  —  that  they 
were  often  treated  with  lenity  and  affectionate  care,  — 
that  they  were  sometimes  advanced  to  posts  of  respon- 
sibility and  honor,  —  and  that  they  were  known,  in  con- 
tentment or  stolidity,  to  become  indifferent  to  freedom, 
—  still  the  institution  or  custom  is  hardly  less  hateful 
Slavery,  in  all  its  forms,  even  under  mildest  influences, 
is  a  wrong  and  a  curse.  No  accidental  gentleness  of 
the  master  can  make  it  otherwise.  Against  it  reason, 
experience,  the  heart  of  man,  all  cry  out,  "  Disguise 
thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  Slavery,  still  thou  art  a  bitter 

1  Histoirs  d' Alger:  Description  de  ce  Royanme,  ete.,  de  se?  Forcea  da 
Terre  et  de  Mer,  Mieurs  et  Costumes  des  Habilana,  des  Mores,  dea  Arabea. 
dBB  Juifs,  des  Chritiena,  de  99B  Lois,  etc  (Paris,  1630),  Chap.  XXVII. 
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draught ;  and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  heen 
made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  Etrt  no  less  hitter  on  that  ac- 
count." ^  A^erine  Slavery  was  a  viola-tioii  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  of  God.  It  was  a  usurpation  of  rights 
not  granted  to  man. 

"  0  Bxeerable  son,  so  to  aspire 
Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assumhig 
Authority  usnrpetl,  from  God  not  ^ven ! 
Hb  gave  us  only  orer  beast,  fish,  fowl 
Dominion  absolute!  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation;  bnt  man  over  men 
Ha  miidB  not  lord,  suoh  title  to  bimsBlf 
Reserving,  human  left  from  liviman.  free."  * 

Such  a  God-defying  relation  could  not  fail  to  accumu- 
late disaster  upon  all  in  any  way  parties  to  it ;  for  in- 
justice and  wrong  are  fatal  alilie  to  doer  and  sufferer. 
Notoriously  in  Algiers  it  exerted  a  most  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  master  as  well  as  slave.  The  slave  was 
crushed  and  degraded,  his  inteUigence  abased,  even  his 
love  of  freedom  extinguished.  The  master,  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  revolting  inequalities  of  condition, 
was  exalted  into  a  mood  of  unconscious  arrogance  and 
self-confidence  inconsistent  with  the  virtues  of  a  pure 
and  upright  character.  Unlimited  power  is  apt  to 
stretch  towards  license ;  and  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  white  slaves  were  often  ■  pressed  to  be  the  concu- 
bines of  Algerine  masters.^ 

1  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey:  ThePas^tt:  Tl,e  Hotel  at  Paris. 

a  Paradise  Lost,  Book  XII.  64-71. 

»  Noah'3  TruTBlB.  pp.  2*8,  253.  Quarterly  Key  jew,  Vol.  XV.  p.  168.— 
Among  the  coueubines  of  r  prince  of  Morocco  were  two  slaves  of  the  ago 
of  fiftflon,  one  English  and  the  other  French.  (Lemprieie's  Tonr,  p.  147.) 
The  file  of  "one  Mrs.  Shaw,  an  Irish  woman."  is  given  in  words  hardly 
polite  enough  to  be  quoted.    Sba  was  swept  intfl  the  harem  of  Muley 

Ismael,  who  "  forced  her  to  turn  Moor; but  soon  after,  having  taken 

a  dislike  to  her,  he  gave  her  to  a  soldier."  —  Braithw^te'a  Moroooo,  p.  IBL 
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It  is  well,  then,  that  it  has  passed  away.  The  Bar- 
baiy  States  seem  letw  barliarous,  when  we  no  longer  dis- 
cern this  cruel  opprc'^sion. 


BLACK  SLAVERY  REMAmS. 

The  story  of  slavery  in  the  Earhary  States  is  not  yet 
all  told.  While  they  received  white  slaves  from  sea, 
captured  by  corsairs,  they  also,  time  immemorial,  im- 
ported hla^k  slaves  out  of  the  South.  Over  the  vast, 
illimitable  sea  of  sand,  absorbing  their  southern  border, 
traversed  by  camels,  those  "  ships  of  the  desert,"  were 
brought  these  unfortunate  beings,  as  merchandise,  with 
gold-dust  and  ivory,  doomed  often  to  insufferable  tor- 
ment, while  cruel  thirst  parched  the  lips,  and  teara  vain- 
ly moistened  the  eyes.  They  also  were  ravished  irom 
home,  and,  like  their  white  brethren  from  the  North, 
compelled  to  taste  of  slavery. 

In  numbers  tliey  far  exceeded  their  white  peers. 
But  for  long  years  no  pen  or  voice  pleaded  their  cause  ; 
nor  did  the  Christian  nations,  professing  a  religion 
which  teaches  universal  humanity  without  respect  of 
persons,  and  sends  the  precious  sympathies  of  neigh- 
borhood to  all  who  suffer,  even  at  the  farthest  pole, 
ever  interfere  in  their  behalf.  The  navy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, by  the  throat  of  its  artillery,  aigued  the  freedom 
of  all  fdlmo-Christians,  without  distinction  of  nation, 
but  heeded  not  the  slavery  of  others,  bretliren  in  bonds, 
Mahometans  or  idolaters,  children  of  the  same  Father 
in  heaven.  Lord  Exmouth  did  but  half  his  work. 
Confining  the  stipulation  to  the  abolition  of  Chris- 
tian slavery,  this  Abolitionist  made  a  discrimination, 
which,  whether  founded  on  religion  or  color,  was  self- 
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ish  and  unchristian.  Here,  again,  we  notice  the  same 
inconsistency  which  appeared  in  Charles  the  Pifth,  and 
has  constantly  recurred  throughout  the  history  of  this 
outrage.  Foigetful  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  Chris- 
tian powers  deem  the  slaveiy  of  blacks  just  and  prop- 
er, while  the  slavery  of  whites  is  branded  unjust  and 
sinful. 

As  the  British  fleet  proudly  sailed  from  the  ha  b  f 
Algiers,  bearing  its  emancipated  white  slave  and  th 
express  stipulation  that  Chnstian  slavery  was  ab  1  1  d 
there  forever,  it  left  behind  in  bondage  larg  nu  !  ■s 
of  blacks,  distributed  thioughout  the  Barbarj  State 
Neglected  thus  by  exclusive  and  unchmtian  Ch  t  n 
dom,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  their  lot  is  not  always 
unhappy.  In  Morocco  negroes  are  still  detained  as 
slaves  ;  but  the  prejudice  of  color  seems  not  to  prevail 
Tliey  have  been  called  "the  grand  eavahers  of  this 
part  of  Barbaiy."  \  They  often  become  the  chief  mag- 
istrates and  rulers  of  cities.^  They  have  constituted 
the  body^ard  of  emperors,  and,  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  exercised  the  prerogative  of  Prsetorian  Cohort,  in 
detlironing  their  master.^  If  negro  slavery  still  exists 
hfire,  it  has  little  of  the  degradation  it  entails  else- 
where. Into  Algiers  France  has  earned  the  benign 
principle  of  law,  which  assures  freedom  to  all  beneath 
its  influence.  And  now  we  are  cheered  by  the  glad 
tidings,  that  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  "  for  the  glory  6f  God, 
and  to  distinguish  man  from  the  brute  creation,"  has 
decreed  the  total  abolition  of  human  slavery  through- 
out his  dominions. 

I  Bi-aittiwaiM's  Morocco,  p.  360.    Seo  also  quarter!]'  Eevieir,  Vol.  XV. 
■p.  168. 

«  Eraithwalte,  p.  221  "  Ibid.,  P.  381. 
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Turn,  then,  with  hope  and  confidence  to  the  Barbaiy 
States !  Virtues  and  charities  do  not  come  singly.  Tliere 
is  among  them  a  common  bond,  stronger  than  that  of 
science  or  linowledge.  Let  one  find  admission,  and  a 
goodly  troop  will  follow.  Nor  is  it  nnreasouahle  to  an- 
ticipate other  improvements  in  states  which  have  re- 
nounced a  long-cherished  system  of  White  Slavery, 
while  they  have  done  much  to  abolish  or  mitigate  the 
slavery  of  others  not  white,  and  to  overcome  the  in- 
human prejudice  of  color.  The  Christian  nations  of 
Europe  first  declared,  and  practically  enforced  within 
their  own  European  dominions,  the  vital  truth  of  free- 
dom, that  man  cannot  hold  property  in  his  brother-man. 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  are  turned  from 
the  path  of  persecution,  and  now  receive  the  same  faith. 
Algiers  and  Tunis  help  to  plead  the  cause  of  Freedom. 
Such  a  cause  is  in  sacred  fellowship  with  all  those 
principles  wliich  promote  the  Progress  of  Man.  And 
who  can  tell  that  this  despised  portion  of  the  globe  is 
not  destined  to  yet  another  restoration  ?  It  was  here 
in  Northern  Africa  that  civilization  was  firet  nursed, 
that  commerce  early  spread  her  white  wings,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  taught  by  the  honeyed  lips  of  Augustine. 
All  these  are  returning  to  their  ancient  home.  Civi- 
lization, commerce,  and  Christianity  once  moi-e  shed 
benignant  influence  upon  the  land  to  which  they  have 
long  been  strangers.  New  health  and  vigor  animate 
its  exertions.  Like  its  own  giant  Antffius,  whose  tomb 
is  placed  by  tradition  among  the  hillsides  of  Algiers, 
it  has  been  often  felled  to  earth,  but  now  rises,  with 
renewed  strength,  to ,  gain  yet  nobler  victories. 
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Speech  before  the  Buston  Phisos  Discipline  Society, 
AT  THE  Tkemont  Temple,  Junb  18,  1847. 


At  tlie  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  in  ParTt 
Street  Cliurcli,  May  27,  1845,  Mr,  Sumner  was  present,  in  company  willi 
his  friend,  Dr.  S.  G.  Home.  Listening  to  the  Annual  Report,  they  were 
painfallj  impressed  by  its  tone,  and  espedolly  by  the  injustice  done  to 
excellent  persons  in  f  hiladelphia,  suelaiiiing  what  was  known  as  the 
FenneylTania  System.  Without  being  an  advocate  of  this  system,  or 
committing  himself  lo  it  in  any  way,  Mr.  Sumner  thonght  that  it  onght 
to  be  fiiiriy  considered,  and  that  there  should  be  no  harsh  impntalioofl 
upon  its  supporters.  With  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Howe,  he  came 
forward,  and,  in  a  few  unpremeditated  remarits,  sought  to  point  oi 
error  of  the  Report,  and  conclnded  with  a  motion  for  a  select  cc— ■ 
to  review  and  modify  it,  wiih  power  to  risit  Philadelphia  in  the  .™.,c  ui 
the  Society,  and  ascertain  on  the  spot  the  ti'ue  character  of  the  system 
so  stronirly  condemned.  The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  President,  who 
was  the  Ber.  Dr.  Wayland,  appointed  Dr  S.  G  Howe,  Mr.  Sumner, 
Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot,  Hon  Hoi-ace  Monn,  Dr.  Waller  Channing,  Rev.  Louis 
Dwight,  Hon.  George  T.  Bigelow,  and  Hon.  J.  W,  Edmonds  of  Hew 
York,  as  the  committee.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  prolonged  con. 
troversy,  little  anticipnted  when  Mr.  Sumner  first  came  forward,  where 
feeling  whs  displayed  beyond  what  seemed  natural  to  such  a  question.. 

The  day  after  this  meeting,  Mr.  Sumner  received  a  friendly  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  Society,  (hanking  bim  for  the  remarks  he  had 
made,  and  encouraging  him  to  persevere.  This  Idler  will  be  found  in 
the  speech  preserved  in  this  volume. 

The  Committee  visited  Philadelphia,  where  Ihey  were  received  with 
honor  and  kindness  by  the  gentlemen  interested  in  Prison  Discipline,  and 
examined  llie  Penitentiary  with  every  opportunity  that  coiild  be  desired. 
An  elabnrate  Report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Howe.  How  this  failed  lo 
be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  to  he  cmboilied  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Sodety,  is  narrai.'rt  in  tiie  speech  helow.  It  was 
afterwards  published  as  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Separate 
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!ind  rongregate  Systems  of  Prison  Discipline,  being  a  Report  made  to 
the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Societj,"  nnd  ie,  beyond  question,  a  moat 
Important  contribution  (o  the  science  of  Prison  Disdpline.  The  proper 
treatment  of  cnminals  is  here  considered  with  singular  power  and  sym- 
piitliLtic  humanity. 

Disappointed  in  Che  effort  to  obtain  a  candid  hearing  tlu'ough  aKeporc, 
the  snbject  was  presented  again  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Society,  May 
SI),  1346.  Mr.  Sumner  made  a  speed)  of  some  length,  published  in 
tbj  newspapers,  concluding  with  a  morion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  examine  and  review  the  former  printed  Report  of  the  So- 
dety,  also  the  course  of  Che  Society,  and  to  consider  if  its  action  coald 
in  any  way  be  varied  or  amended,  so  that  ils  naefnlnesit  might  be  ex- 
tended. Mr.  Sumner,  George  S.  HiUard,  Esq.,  Bradford  Sumner,  Esq., 
Dr.  Walter  Channmg,  Rev.  Louis  Dwight,  and  President  Wayland 
were  appointed  the  committee,  it  l*ing  understood  that  they  would  not 
■^port  before  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Meanwhile  the  controrersy  widened  in  its  sphere,  embracing  news- 
papers, and  extending  to  Europe,  whc'e  it  excited  uncommon  interest. 
The  "  Law  Reporter,"  an  important  law  journal,  edited  by  Feleg  W. 
Chandler,  Esq.,  thns  refeiTed  to  the  late  meering,  and  to  Mr.  Sumner's 
speech  on  the  occasion. 

"  Mr.  Sumner  proceeded,  in  a  strain  of  great  eloquence  and  power,  to  con- 
demn tlie  course  which  the  Society  had  pursued  in  past  years,  illustratbig 
his  points  by  facts  which  are  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  Society,  averring, 
among  other  things,  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  Annual  Beports 
had  been  prononnced  false  by  public  reports  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  that  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  William  Jay,  an  honorary  Vice-President  of 
the  Society,  Mid  also  a  letter  fl'om  Dr.  Bell,  a  corresponding  member,  in 
favor  of  the  Separate  System,  liad  both  uever  been  read  to  the  Society,  nw 
published."  ' 

At  the  same  lime  the  Law  Heporter  translated  and  pnblished  a  Ger- 
man article  by  Dr.  Varrentrapp,  of  Frankfort  on-thc-Maln,  which  ap- 
peared ori^nally  in  the  JahrbUcher  dtr  Gefdngiasskunde  und  Bessenings- 
mstdtat  (Annals  of  Prisons  and  Houses  of  Correction  J,  where  the  Re- 
ports of  our  Society  were  canvassed  with  great  severity.' 

Mr.  Sumner's  speech  was  reprinted  at  Liverpool  in  a  pamphlet. 
Letters  front  England,  Prance,  and  Germany  attested  the  concern  in 
those  countries.  Among  the  eminent  persons  who  watched  the  discus- 
sion was  M,  de  Toequeville,  whose  letter  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  speech  below.  At  home  it  called  forth  an  able  pam- 
phlet by  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray,  entitled  "Prison  Discipline  in  America," 
which  took  ground  against  the  Pennsylvania  System. 

'  Law  Reporter,  July,  1846,  Vol.  IX.  p.  B8.  a  HjI,}.,  p.  as. 
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At  the  succeeding  annivereary,  Miiy25, 1847,  Mr.  Sumticr,  for  him- 
self and  two  of  his  associaMs  on  the  Committee,  (Dr.  Waj'land  arid  Mr. 
Hilhird,)  presented  a  HeporC,  which  woa  printed  in  the  newspapers.  Its 
character  will  he  iufeired  from  the  RBSolufciis  with  which  it  concluded. 

"  Beaotued,  That  the  object  of  our  Society  is  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  pubHc  prisons. 

"  Jteialved,  That  our  Society  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered,  the 
pledged  adrocate  of  the  Aubuni  System  of  Prison  Discipline,  or  of  soy 
other  system  now  In  existence, — and  Chat  its  Repoita  should  set  forth,  with 
strict  impartiality,  tlie  merits  and  demerits  of  any  and  all  systems. 

"  SemlMd,  That  we  recognize  the  Direotora  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania  as  sincere,  conscientious,  and  philanthropic  fellon-hiborers  in 
the  great  cause  of  Prison  Discipline. 

"  Eeaolved,  That,  if  any  expressions  of  disrespect  have  appeared  in  onr 
Reports,  or  heen  uttered  at  any  of  our  public  meetings,  whidi  have  justly 
given  ptdn  to  onr  brethren,  our  Society  sincerely  regrets  them. 

"  Btaohed,  That  onr  Society  should  strive,  by  increased  action  on  the  part 
of  its  officers  and  of  its  indi^dual  members,  to  extend  its  nsefnlness. 

"  BesiAi^,  That  the  Board  of  Managers  be  requested  to  oi*gamze  a  new 
system  of  eotioii  for  the  Society,  which  shall  enhst  the  cooperation  of  its 
^dividual  members." 

Tlie  adoption  of  these  Resolnliona  being  opposed,  the  meeting  was 
ai^oumed  for  their  consideration  till  the  evening  of  May  28th,  when 
Mr.  Sumner  sapported  then  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  newspapers.  Other  meetings  followed,  liy  adjonmment, 
on  the  evenings  of  June  2d,  4th,  9rh,  llth,  16th,  18th,  and  aad.  These 
were  all  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  and  were  attended  by  lai^  and  most 
intelligent  audiences,  evincing  at  times  a  good  deal  of  feeling.  They 
were  presided  over  by  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society.  The  Resolutions  were  supported  by  Dr.  Howe,  Mr,  Hillard, 
Rev.  Erancis  ParJtman,  and  Henry  H.  Fuller,  Esq.  They  were  op- 
posed by  Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot  (the  Treasnrer  of  the  Society),  Bev.  Lcmis 
Dwight  (the  Secretary),  Hon,  Francis  C.  Gray,  Bradford  Snmner, 
Esq.,  Rev.  George  Allen,  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  and  J.  Thomas  Sta- 
venson,  Esq.  On  the  evening  of  June  18th,  Mr.  Snmner  took  the  floor 
and  reviewed  the  whole  debate.  Other  speeches  by  him  are  omitted. 
Tills  is  given  at  length,  as  opening  the  main  points  of  controversy,  and 
especially  the  principles  involved. 

ME.  PRESIDENT,  —  As  Cliairmau  of  the  Commit- 
tee whose  Eeport  and  Eesolutions  are  now  under 
consideration,  it  becomes  my  ditty  to  review  and  to 
close  this  debate.     The  reapera  have  been  many,  and 
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the  sickles  keen ;  but  the  field  is  ample,  and  the  harvest 
abundant ;  so  that,  even  at  this  late  period,  I  may  hope 
to  be  no  superfluous  gleaner. 

Before  entering  upon  our  labor,  let  us  refresh  our- 
selves by  the  contemplation  of  the  unq^iiestioned  good 
accruing  from  these  protracted  meetings.  All  will  feel 
how  well  it  is  for  our  Society  that  its  attention  is  at 
last  turaed  in  upon  itself,  and  that  it  is  led  to  that 
self-examination  enjoined  upon  every  good  man,  with 
a  view  to  future  usefulness.  All,  too,  will  feel,  wliat- 
ever  may  be  the  immediate  vote  on  the  question  before 
us,  that  this  discussion  has  excited  an  unwonted  interest 
in  behalf  of  those  who  are  in  prison,  and  that  under  its 
influences  a  sacred  sympathy  has  vibrated  from  heart 
to  heart.     Thus  much  for  the  unquestioned  good. 

Mr,  President,  I  approach  this  discussion  with  regret, 
feelii^  that  I  must  say  some  things  which  I  would 
gladly  leave  unsaid.  I  shall  not,  however,  decline  the 
duty  which  is  cast  upon  me.  In  its  performance  I  hope 
to  be  pardoned,  if  I  speak  frankly  and  freely ;  I  trust  it 
will  be  gently  and  kindly.  I  will  borrow  from  the 
honorable  Treasurer,  with  his  permission,  something  of 
his  frankness,  without  his  temper.  As  I  propose  to 
adduce  facts,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  gentleman  who 
will  correct  me  where  I  seem  to  be  wrong.  For  such 
a  purpose  I  wiU  cheerfully  yield  the  floor,  even  to  the 
Treasurer,  though  his  sense  of  justice  did  not  suffer 
him,  while  on  the  floor,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  a  misstatement  he  made  of  what  I  said  on  a 
former  occasion. 

Let  me  begin  by  a  reference  —  which  I  would  rather 
avoid— to  myself  and  my  personal  relations  to  tliis 
inquiry.     I  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  our  Society. 
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My  earliest  recollection  of  anytliing  like  the  cause  to 
wliicli  it  is  devoted  does  not  extend  beyond  the  period 
of  its  origin.  My  early  partialities  were  in  favor  of  its 
course,  and  of  the  system  of  Prison  Discipline  it  has  ad- 
vocated. I  had  read  its  Eeporfcs,  and  circulated  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  felt  grateful  to  their  author. 
Other  studies,  and  some  acc[uaintance  with  the  elaborate 
labors  by  which  the  science  of  Prison  DiscipUne  has 
been  advanced  in  Europe,  led  me  first  to  doubt  the  ac- 
tion of  our  Society,  and  finally  to  the  conviction  that 
it  was  not  candid  and  just,  particularly  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  System.  With  this  impression,  I 
attended  the  anniversary  of  1845,  where  I  listened  to 
what  seemed  a  discreditable  Eeport  from  the  Board  of 
Managers,  in  which  this  system  was  treated  ignorautly, 
ungenerously,  and  unjustly,  while  the  officer  of  onr  So- 
ciety whose  duty  it  was  to  read  the  Keport,  in  words 
which  fell  from  him  while  reading  it,  seemed  to  im- 
peach the  veraoity  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary 
at  Philadelphia.  In  concurrence  with  a  friend  on  my 
right  [Dr.  Howe],  I  was  emboldened  to  ask  a  reference 
of  the  Eeport  to  a  select  committee,  with  power  to  review 
and  modify  it,  and  to  visit  Philadelphia,  in  order  to 
ascertain  on  the  spot  the  true  character  of  the  system 
of  Prison  Discipline  there  practised,  and  to  incorporate 
a  r&port  of  their  proceedings  in  the  next  Annual  Report  of 
ike  Society.  What  I  said  was  of  the  moment.  I  spoke 
in  behalf  of  the  absent,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  the 
representative  of  the  unrepresented,  beheving  that  gross 
injustice  was  done  to  them  and  to  their  system.  My 
aim  was  to  recall  the  Society  to  that  candor  and  justice 
which  self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of  its  Christian  pro- 
t,  seemed  to  require. 
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Here  let  me  indulge  in  a  reminiscence.  It  is  the 
custom  to  open  our  meetings  witli  prayer.  By  the 
records  of  our  Society  it  appears  that  at  its  earliest 
anniversary,  as  long  ago  as  1826,  this  service  was  per- 
formed by  an  eminent  clergyman,  the  deserved  favorite 
of  his  own  denomination,  and  much  respected  by  aU 
others.  This  public  profession  of  interest  in  the  cause 
was  followed  by  other  manifestations  of  it.  He  became 
a  manager  of  our  Society.  Subsequently,  yielding  to  the 
call  of  the  University  at  Providence,  he  left  Boston  and 
became  President  of  that  important  seat  of  leaining. 
His  labors  were  not  restrict-ed  t«  academic  duties.  By 
his  pen,  and  the  wide  influence  of  his  renmrkable  char- 
acter, he  was  felt  in  various  fields  of  labor  throughout 
the  country.  His  interest  in  Prison  Discipline  was 
constant,  and  in  1843  he  was  chosen  President  of  our 
Society.  Placing  him  at  its  head,  we  justly  honored  one 
of  our  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Mends.  He  was 
in  the  chair  on  the  anniversary  to  which  I  have  referred. 
His  sense  of  the  injustice  to  tlie  gentlemen  of  Philadel- 
phia was  great.  As  the  most  authentic  expression  of 
his  opinions  on  that  occasion,  iniluencuig,  as  they  have, 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  those  who  seek  a  change, 
in  the  course  of  our  Society,  I  read  a  letter  from  him, 
written  on  the  evening  of  that  anniversary. 

"  Phovibencb^  May  27, 184B. 

"My  DEAB  Sumner, — I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  thank 
you  again  for  your  remarks  this  morning.  I  had  resolved, 
before  you  rose,  to  return  home  and  immediately  resign 
office  in  the  Society ;  for  I  could  not  allow  my  influence, 
though  ever  so  small,  to  lie  used  for  the  purpose  of  (as  it 
seemed  to  me)  vilifying  the  intentions  of  good  and  honorable 
men.     I  cannot  perceive  how  we  can,  with  any  show  of  pro- 
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priety,  iiae  language,  in  respect  to  absent  gentlemen,  which, 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  would  be  jist  cause 
of  irreconcilable  variance.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  as  to 
the  object  of  the  Society.  It  is  to  improve  the  discipline  of 
priaons,  and  it  should  hail,  as  fellow-laborers,  all  who  are 
honestly  engaged  iu  the  same  cause.  The  cause  requires 
the  trial  of  various  experiments,  and  our  business  is  to  col- 
lect, in  good  faith,  and  with  catholic  liberality,  the  results 
of  all,  that  so,  by  the  comparison  of  results,  the  best  end 
may  be  attained.  I  thank  you  over  and  over  ^;ain  for 
conaing  forward  so  nobly  in  defence  of  the  absent,  and  for 
placmg  the  object  of  the  Society  on  its  true  basis,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  be  a  mere  antagonist  to  the  gentlemen  at 
Philadelphia.  In  all  this,  of  course,  I  mean  no  unkindnesa 
to  any  one.  I  only  feel  that  by  looking  at  an  object  stead- 
ily and  earnestly  in  only  one  light  we  are  all  liable  to  lose 
sight  of  its  wider  relations. 

"  I  am,  BO  far  as  I  see,  in  favor  of  the  Auburn  System ; 
but  I  want  to  know  somethii^  of  all  of  the  systems,  and 
am,  I  trust,  anxious  to  learn  the  facts.  I  wrote  an  article  in 
the  North  American  Eoview,  some  time  since,  on  the  subject 
I  am  inchned  to  the  same  view  stiU.  But  this  b  no  reason 
why  I  should  disparage  the  labor  of  others. 

"You  seem  interested  in  this  matter,  and  I  feel  rejoiced 
at  it.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  good  will  come  of  it.  Let  me 
surest  a  few  things,  by  way  of  indication,  that  may  possi- 
bly be  improved. 

"  1.  Is  it  wise  to  have  our  Annual  Boports  so  far  extempore  ! 
What  we  sanction  should  be  ipsigsima  verba.  Our  character 
as  men  is  involved  in  what  we  hear  and  order  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

"  2.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  expenditure  should  be  used 
with  great  attention  to  results.  The  statistics  which  we 
have  are  important,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  always  bear  so 
dosely  on  our  object  as  they  might.     Why  would  It  not  be 
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desirable  to  investigLite  the  great  subject  of  Paiiperism,  and 
that  of  Criminal  Law,  which,  together,  do  almost  the  whole 
work  of  filling  oiir  prisons  1 

"  3.  Do  the  Executive  Committee  really  take  these  subjects 
in  hfiv.d,  and  give  direction  to  the  labors  of  the  Society^ 
They  have  a  very  responsible  situation,  and  cannot  dischai-ge 
it  by  simply  auditing  bills.  Can  they  not  be  induced  to  la- 
bor earnestly  in  this  matter? 

"  4.  It  seems  that  John  Augustus,  a  poor  man,  has  done 
much.  We  praise  him.  This  is  well.  Can  wo  not  take 
means  for  following  his  example  1 

"These  things  have  occurred  to  me,  and  I  know  that  you 
will  pardon  me  for  su^esting  them.  I  believe  that  there  is 
here  a  field  for  doing  great  good.  When  I  think  of  the  good 
which  Miss  Dis,  alone  and  unaided,  has  done,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  we  might  do  more.  To  the  gentlemen  of  your 
profession  we  specially  look  for  aid  in  this  matter.  Can 
you  labor  in  any  philanthropic  object  with  better  prospect 
of  success  ?  Excuse  my  freedom.  I  have  no  right  to  set 
you  or  any  one  else  at  work.  I  am  ashamed  to  be  president 
of  a  society  for  which  I  do  so  little,  and  will  gladly  remove 
myself  out  of  the  way,  and  have  earnestly  desired  to  do  ko. 
T,  however,  hold  myself  ready  to  do  anything  that  may  be 
in  my  power  to  advance  the  cause  in  which  we  are  fengaged. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yonrs  very  truly, 

«C.  So,™,  Esq."  ''F.Wa,la,». 

The  committee  appointed  under  the  Eeaolution  exam- 
ined the  Eeporb  of  the  Managers,  and  viaited  Philadel- 
phia. A  Eeport  prepared  l:iy  their  chairman.  Dr.  Howe, 
was  made  a  Minority  Report  by  the  votes  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  Secretary,  officers  of  the  Society,  and  both  of 
them,  as  appears  from  the  records,  involved  in  the  au- 
thorship of  the  original  Eeport  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  incLuiry,  and  therefore,  it  would  seem,  in  the  light 
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of  propriety,  if  not  of  parliamentary  rules,  hardly  com- 
petent to  sit  on  the  committee.  It  was  next  proposed 
that  the  Eeport,  although  by  a  minority,  should,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  instruction  in  the  original  Eesolution,  "be 
incorporated  in  the  next  Annual  Eeport."  This,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  records,  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Managers,  May  7,  1846,  where  it  was  opposed  by  the 
Ti'easurer.  On  May  21st  it  was  refeiTed  to  a  meeting 
of  the  whole  Society,  convened  at  the  dwelling-house  of 
the  Secretary :  for  our  association  dilates  at  times  to 
dimensions  ample  as  this  large  audience,  and  then  ^ain 
shrinks,  if  need  be,  to  the  narrow  space  occupied  by  ibs 
Secretary.  At  this  meeting,  on  motion  of  tlie  Treas- 
urer, still  another  impediment  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  printing  the  Eeport,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  Eeso- 
lution, At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Society,  May 
25th,  on  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary,  I  made  stiU 
another  ineffectual  attempt  to  have  this  Eeport  appear 
among  the  transactions  of  the  Society.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Eesolution,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wil- 
lis, a  near  connection  of  the  Secretary,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Voted,  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  discuss  the  subject  at 
the  anniversary  meeting." 

It  was  at  the  anniversary  meeting,  however,  that  I  was 
determined  to  discuss  the  subject,  being  assured,  that,  in 
the  presence  of  a  wakeful  public,  the  wili  of  one  or  two 
individuals  could  not  control  the  course  of  the  Society. 
Accordingly  I  took  the  floor  and  proceeded  to  speak, 
when  I  was  strangely  encountered  by  the  Secretary, 
who  ejaculated :  "  Mr.  President,  the  annual  meeting  was 
interrunted  in  this  manner  last  year ;  there  are  gentle- 
men present  who  are  invited  by  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
'rangements  to  addi'ess  ua."     On  this  remarkable  frag- 
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ment  of  a  speech  I  made  no  comment  at  the  time.  I 
shall  make  none  now ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the 
words  of  the  able  editor  of  the  Law  Reporter  with  re- 
gard to  it.  "  It  would  seem,"  he  says,  "  that  the  ad- 
dresses at  the  public  meetings  of  this  Society  are  all  cut 
and  dried  beforehand,  made  to  order,  —  a  fact  that  might 
as  well  have  been  kept  back,  under  the  cireumstances, 
for  the  credit  of  all  concerned."  ^  Notwithstanding  this 
interference,  I  proceeded  to  expose  the  prejudiced  and 
partisan  course  of  the  Society,  and  it«  consequent  loss 
of  credit,  concluding  with  a  motion  for  a  committee  to 
consider  its  past  conduct,  and  the  best  means  of  extend- 
ing its  usefulness.  The  motion,  though  opposed  at  the 
time,  was  adopted.  It  is  the  Eeport  of  that  committee 
which  is  now  before  you 

This  Eepoi-t,  when  offered  to  the  Society,  was  first  op- 
posed on  grounds  of  form,.  It  is  now  opposed  on  otlier 
grounds,  hardly  more  pertinent,  though  not  of  form  only. 
Thus  at  every  step  have  honest  efforts  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  Society,  and  to  extend  its  usefulness, 
been  encountered  by  opposition.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  fJie  Society  shrinks  from 
examination  and  inquiry.  Like  the  sensitive  leaf,  it 
closes  at  the  touch.  Nay,  more  :  it  repels  all  e 
to  wake  it  to  new  Hfe.  It  seems  to  have  i 
its  guardian  motto,  that  remarkable  epitaph  which  for 
more  than  two  centuries  has  preserved  from  < 
tion  and  intrusion  the  sacred  remains  of  the  j 
master  of  our  tongue :  — 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jeaua'  sake,  forbear 
To  dig  the  dnst  enclosed  Iiere ' 


1  Law  Reporter,  July,  1846,  Vol.  15.  p.  88, 
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The  Bosbon  Prison  Discipline  Society  is  not  William 
Shakespeare  ;  nor  is  it  yet  dead.  But  the  maledictions 
of  the  epitaph  have  fallen  upon  those  of  us  undertaking 
to  "  move  its  bones." 

The  Treasurer  has  impeached  our  motives.  Sir,  I 
impeach  no  man's  motives ;  hut  I  do  suhmit,  that,  if 
the  motives  of  any  person  are  drawn  in  question,  it  can- 
not be  those  of  gentlemen  originating  this  inq^uiry,  but 
rather  of  those  few  whose  pride  of  opinion  is  inter- 
twined with  the  whole  course  of  the  Society.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  we  are  "  intruders."  That  was  the  word. 
la  your  predecessor,  Sir,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Wayland,  who  is 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  report,  an  intruder  ?  Are  the 
gentlemen  sustaining  the  Eeport  in  this  debate  intrud- 
ers ?  Are  we  not  all  members  of  this  Society,  and  as 
such  hound  to  exertion,  according  to  our  abilities,  in 
carrying  forward  its  objects  ?  Who  shall  caJl  us  in- 
truders ?  Sir,  I  apply  this  term  to  no  man,  and  to  no 
set  of  men ;  hut  I  cannot  forbear  saying,  that,  if  its  in- 
jurious su^estion  be  apphcahle  to  anybody,  it  cannot 
be  to  those  honestly  striving  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  Society,  and  to  extend  its  usefulness,  but  rather 
to  those  who  meet  these  efforts  with  constant  opposi- 
tion, and  declare,  as  has  been  done  in  this  debate,  that 
"  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  act  by  one  man  only." 
It  is  also  insinuated  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  support- 
ing the  Eeport,  a  valued  friend  of  mine,  has  shown  undue 
confidence  in  his  own  opinions :  I  do  not  remember  the 
word  employed.  Sir,  his  modest  character  and  services, 
which  have  been  gratefully  recognized  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  hia  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
entitle  him  to  speak  with  firmness.  I  do  not  charge 
the  gentleman  who  dealt  this  insinuation  with  vanity 
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or  self-esteem,  though  it  did  seem  to  me  that  it  came 
with  ill  grace  from  one  who  in  the  course  of  a  short 
speech  contrived  to  announce  himself  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  next  as  Treasurer 
of  Harvard  Coll^%  and,  not  content  with  this,  told  us 
that  he  had  once  been  a  member  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment, and  a  Senator  of  the  Commonwealth  !  I  will  not 
follow  these  personalities  furtlier.  I  allude  to  them  with 
regret.  They  are  a  pail,  of  the  poisoned  ingredients  — 
"  -  (  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog"  — which  the  Treasurer 
I  into  the  caldron  of  this  debate. 


I  now  pass  to  the  question.  The  Report  and  the  ac- 
companying Kesolutions  present  three  principal  points : 
Jk-st,  the  duty  and  pledge  on  our  part  of  candor  and  im- 
partiabty  between  the  different  systems  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline; secondly,  the  duty  of  offering  some  expression  of 
regret  to  our  brethren  in  Philadelphia  on  account  of  the 
past ;  thirdly,  the  duty  of  our  officers  to  make  increased 
exertions,  particularly  by  enlisting  the  coopemtion  of 
individual  members. 

To  these  several  proptraitions  we  have  had  various 
replies,  occupying  no  inconsiderable  time.  We  have  lis- 
t-ened  to  the  humane  sentiments  of  my  friend  on  the  left 
[Dr.  Walter  Channing],  to  the  inappropriate  twice- 
told  statistics  of  my  other  Mend  [  Mr.  F.  C.  Gray],  to 
the  labored  argument  of  my  professional  brother  [Mr. 
Bradford  Sdmnee],  to  the  two  addresses  of  the  rever- 
end gentleman  from  "Worcester  [Rev.  Geoege  Allen]. 
Let  me  say,  that  I  have  many  sympathies  with  this 
gentleman.  With  admiration  and  delight  I  have  re- 
cently read  a  production  of  his,  entitled  "  Resistance  to 
Slaveiy  Every  Man's  Duty."     Here  his  own  powers  an- 
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swered  to  the  grandeur  of  his  causa  If  he  has  failed 
in  the  present  dehate,  it  cannot  be  from  lack  of  ability 
or  from  shortness  of  time.  Lastly,  we  have  been  made 
partakers  of  that  singular  uttei'ance  from  our  Treasurer, 
which  abounded  so  largely  in  the  excellence  that  Byron 
found  in  Mitford,  the  historian  of  Greece,  and  which  he 
said  should  characterize  aU  good  historians,  —  "wrath 
.  and  partiality." 

It  is  my  purpose  to  consider  and  sustain  the  positions 
of  the  Eeport  and  Resolutions,  and,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  to  repel  the  objections  raised  against  them. 
In  doii^  this,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  topics  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  This  will  lead 
me  to  put  aside  one  suggestion,  of  an  irrele\'ant  char- 
acter, introduced  into  this  debate  by  a  friend  not  of  the 
Committee :  I  refer  to  the  chaise  of  Sectaiianism.  This 
did  not  enter  into  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee, 
and  formed  no  part  of  the  Report.  If  there  be  m  the 
past  course  of  the  Society  any  ground  for  this  chaise,— 
and  on  this  I  express  no  opinion,  —  it  will  doubtless 
find  a  con-ective  in  what  has  been  said  here.  As  I  do 
not  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  Report  and  Eesolutions 
on  this  ground,  so  I  appeal  to  your  candor  in  their 
behalf  irrespectively  of  any  considerations  arising  from 
the  introduction  of  this  topic. 


TnK  first  point  for  consideration  is  the  duty  and 
pledge  on  our  part  of  candor  and  impartiality  between 
the  different  systems  of  Prison  Discipline.  Here  I 
might,  perhaps,  content  myself  with  a  bare  enumeration 
of  these  systems,  and  ask  the  Society  if  they  are  so 
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fully  convinced  with  r^aM  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  each  as  to  embrace  one,  and  to  reject,  absolutely, 
all  the  others.  For  instance,  I  mention  four  different 
systems.  First,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  so  much  discussed, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  is  separation  of  prisoners 
from  each  other  both  by  day  and  iiight,  with  labor  in 
cells.  Secondly,  that  of  Auburn,  where  the  prisoner  are 
in  separate  cells  by  night,  but  labor  in  common  work- 
shops, in  enforced  silence,  by  day.  Thirdly,  a  system 
compounded  of  these  two,  according  to  which  certain 
prisoners  are  treated  as  at  Auburn,  and  certain  others 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  —  sometimes  called  the  Mixed  Sys- 
tem, and  sometimes  that  of  Lausanne,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  here,  in  Switzerland,  —  interesting  to  us  as 
the  place  where  Gibbon  wrote  his  great  history,  —  there 
is  a  prison  of  this  character.  FourtJdy,  there  is  still, 
another  system,  —  or,  perhaps,  absence  of  system,  — 
which  is  followed  at  Munich,  and  is  called  after  Olier- 
maier,  the  benevolent  head  of  the  prison  in  that  place, 
who  has  rejected  the  separate  cell  of  Pennsylvania  by 
day,  and  also  the  corporal  punishment  and  enforced 
silence  of  Auburn.  Our  own  prison  at  Charlestown, 
also  marked  by  absence  of  system,  seems  to  me  not 
unlike  that  of  Obermaier.  A  similar  benevolence  ema- 
nates from  the  head  of  each  of  these  institutions. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  systems  there  is,  doubtless, 
much  that  we  should  hesitate  to  condemn,  and  which  it 
becomes  us,  as  honest  inquirers,  to  examine  carefully 
and  seek  to  comprehend.  Calling  upon  our  Society  for 
a  pledge  of  candor  and  impartiEdity,  it  will  not  be  dis- 
guised that  there  are  special  reasons  from  its  past  course. 
Properly  to  appreciate  this  course,  and  to  iinderstand 
the  imfortunate  position  of  imgenerous  antagonism  to 
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the  Pennsylvania  System  which  we  now  occupy,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  origin  and  true  character 
of  that  system.  This  will  lead  to  some  minuteness  of 
historical  detail 

Turning  our  eyes  to  the  condition  of  prisons  during  the 
last  century,  we  perceive  that  scarcely  a  single  ray  of  hu- 
manity had  then  penetrated  tlieir  dreary  confines.  Idle- 
ness, dehauchery,  blasphemy,  brutality,  squalor,  disease, 
wretcliedness,  mingled  in  them  as  in  a  hateful  sty. 
All  the  unfortunate  children  of  crime,  the  hardened 
felon,  whose  soul  was  blotted  by  continual  guilt,  and  the 
youthful  victim,  who  had  just  yielded  to  temptation, 
but  whose  countenance  still  mantled  with  the  blush  of 
virtue,  and  whose  soul  had  not  lost  aU  its  original 
brightness,  were  crowded  together,  without  separation 
or  classiiication,  in  one  promiscuous,  fermenting  mass 
of  wickedness,  with  scanty  food  and  raiment,  with  few 
or  no  means  of  cleanliness,  a  miserable  prey  to  the 
contagion  of  disease,  and  the  worse  contagion  of  vice 
and  sin.  The  abject  social  degradation  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Julius  C^sar,  excites 
our  wonder  to  a  less  degree  than  the  well-authenticated 
condition  of  the  poor  prisoners  in  the  polished  annals  of 
George  the  Third. 

Of  all  the  circumstances  which  conspired  to  produce 
this  wretchedness,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that- the  pro- 
miscuous commingHng  of  the  prisoners  in  one  animal 
herd  was  the  most  to  be  deplored.  This  evil  arrested 
general  attention.  In  France  it  enkmdled  the  burning 
eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  as  in  England  it  inspired  the 
heavenly  charity  of  Howard.  It  was  felt  not  only  in 
Europe,  hut  here  in  our  own  country.     Way,  it  -stiU 
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continues,  the  scandal  of  this  age  and  place,  ia  the  pres- 
ent jail  of  Boston ! 

In  the  effort  to  escape  from  this  evilj  persons  with 
best  intentions,  but  by  a  not  unnatural  error,  rualied  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  It  was  proposed  to  separate  pris- 
oneiB  ftom  each  other  by  a  system  of  absolute  solitude, 
without  hibor,  books,  or  solace  of  any  liind.  This  was 
actually  done  in  Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania.  Without  leferriug  particularly 
to  other  States,  I  ask  you  to  follow  the  course  of  things 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1818  a  law  was  passed  author- 
izing the  buHding  of  a  penitentiary  at  Pitf«bui^  "  on 
the  principle  of  solitary  confinement  of  the  convicts," 
and  "provided  always  that  the  principle  of  the  sohtary 
confinement  of  the  prisoners  be  preserved  and  main- 
tained." In  1821  another  law  was  passed  authorizing 
the  same  at  Philadelphia.  Both  of  these  prisons  were 
conceived  in  a  system  of  solitude  without  labor. 

As  such,  they  were  justly  obnoxious  to  criticism  and 
censura  Thanks  to  the  good  men  who  interfered  to 
arrest  this  design !  Thanks  to  our  Secretary,  whose 
early  enei^es  were  rightly  directed  to  tliis  end !  The 
soul  shrinks  with  horror  from  the  cell  of  constant  and 
unoccupied  solitude,  as  repugnant  to  unceasing  yearn- 
ings in  the  nature  of  man.  The  "  leads  "  of  Venice,  the 
cruel  c^es  of  state  prisoneis,  inspire  us  with  ind^- 
nation  against  that  heartless  republic.  The  ten'ors  of 
the  Bastile,  whether  revealed  in  the  pictured  page  of 
Victor  Hugo,  or  in  the  grave  descriptions  of  dungeons 
where  toads  and  rats  made  their  home,  contain  nothing 
to  fiR  us  mth  such  dread  as  the  unbroken  solitude 
which  was  the  lot  of  many  of  its  victims.  Lafayette 
—  whose  own  experience  at  Obntitz  should  not  be  for- 
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gotten  —  has  furnished  his  testimony  of  its  melancholy 
influence,  as  apparent  in  the  condition  of  those  who  sud- 
denly came  forth,  on  the  morning  which  dawned  upon 
the  destruction  of  that  gloomy  prison.  Ahaost  in  our 
own  time  their  suflerings  have  been  revived  in  the 
Austrian  dungeons  of  Spielberg  ;  and  Silvio  Pellico  has 
left  to  the  literature  of  mankind  the  record  of  horrors 
filling  the  perpetual  solitude  of  his  cell,  which  he  vainly 
strove  to  relieve  by  ci7ing  out  to  the  iron  bars  of  his 
window,  to  the  hiUs  in  the  distance,  and  to  the  birds 
which  sported  with  freedom  in  the  air. 

A  system  of  absolute  sohtude  excludes  every  rational 
idea  of  health,  improvement,  or  reformation.  It  is  an 
engine  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  kindred  to  the  iron 
hoot,  the  thumb-screw,  the  iron  glove,  and  other  terrible 
instruments  of  a  vengeance-loving  government.  It  hard- 
ens, abases,  or  overthrows  the  intellect  and  character. 
Such  a  punishment  is  justly  rejected  in  a  Christian  age, 
learning  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  to  regard  the 
reformation  of  the  offender  among  its  essential  aims. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  arguments,  in  those 
Stat«s  where  this  system  had  been  adopted  the  subject 
was  reconsidered.  The  discussion  was  affected  materi- 
ally by  the  opinions  of  two  remarkable  men,  —  William 
Eoscoe,  and  Lafayette.  The  former  is  cherished  as  the 
elegant  historian  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Leo  X. ; 
though,  perhaps,  he  should  be  more  justly  dear  for  those 
labors  which  crowned  the  close  of  his  life,  in  the  fields 
of  humanity.  Lafayette  —  on  his  visit,  in  1825,  to  tlie 
country  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  youthful  devo- 
tion —  was  induced,  by  a  letter  from  Eoscoe,  to  interest 
himself  in  Prison  Disciplina  He  did  not  surrender 
himself  merely  to  the  blandishments  of  that  unparal- 
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leled  triumph,  — a  more  than  royal  progress,  forming 
one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in  history,  —  when 
in  advanced  years  he  received  the  gratitude  of  the  giant 
repubhc  whose  feeble  infancy  he  had  helped  to  cra- 
dle and  protect.  From  his  correspondence  it  appears 
that  he  strove,  by  conversation  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shii-e.  New  York,  and  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
influence  puhlic  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Prisons,  and 
most  especially  against  the  system  of  solitary  conjine- 
imnt,  which  he  justly  likened  to  the  Bastile.  His  own 
opinions,  and  those  of  Eoscoe,  were  widely  circulated, 
and  were  quoted  in  official  documents.  Their  precise 
influence  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  The  system  so 
abhorrent  to  our  feehngs,  after  brief  experiment,  was 
discarded  in  those  States  where  it  had  been  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  in  New  York,  that  of  Auburn,  consisting  of 
solitude  by  night  with  kbot  in  common  by  day,  was 
confirmed,  to  the  gi'eat  joy  of  Eoscoe,  who  feared  that  it 
might  yield  to  that  of  absolute  sohtude,  which  had  been 
tried  there  in  1822. 

In  Pennsylvania  this'  important  change  took  place 
previously  to  the  occupation  of  the  new  penitentiary  at 
Philadelphia.  By  a  law  bearing  date  April  23,  1829,  it 
was  expressly  provided,  that,  after  July  1, 1829,  con- 
victs should,  "  instead  of  the  penitentiary  punishments 
heretofore  prescribed,  be  sentenced  to  suffer  punishmerti 
hy  SEPARATE  or  solitary  eonJinetMiU  at  labor."  It  is 
further  provided,  that  the  warden  "  shall  visit  every  cell 
and  apartment,  and  see  every  prisoner  under  his  care,  at 
least  once  in  every  day,"  —  that  the  overseers  shall  "  in- 
spect the  condition  of  each  prisoner  at  least  three  times 
in  every  day,"  —  that  "  the  physician  shall  visit  every 
prisoner  in  the  prison  twice  in  every  week  " ;  and  further 
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provision  is  made  for  "visitors,"  among  whom  are  "tlie 
acting  committee  of  the  PhCadelphia  Society  for  the 
AUeviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons."  Here 
is  the  first  legislative  declaration  of  what  has  since 
been  called,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Pernisylvania  Sys- 
tem,. As  administered  there  and  elsewhere,  it  is  found 
to  have,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  following  ele- 
ments :  1.  Separation  of  the  prisoners  from  each  other ; 
2.  Labor  in  the  cell ;  3,  Exercise  in  the  open  air ;  4.,  Vis-' 
its ;  5.  Books ;  6.  Moral  and  religions  instruction.  Its 
fundamental  docti-ine,  and  only  essential  element,  is  sep- 
aration of  prisoners  from  each  other,  on  which  may  he 
ingrafted  solace  of  any  kind  needful  to  health  of  body 
or  mind.  In  1S40,  M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  masterly 
report  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of- this  systen^  throughout  France,  ac- 
corded to  it  these  characteristics 

In  the  history  of  this  system,  its  origin  is  often 
referred  to  different  places.  It  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  first  i-ecognized  at  Eorae  by  Clement  XI.,  as 
long  ago  as  1703,  in  the  foundation  of  a  House  of  Eef- 
uge ;  and  again  it  is  said  to  have  appeared  some  time 
during  the  last  centuuy  in  a  prison  of  Holland,  —  also  in 
one  at  Gloucester,  in  England;  while  it  seems  to  be 
described  with  tolerable  clearness  in  the  preamble  to 
the  fifth  section  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  drawn  by 
Howard,  in  conjunction  with  Sii  William  Ekckatone,  as 
early  as  1779.  Whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  these 
different  places,  it  is  now  admitted  that  this  system  was 
first  reduced  to  pennanent  practice,  on  an  extended  scale, 
in  Pennsylvania,  Indeed,  tliis  State  is  hardly  mor^ 
known  in  Europe  for  shameful  neglect  to  pay  the  inter- 
est of  her  public  debt  than  for  her  admired  system  of 
Prison  Discipline. 
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Now,  waiving  for  the  present,  as  entirely  irrelevant, 
the  c[uestion  whether  this  system  can  be  prfwticaUy  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  be  consistent  with  health,  all  must 
admit  that  it  is  not  the  constant,  unoccupied,  cheerless 
solitude  of  the  Bastile.  Its  main  object  is  not  solitude, 
but  separation  of  prisoners  from  each  other,  and  bring- 
ing them  under  good  influences  only. 

In  considering  the  Pennsylvania  or  Separate  System, 
as  now  explained,  several  ctueations  properly  arise. 

1.  Shall  it  be  applied  before  trial  ?  Here  the  answer 
is  prompt.  It  is  the  right  of  every  person  whom  the 
law  presumes  innocent,  as  is  the  case  with  all  before 
trial,  to  be  kept  free  from  the  touch  or  contamination 
of  those  who  may  be  felons.  I  well  remember  the  in- 
dignation of  the  late  William  Ellery  Channing  at  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  our  streets,  where  a  strainer 
who  had  fallen  under  suspicion,  but  who  proved  to  be  in- 
nocent, was  marched  from  the  jail  handcuffed,  in  company 
witli  a  hardened  offender.  He  held  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  prevent  such  outrage.  The  principle  of  justice 
and  humanity  which  led  him  to  his  conclusion  in  this 
case  i-equires  the  ahsoluU  separation  of  all  prisoners  be- 
fore trial. 

2.  A  more  perplexing  problem  arises  with  regard  to 
convicts  for  short  terms.  Here,  it  would  seem,  the 
principle  of  ahsolute  separation  ought  to  prevail. 

■3.  It  is  a  question  of  greater  doubt  how  to  treat 
juvenile  offenders.  When  we  observe  the  admirable 
success  of  the  House  of  Eeformation  at  South  Boston, 
and  of  the  Penal  Colony  at  Mettray,  in  France,  both 
conducted  on  the  social  principle,  we  may  well  hesitate ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  marked  success  of  the 
institution  of  La  Eoquette,  at  Paris,  under  peculiar  dif- 
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ficulties,  shows  that  the  piinciple  of  ahsohite  separation 
may  be  applied  even  to  this  class  of  offenders.  Here 
certainly  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration. 

4.  ShaU.  the  Separate  System  be  applied  in  any  case 
to  women  ?  The  authority  of  Mrs.  Fry,  in  England, 
who  at  iirst  disapproved  the  system,  bub  at  the  close 
of  her  valuable  life  appi'oved  it,  even  for  her  own  sex, 
also  that  of  Mademoiselle  Josephine  Mallet,  in  France, 
who  Las  declared  herself  warmly  for  this  system,  entitle 
this  question  to  careful  attention. 

5.  And,  lastly,  shall  the  Separate  System  be  applied 
to  comicts  for  long  terms  ?  Tliis  is,  indeed,  the  crucial 
question,  involving  statistics  of  health  and  insanity,  and 
many  other  considerations,  on  which  much  l^ht  is  shed 
by  the  experience  of  Europe,  as  well  as  our  own  coun- 
try, and  also  by  writings  of  eminent  characters  devoted 
to  this  subject.  Here  we  may  well  hesitate,  and  open 
our  minds  to  influences  from  all  quarters. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  consider  whether  our 
Society,  in  unfolding  what  may  be  called  the  science  of 
Prison  Discipline,  has  treated  the  Pennsylvania  System, 
involving  tlie  several  questions  already  stated,  with  can- 
dor and  justice.  The  question  is  not  whether  this  sys- 
tem IS  prefeiable  in  all  eases  to  every  other,  or  whether 
there  I'j  any  other  preferable  to  this,  but  simply,  Has 
oui  Society  been  candid  and  just  ?  An  examination  of 
its  course  furnishes  an  easy  answer. 

It  appears  that  our  Society  lias  fiuled  to  make  any 
discrimination  with  r^ard  to  the  different  classes  of 
cases  which  I  have  set  forth,  indulging  in  one  constant, 
suUen,  undistinguishing,  uncompromising  opposition  to 
the  system  in  all  cases,  —  so  much  so  as  to  give  occasion 
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for  an  eminent  foreign  writer  to  say  that  it  had  sworn 
against  it  "  war  to  the  knife."  Early  in  its  existence  it 
gave  its  adhesion  to  the  Auburn  Prison,  saying,  "  Here, 
then,  is  exhibited  what  Europe  and  America  have  been 
long  waiting  to  see,  —  a  prison  which  may  be  made  a 
model  for  imitation."  This  adhesion  was  coufirmed  by 
the  declaration  of  an  officer  of  our  Society,  at  a  public 
anniversary  in  1837,  that  the  System  of  Aubmii  was 
"  our  system,"  and  still  more  by  a  resolution  of  simr, 
ilar  effect  offered  in  1838  by  the  Ti'casui-er,  who  now 
opposes,  not  unnaturally,  tlie  efforts  to  release  the  Soci- 
ety from  the  bands  he  helped  to  tie. 

I  do  not  found  complaint  merely  on  the  character  of 
advocacy  which  our  Eeports  have  assumed,  though  it  were 
well  worthy  of  iuquiay  whether  this  is  not  improper 
in  an  association  lite  ours,  I  go  further.  I  wish  to 
state  distinctly,  that,  in  the  zeal  of  devotion  to  Auburn, 
and  in  the  frenzy  of  hostility  to  Pennsylvania,  we  have 
been  betrayed  into  a  course  which  no  candid  mind  can 
hesitate  to  r^ret.  I  will  not  dwell  on  language  that 
fell  from  our  Secretary  at  the  anniversary  of  1S45, 
which  was  in  part  the  occasion  of  the  letter  from  Pres- 
ident Wayland  already  read ;  nor  am  I  able  to  review 
aU  our  Eeports.  One  will  be  enough.  I  confine  myself 
to  the  Eighteenth  Report,  which  appeared  in  1843. 

This  Report  baa  already  been  the  subject  of  much  re- 
mark here  and  elsewhere.  A  French  writer  of  authority, 
M.  Moreau-Christophe,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in 
France,  has  characteiized  it  as  "  a  perversion  of  truth  "  ,  ^ 
while  an  English  author  has  spoken  of  it  m  stiungei 
terms.  "With  the  natuie  of  frammg  recurrm!;  <iuci.- 
meuts  couiiei-ted  mth  jjublic  institutions  we  are  not  un- 

1  Reiuc  P^nitMDtiare,  lS4i,  p  421 
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acquainted,"  says  Mr.  Adshead,  "  and  we  believe  a  more 
flagrant  instance  of  trickery  lias  never  come  within  the 
range  of  our  et^erienee."  ^  I  am  unwilling  to  adopt  thia 
language ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  terming  the  Eeport  uncau- 
did  and  unjust.  This  I  shall  show ;  and  1  am  especially 
moved  to  do  so,  since  the  Treasurer  has  undertaken  to 
vindicate  it,  and  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  its  quota- 
tions.   I  shall  consider  it  under  six  different  heads. 

First.  It  adduces  against  the  Pennsylvania  System 
the  failure  of  experiments  in  Maine,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia,  on  the  principle  of  absolute  solitude 
without  labor,  which,  of  course,  were  entirely  inapplica^ 
ble  in  the  discussion  of  a  system  recognizing  labor  and 
many  other  solaces  as 'essential  parts  of  the  system. 
Was  this  candid  ?     Was  it  just  ? 

Secondly.  Here  is  a  more  pungent  instance,  thoi^h 
not  more  objectionable.  The  Eeport  adduces  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  George  Combe  against  "  the  Pennsylvania 
System."  The  article  or  chapter  on  this  point  is  enti- 
tled, in  capitals,  "  Dr.  [Mr.]  Combe's  Opinion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System."  Under  this  head  are  extracts 
from  his  book  of  travels  in  America,  where  this  eminent 
phrenological  observer  considers  the  character  of  this 
system.  But  will  the  Society  believe  that  one  at  least 
of  these  extracts  is  garbled,  so  as  not  to  express  his 
true  and  full  opinion  of  the  system  ?  The  Eighteenth 
Eeport  quotes  from  Combe  as  follows :  — 

"  The  Auburn  system  of  social  labor  is  better,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  that  of  Pennsylvania,  in  so  far  as  it  allows  of  a 
little  more  stimulus  to  the  social  feoulties,  and  does  not 
weaken  the  nervous  system  to  so  great  an  extent"^ 

1  Prisons  and  Prisoners,  p.  128. 

a  Eighteonth  Annn;il  Gfim-.-t  of  llie  Pi-iaon  Diaoipline  Society,  p.  CB. 
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The  sentence  in  Combe  is  as  follows  :  — 
"  The  Auburn  system  of  social  labor  is  better,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  that  of  Pennaylvania,  in  bo  iar  as  it  allows  of  a 
little  more  stimnlus  to  the  social  faculties,  and  does  not 
weaken  the  oervoua  system  to  so  gi-eat  an  extent ;  hut  it  lias 
tio  superimity  in  regard  to  providing  efficient  means  for  invig- 
orating and  training  tlie  moral  and  intellectual  faculties."  ' 

Thus  does  our  Report,  while  pretending  to  give  Combe's 
"  Opinion  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,"  stop  at  a  semi- 
colon, and  omit  the  latt«r  branch  of  a  sentence,  where 
tlie  opinion  is  favorahU  to  the  system.  And  yet  the 
Treasurer  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  this  quotation. 
"  I  think  I  can  read  Ei^liah,"  he  says,  "  and  I  tliink  the 
extract  from  Combe  properly  made." 

Mr.  Eliot  here  lose  and  said,  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
vouch  for  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  quotation,  but  that 
it  gave  the  substance  of  Mr.  Combe's  opinion,  which 
was  t^inst  the  Pennsylvania  System." 

Mr.  Sumner.  The  Treasurer,  then,  rehes  upon  Mr. 
Oombe'3  authority  as  adverse  to  the  Penn-sylvania  Sys- 
tem. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  that  gentleman, 
dated  Edinburgh,  March  24, 1847,  addressed  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  Minority  Eeport  to  this  Society  [  Dr.  Howe], 
since  published  as  an  essay,  and  which  has  been  charac- 
terized in  this  debate  as  an  uncompromising  plea  for 
that  system.     In  this  letter  Mr.  Combe  says :  — 

"  I  have  read  every  word  of  your  Prison  Essay  with  atten- 
tion, and  do  not  perceive  any  difference  of  principle  between 
your  views  and  mine.  Your  Essay  is  a  special  pleading  in 
favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  System ;  but  I  do  not  object  to  it 

1  Notes  on  the  United  States,  Vol.  I-  p.  22*. 
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on  this  account.  Such  a  pleading  was  called  for  in  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  jour  preface;  it  was  the  thing 
needed  to  make  an  impression ;  and  while  it  states  strongly 
and  eloquently  the  advantages  of  the  Separate  System,  it  does 
not  conceal,  although  it  does  not  dwell  upon,  its  defects." 

And  yet  Mr.  Combe  is  pressed  by  our  Report,  and  now 
by  our  Treasurer,  in  opposition  to  this  system ;  and  the 
work  is  aided  by  publishing  a  truncated  sentence,  and 
entitling  it  his  opinion. 

Thirdly.  We  have  already  observed  the  timely  oppo- 
sition of  William  Eoseoe  to  the  system  of  solitude  with- 
out labor,  which  promised  to  prevail  extensively  in  the 
United  States.  From  his  publication  on  this  subject,  in 
1827,  our  E^hteenth  Eeport,  in  1843,  draws  forth  a  pas- 
sage, and  entitles  it,  in  capitals,  "  Mk.  Eoscoe's  OrmioN 
OP  THE  Pesnsyi.vania  System."  I  will  give  the  whole 
aiticle  or  chapter.     It  is  as  follows. 

"Ma  Eoscos's  Opinion  or  the  Pennsylvania  System. 

"  Mr.  R<«coe,  of  Liverpool,  said,  before  the  now  Peniten- 
tiary was  built,  — 

"  'At  Philadelphia,  ae  has  before  been  observed,  it  is  in- 
tended to  adopt  the  plan  of  "solitary  confinement  in  all 
cases,"  "(Ae  duration  of  the  piinif^merd  to  hejixed"  and  "the 
whole  term,  of  the  sentence  to  he  exacted,"  except  in  cases  where 
it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  govern- 
or, that  the  party  convicted  was  innocent  of  the  charge. 

" '  By  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  solitary 
confinement,  a  greater  number  of  individuals,  imprisoned  for 
minor  nffeiiees,  will  probably  be  put  to  death,  by  the  siiperin- 
daetion  of  diseases  inseparable  from  such  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment, than  will  he  executed  through  the  whole  State,  for  the 
perpetration,  of  the  Tnost  atroeioua  crimes  ;  with  this  remark- 
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able  difference,  that  the  law  has  provided  for  the  heinous 
.  offender  a  brief,  ajid  perhaps  an  uneonacioua  fat«,  whilst  the 
sohtary  victim  passes  through  every  variety  of  misery,  and 
terminates  his  days  by  an  accumuhiion  of  mffervnga  which 
human  nature  can  no  longer  bear.' "  ^ 

With  regard  to  this  several  things  are  to  be  observed. 
1.  It  sets  forth,  as  Mr.  Koscoe's  opinion  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System,  what,  in  fact,  was  not  his  opinion  of  that 
system,  but  of  another  system,  that  of  solitude  without 
labor,  and  ^vas  written  two  years  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System  came  into  existence,  —  misapplying  his 
opinion,  and  therefore  misrepresenting  it.  2.  It  with- 
holds or  suppresses  the  date  of  the  extract,  and  the 
source  whence  it  is  drawn.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  writ- 
ten before  the  new  penitentiary  was  built ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  entitled  "  Mr.  Eoscoe's  Opinion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania System,"  so  that  the  reader  unfamiliar  with 
the  subject  would  suppose  it  in  reality  his  opinion  of 
that  system.  3.  It  omits  an  important  passage  after 
the  word  "  charge,"  without  any  asterisks  or  other  mart 
denoting  onuasion,  —  which,  if  printed,  would  have 
shown  conclusively  that  Koscoe's  remarks  did  not  ap- 
plj  to  the  existmg  Pennsylvania  System,  but  to  a  sys- 
tem ot  alisolute  solitude,  without  solace  of  any  kind. 
Is  it  not  propei,  then,  to  say  that  this  passage  is  gar- 
bled ?  And  yet  the  Treasurer's  voucher  for  the  accu- 
racy of  the  c[uotations  extends  to  this  also. 

Fourthly.  The  opinions  of  Lafayette  receive  similar 
treatment  to  those  of  Eoscoe ;  though  this  case  is  still 
stronger  against  that  most  discreditable  Eighteenth  Re- 
port. The  article  or  chapter  in  which  this  is  done  is  as 
follows. 

"      1  ElghtBBntli  Aiinuiil  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Sosloty,  p.  95. 
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"  Gen.  Lapayette's  Opinion  op  the  Pennsylvania  System. 

'"As  to  Philadelphia,'  says  the  General,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Rosooe,  '  J  had  already,  ou  my  visit  of  the  last  year, 
expressed  my  regret  that  the  great  expenses  of  the  new 
Penitentiary  building  had  been  chiefly  calculated  on  the 
plan  of  solitary  confinement.  This  matter  haa  lately  be- 
come an  object  of  discussion ;  a  copy  of  your  letter,  and 
my  own  observations,  have  been  requested ;  and  aa  hoth 
opinions  are  actuated  by  equally  honest  and  good  feelings, 
aa  solitary  confinement  has  never  been  considered  but  with 
a  view  to  reformation,  I  believe  our  ideas  will  have  their 
weight  with  men  who  have  been  discouraged  by  late  failures 
of  success  in  the  reformation  plan.  It  aeems  to  me,  two  of 
the  inconveniences  most  complained  of  might  be  obviated, 
in  making  use  of  the  solitary  cells  to  separate  the  prisoners 
at  night,  and  multiplying  the  rooms  of  common  labor,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  number  of  each  room  to  what  it  was  when  the 
population  was  less  dense, — an  arrangement  which  would 
enable  the  managers  to  keep  distinctions  among  the  men  to 
be  reclaimed,  according  to  the  state  of  their  morals,  and  their 
behavior.'  '  In  these  sentiments,'  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  '  I 
have  the  pleasure  most  fully  to  concur ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be 
impossible  to  give  a  more  clear,  correct,  and  impartial  de- 
cision on  the  subject.' 

"  '  Tlie  people  of  Pennsylvania  think,'  said  Lafayette,  '  that 
the  system  of  solitary  coufinemeot  is  a  new  idea,  a  new  dis- 
covery. Not  BO  ;  —  it  is  only  the  revival  of  the  system  of 
the  Bastile.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  given  to 
the  world  an  example  of  humanity,  and  whose  code  of  phi- 
lanthropy has  been  quoted  and  canvassed  by  all  Europe,  is 
now  about  to  preclaim  to  the  world  the  inefEcacy  of  the 
system,  and  to  revive  fmd  restore  the  cruel  code  of  the  most 
barbarous  and  unenlightened  age.  I  hope  my  friends  of 
Pennsylvania  will  consider  the  effect  this  system  had  on  the 
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poor  prisoners  of  the  Bastile.  I  repiiired  to  the  scene,'  said 
he,  'on  the  second  day  of  the  demolition,  and  found  that  all 
the  prisoners  had  been  deranged  by  their  solitary  couiine- 
ment,  except  one.  He  had  been  a  prisoner  twenty-five  years, 
and  waa  led  forth  during  the  heiglit  of  the  tumtiltuous  riot 
of  the  people,  whilst  engaged  in  tearing  down  the  buildii^. 
He  looked  around  with  atoaaement,  for  he  had  seen  nobody 
for  that  space  of  time,  and  before  night  he  was  so  much 
affected,  that  he  became  a  confirmed  maniac,  from  which 
situation  he  has  never  [never  was]  recovered.'"* 

Witli  r^ard  to  this,  also,  several  things  are  to  be  ob- 
.'ierved.  1.  It  invoices  the  authority  of  Lafayette  against 
the  Pennsylvania  System,  and  quotes  as  his  opinion  of 
that  system  words  used  with  regai-d  to  solUude  witliout 
labor,  as  in  the  Bastile.  In  fact,  Lafayette  never  con- 
demned what  in  1843  was  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
System,  nor  ever  expressed  any  opinion  impugning  it  in 
any  degree.  His  family  are  at  this  moment  among  ita 
wannest  advocates  in  France.  2.  It  withholds  or  sup- 
press;.:.^  the  date  of  the  extract,  and  the  source  whence  it 
is  drawn,  and  does  not  in  any  way  disclose  to  the  un- 
informed reader  that  it  was  actually  written  before  the 
origin  of  the  Pennsylvania  System.  3.  The  extract 
purports  to  be  from  a  letter  of  Lafayette  to  Eoscoe; 
whereas  this  is  true  only  of  the  first  par^raph.'  The 
second  is  from  an  anonymous  letter  from  Paris,  in  the 
"  National  Intelligencer  "  of  November  17,  1826,  where 
the  writer  relates  a  conversation  with  Lafayette  concern- 
ing the  prison  then  building  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  introduce  solitude  vnthout  labor.  4.  Af- 
ter the  words  "  unenlightened  age,"  in  the  veiy  heart 
of  this  extract,  an  important  passage  is  omitted,  —  with- 
'  Eighteenth  Annnfil  Report  of  the  Pilsoa  Diaciplme  Society,  pp.  9G,  9G. 
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out  asterislce  or  other  mark  denoting  omission,  —  -whicli, 
if  inserted,  would  have  shown  conclusively  that  La- 
fayette's opinion  was  directed  to  a  system  of  solitude, 
"  without  the  least  employment,  and  without  the  use  of 
books."  May  it  not  be  said  justly,  that  the  opinions  of 
Lafayette  are  misrepresented  and  garbled  ? 

Fifthly.  Here  I  can  only  glance  at  a  matter  to  which 
I  alluded  on  a  former  occasion.  Our  Eighteenth  Eeport  ■ 
sets  forth  at  length  disparaging  pictures  by  Mr.  Dickens 
of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  while  it  makes  no  mention 
of  opinions  by  Captain  Hamilton  (the  accomplished  au- 
thor of  "Cyril  Thornton"),  Miss  Martineau,  Dr.  Keed, 
Dr.  Matheson,  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox,  Dr.  Hoby,  Captain  Marry- 
at,  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  Mr.  Ahdy,  all  of  whom  have 
expressed  themselves  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
in  favor  of  that  system.  Nor  does  it  make  any  allu- 
sion to  authoritative  opinions  by  different  commission- 
ers from  foreign  governments :  as  Crawford,  from  Eng- 
land, in  1834 ;  Demetz  and  Blouet,  from  France,  in  1837 ; 
Pringle,  from  England,  in  1838 ;  Julius,  from  Prussia, 
in  1836 ;  and  Neilson  and  Mondelet,  from  the  Canadian 
government,  in  1836,  —  all  of  whom  reported  emphati- 
cally in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  Surely  it 
was  not  candid  and  just  to  neglect  all  that  these  trav- 
ellers and  commissioners  had  reported,  while  bringii^ 
forwai'd  the  im^nings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  unearthing 
dateless  letters  of  Roscoe  and  Lafayette,  to  employ  them 
in  a  cause  for  which  they  were  never  written. 

Sixthly.  Our  Eighteenth  Report  is  open  to  another 
objection,  either  of  gross  ignorance  or  most  uncandid 
■withholding  of  information.  It  employs  these  words, 
■which  appear  remarkable  ■when  we  consider  the  actual 
facts :  "  What  will  le  done  m  other  cowairies  is  evidently 
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suspended,  in  a  greai  degree,  on  tlie  results  of  more  expe- 
rieuce  iii  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  system."  Nothing 
more  is  said  of  what  had  heen  done  in  otiier  countries, 
and  the  reader  is  left  to  infer  that  nothing  had  heen 
done.  This  was  in  May,  1 843.  Now  what,  at  thai  tiTm, 
had  been  done  in  other  countries  ? 

In  England  the  inspectors  of  public  prisons  had 
made  hvo  or  more  able  and  extensive  reports  in  favor 
of  the  Separate  System,  where  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded  are  developed  with  fulness  and  eleamesa. 
Parliament  had  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  creation 
of  a  model  prison  on  this  system  at  Pentonville,  Thia 
had  been  budt,  and  also  other  prisons  on  tlie  same  sys- 
tem in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  DwiGHT,  Will  the  gentleman  please  to  state  the 
difference  between  the  prisons  at  Philadelphia  and  Pen- 
tonville ? 

Mr.  Sumner.  With  great  pleasure,  so  far  as' any  ex- 
ists. The  two  are  founded  on  the  same  principle  of 
separation,  though  that  of  Pentonville  is  probably  ad- 
ministered with  less  austerity  than  that  of  Philadelphia. 
They  may  differ  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind. 

I  return  to  a  review  of  what  had  been  done  in  1843, 
when  I  was  inten'upted. 

In  France  the  subject  had  undergone  most  thorough 
discussion,  in  journals,  in  pamphlets,  among  professional 
men,  and  in  official  documents.  The  Government  and 
the  highest  authorities  in  state  and  in  medicine  had 
declared  in  favor  of  the  Separate  System.  Their  con- 
clusions were  founded  on  ample  inquiries  by  commis- 
sions visiting  America,  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Bel- 
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giiim,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Prussia,  Spain,  and 
even  Turkey.  In  1836,  Count  Gasparin,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  wrote  a  ciraulax  informing  the  prefects  of 
the  departments  that  the  Government  had  decided  to 
adopt  exclusively  the  Separate  System  in  the  maisom 
d^arrSt,  or  what  may  be  called  the  county  jails.  In  1839 
the  grave  question  of  the  influeace  of  this  system  on 
health,  bodily  and  mental,  was  submitted  to  the  highest 
living  authority,  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  who  referred 
it  to  a  committee  consisting  of  MM  Pariset,  Mor4,  Vil- 
lerm4,  Louis,  and  Esqnirol.  Their  report,  drawn  up  by 
the  last  named  distinguished  authority,  expressly  de- 
clared that  "  separate  imprisonment  by  day  and  night, 
with  labor,  and  conversation  with  the  overseers  and  in- 
spectors, does  not  abridge  the  life  of  the  prisoners,  nor 
compromise  their  reason."  This  report  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  learned  body  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  In  1840,  M.  R^musat,  Minister  of  tlie  In- 
terior, submitted  the  project  of  a  law  for  the  building 
of  prisons  on  the  principle  of  separation.  This  was  sus- 
tained by  a  masterly  report  from  M.  de  TocquevUIe,  dat- 
ed June  25, 1840.  It  was  followed  in  1841  by  another 
circular  from  the  Home  Department,  communicating  an 
atlas  of  plans  to  the  departments  as  their  guide  in  build- 
ing prisons.     I  hold  one  of  them  in  my  hand  now. 

Mr.  DWiGHT,  looking  at  the  atlas,  said,  "  The  cells 
here  are  on  a  circumference,  whereas  in  Philadelphia 
they  are  on  radii" 

Mr.  Sumner.  In  some  of  the  plans  the  cells  are  on 
a  circumference,  and  in  some  on  radii  Does  this  make 
any  difference  in  the  system  ? 
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I  will  proceed-  In  1843, 17tli  April,  Co\int  Duchatel, 
in  behalf  of  the  Government,  introduced  a  bOl  providing 
for  the  extenaion  of  the  principle  of  separation  to  all 
the  maisons  de  /oree  throughout  France.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  tliis  could  not  be  carried  into  execution  at 
an  expense  less  than  one  hundred  and  seven  millions  of 
franca,  or  nearly  twenty  miUious  of  dollars.  At  the  same 
time  it  appeared  that  the  extensive  prison  La  Roquette, 
in  Paris,  had  been  for  several  years  in  most  successful 
operation.  Still  further,  in  1843,  it  was  stated  by  M. 
de  Tocq^ueville,  that,  since  1838,  thirty  prisons,  contain- 
ing two  thousand  seven  himdred  and  forty  cells  on  the 
Separate  System,  had  been  built,  or  were  in  an  advanced 
state  of  building,  in  the  departments  of  France.  Yet 
nothing  of  all  this  is  in  our  Eeport 

In  Poland,  it  appears  that  a  prison  on  the  Separate 
System  was  commenced  as  long  ago  as  1831,  and  has 
been  in  successful  operation  since  1835,  while  in  1843 
appropriations  were  made  to  build  three  more.  Notliing 
of  this  appears  in  our  Eeport. 

In  Denmarlc,  after  an  elaborate  report  from  a  com- 
mittee, a  royal  ordinance  declared,  in  1841,  that  "  all 
houses  of  detention  to  be  built  for  the  accused  shall  be 
on  the  Separate  System,  and  that  all  new  constructions 
or  reconstructions  which  the  old  prisons  shall  require 
shall  be  on  this  system,  to  prepare  for  its  general  adop- 
tion." Again,  another  ordinance  followed,  June  25, 1842, 
on  the  report  of  a  commission  that  had  visited  England, 
directing  the  building  of  certain  prisons  on  this  system. 
Our  Eeport  contains  nothing  of  this. 

Looli  at  Norway.  In  1838  a  commission  from  this 
region  was  sent  to  visit  the  principal  prisons  in  England, 
Ireland,  Belgium,   France,   Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
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Deninaik.  Its  report  was  made  in  1841.  "  Its  unani- 
mous and  absolute  advice  was,  to  demand  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  prisons  of  Norway  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System."     Here  again  our  Keport  is  silent. 

In  Sweden,  the  States  General  declared,  in  1841,  that 
the  Separate  System  was  the  mOst  rational,  and  voted 
1,300,000  florins  for  the  construction  of  new  prisons 
on  this  system  Already  hefore  this  time,  the  pres- 
ent Kii^  of  Sweden,  then  Crown  Prince,  had  secured 
a  new  honor  for  his  throne  by  writing  a  hook  on  pris- 
ons, where  he  compared  the  Auburn  and  Pemisylvauia 
Systems,  and  gave  his  preference  to  the  latter.  Of  this 
our  Report  says  not  a  word. 

Here,  as  I  refer  to  this  royal  author,  let  me  pause  to 
offer  him  my  tribute  of  gratitude.  His  work,  originally 
written  in  Swedish,  has  been  already  twice  translated 
into  German,  twice  into  French,  once  into  Norwegian, 
and  once  into  English.  It  deserves  to  be  translated 
into  every  language  of  the  globe.  Such  words  from  a 
throne  find  no  parallel  in  history.  All  the  productions 
from  the  eighteen  royal  authors  of  England,  and  the  five 
of  Scotland,  mentioned  in  Walpole's  Catalogue,  could  not 
confer  the  same  true  honor  as  these  few  pages.  Not 
the  "  prettie  versse  "  of  Henry  the  Sixth ;  not  the  vol- 
ume of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  has  secured  to  his 
royal  successors  the  unchangeable  title  of  "Defender 
of  the  Faith" ;  not  the  "  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,"  and 
other  writings,  teeniii^  with  pun,  pedantry,  vanity, 
Script\u«,  and  prerogative,  of  James  the  First;  not 
the  ballads,  songs,  rondeaus,  and  poems  of  the  four 
Jameses  of  Scotland.  A  work  on  "  Punishments  and 
Prisons"  by  a  king,  written  in  a  spirit  of  simplicity 
and  gentleness,  with  sympathy  for  the  poor,  the  hum- 
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ble,  the  sinful,  teaches  iia  to  appreciate  fornis  of  gran- 
deur higher  than  aiiy  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  royal 
ambition.  Oscar  is  the  son  of  Bernadotte,  a  marshal  of 
the  French  Empire,  and  elected  king  of  Sweden;  but 
—  pardon  me  while  I  speak  what  my  heart  feels — 
the  author  of  tliis  little  book  of  himiauity  and  wisdom 
iiispires  a  warmer  glow  of  admiration  tlian  the  com- 
mander of  the  centre  in  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  or  of 
the  timely  succors  that  hurried  the  close  of  the  giant 
struggle  at  Leipzig.  He  sits  on  a  throne  illustrated  by 
two  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  modem  Europe ;  but 
his  is  a  truer  glory  than  that  of  Gustavus  Vasa  in  the 
mines  of  Dalecai'lia,  or  of  Gusfcavus  Adolpbus  on  the 
field  of  Lutzen. 

In  Holland,  the  penal  code  established  in  1840,  as 
the  basis  of  prison  discipline,  separation  by  night  and 
labor  in  common  by  day.  "  But  they  were  not  slow  to 
recognize  the  insufficiency  of  this,"  says  one  of  the 
eminent  authorities.  Wherefore  the  States  General  or- 
dered the  system  of  separate  impHsonment,  as  practised 
at  Philadelphia,  with  the  modifications  which  excluded 
solitvde,  separating  the  prisoners  from  each  other,  and 
securing  communication  with  good  people.  In  the 
States  General  there  wasonly  one  wme  against  this  sys- 
tem.    Again  is  our  Eeport  silent. 

And  lastly,  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  a  plan  of  a 
prison  on  the  Separate  System  was  adopted  in  1842.  I 
have  here  the  atlas  containing  a  full  representation  of 
this  prison  in  all  its  parts.  But  of  this,  too,  our  Eeport 
says  nothing. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  is  it  not  humihating  that 
our  Society  should  have  put  forth  the  statement  it  did 
with  r^ard  to  "  other  countries  "  f     Most  certainly,  if 
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the  autliors  of  the  Eighteenth  Eeport  were  ignorant  of 
the  extensive  adoption  in  Europe  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System,  tlieir  ignorance  was  reprehensible,  and  not  to 
be  vindicated  by  the  apology  of  tlie  Secretary,  that  he 
could  not  read  Freucli.  If  uncandidly  they  withheld  or 
suppressed  this  information,  as  I  cannot  suppose,  they 
are  equally  I'eprehensible. 

Such  is  the  Eighteenth  Eeport  of  our  Society !  And 
yet  this  document,  seamed  and  botched  with  error  and 
uncandid  statement,  injuriously  affecting  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System,  was  sent  by  our  Society,  as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  to  every  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  that  State.  Surely  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
humane  and  upright  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
administration  of  prisons  thei-e  felt  that  we  had  done 
them  wroi^. 

n. 

I  HOW  come  to  the  second  proposition  in  the  Eeport 
and  Resolutions  under  consideration ;  and  here  I  shall 
be  brief.  It  is  proposed  that  we  shall  recognize  the 
directors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania 
as  sincere  fellow-laborers  in  the  cause  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline, and  shall  declare,  that,  if  expressions  have  ap- 
peared iu  our  Reports,  or  been  uttered  at  any  of  our 
public  meetings,  which  have  justly  given  pain  to  our 
brethren,  our  Society  sincerely  regrets  them.  Is  not 
this  a  proper  and  most  Christian  resolution  ?  What 
candid  or  generous  mind  can  hesitate  with  regard  to  it, 
particularly  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  course 
of  our  Society  towards  those  gentlemen  and  the  system 
they  have  administered  ?     But  here  ^ain  we  encounter 
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the  Treasurer,  the  Achilles  of  this  debate,  according  to 
the  description  of  that  martial  character  by  Horace,— 

'■  Impiger,  iraoundiis,  inexorabilis,  aoer." 

The  Treasurer,  with  passionate  emphasis,  objects  to  any 
expressions  of  confidence  in  the  gentlemen  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  not  peraonally  acq^uainted  with  all  of  them. 
He  is  conscientious  on  the  point.  He  wiU  not  commit 
our  tender  Society  by  any  such  extra vi^nt  declaration. 
To  be  sure,  he  made  no  opposition,  when  our  association 
passed  a  formal  vote  in  its  own  favor,  declaring  nothing 
less  than  that  it  was  "entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every 
friend  of  humanity  for  its  successful  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  Prison  Discipline."  ^  It  was  all  right  for  us  to  praise 
ourselves;  but  the  Treasurer  cannot  praise  the  gentle- 
men of  Philadelphia.  He  never  objected  to  any  of  the 
hard  words  we  have  employed  with  regard  to  them  and 
their  system.  It  is  those  soft  words,  turning  away  wrath, 
which  disturb  his  propriety. 

Then,  again,  he  dislikes  what  he  calls  an  hypotheti- 
cal apology.  He  is  startled  by  the  if.  He  cannot  say, 
"If  I  have  uttered  words  which  have  justly  given  pain 
to  my  brother,  I  sincerely  regret  it."  There  is  too  much 
for  him  in  that  if.  It  is  no  better  than  hut  yet  in 
are,  which  was 


Some  monatrous  malefeotor." 
True  to  its  vocation,  this  little  word  brings  before  the 
Treasurer  a  monstrous  proposition,  which  he  cannot 
receive.  No,  —  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
But  bis  sudden  sensitiveness  with  regard  to  the  course 
of  the  Society  should  not  prevent  us  from  performing  a 
simple  duty. 

1  Annual  Meeting,  May  30, 1837:  Twelfth  Report. 
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III. 

The  third  and  last  proposition  involved  in  the  Report 
and  Eeaolutions  is,  that  our  Society,  by  its  officers  and 
individual  members,  ought  to  strive  for  increased  useful- 
ness ;  and  it  is  particularly  urged  upon  the  Managers  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  individual  members.  This,  too, 
is  opposed  violently,  as  if  it  were  not  the  d\ity  of  all  to 
seek  new  opportunities  of  doing  good.  The  Treasurer,  of 
course,  is  ardent.  He  does  not  ask  the  cooperation  of 
others.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Society,  he  says,  to  act 
by  one  mind  only. 

Look  at  our  grandiose  organization.  We  have  a  Pres- 
ident with  forty  Vice-Presidents,  —  or,  borrowing  an 
illustration  from  Turkey,  "a  pacha  with  forty  taiU." 
Then  we  have  a  laige  body  of.  foreign  correspondents, 
whose  names  we  print  in  capitals,  —  "fancy  men,"  as 
they  have  been  caUed,  because  they  are  for  show,  I  sup- 
pose, like  our  Vice-Presidents.  Then  there  are  scores 
of  Directors,  and  a  Board  of  Managers.  Now  I  know 
full  weU,  that,  of  these,  very  few  interest  themselves  so 
much  in  our  Society  as  to  attend  its  sessions.  At  the 
meeting  last  year  for  the  choice  of  officers  there  were 
ten  present.  We  ten  chose  the  whole  array  of  Vice- 
Presidents  and  all  And  then,  too,  the  Secretary  po- 
litely furnished  us  printed  tickets  bearii^  their  names 
and  his  own.  Certainly,  Sir,  somethii^  should  be  done 
to  mend  this  matter.  We  must  cease  to  have  so  many 
officers,  or  they  must  participate  actively  in  the  duties 
of  the  Society. 

Look  now  at  our  annual  income.  Notwithstanding 
the  special  pleading  of  the  Treasurer,  I  must  insist  that 
this  is  upwards  of  3  3,000,  derived  partly  &om  interest 
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on  OUT  capital  stock  of  $  7,000,  and  the  remainder  from 
subscriptions  obtained  through  the  solicitations  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  DwiGHT.  But  tliis  is  not  a  permanent  income. 
It  is  derived  from  the  charity  of  BostoiL 

Mr.  Sumner.  And  is  not  the  charity  of  Boston  perma^ 
nent  ?  I  have  stated  facts  precisely  a:S  tliey  are.  Now 
it  becomes  a  society  so  richly  endowed  to  do  much  for 
the  cause  to  which  it  professes  devotion.  It  should 
make  itaelf  felt  widely,  not  only  in  our  own  State, 
but  wherever  Prison  Discipline  claims  attention. 

But  what  does  it  accomphsh?  On  looking  at  its 
journal  for  the  last  three  years,  it  appears  that  the  chief 
business  of  the  Managers,  who  have  met  some  three  or 
four  times  in  the  year  only,  has  been  to  vote  a  salary 
of  seventeen  hundred  doUars  to  the  Secretary,  with  fuel 
and  rent  for  his  office  sometimes,  and  also  to  vote  him  a 
vacation  of  four  months  in  the  country  during  our  pleas- 
ant summers.  This,  certainly,  so  far  as  the  Managers 
are  concerned,  is  not  doing  much  for  Prison  Discipline. 
But  the  Managers  aie  responsible  for  the  Annual  Ee- 
porte  of  the  Society.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that,  for  several  years,  our  Society  has  done  Httle  be- 
sides publishing  these  Eeports.  Its  annual  income  and 
the  labors  of  its  official  galaxy  are  all  absorbed  in  these. 
I  would  not  disparage  these  documents ;  but,  professing, 
as  I  do,  some  familiarity  with  the  kind  of  labor  reqiaired 
in  their  preparation,  I  cannot  forbear  repeating  what  I 
have  said  before,  that,  if  we  take  our  last  Eeport  for  an 
example,  one  month  would  be  a  lai^e  allowance  of  time 
.for  its  production  by  any  one  competent  man.     But  the 
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Treasurer  says  our  Society  has  devised  a  plan  for  a  new 
jail  in  Boston,  which  of  itself  is  no  inconsiderable  la- 
bor, —  and  the  Treasurer  praises  this  plan.  My  own 
judgment  with  regai^d  to  it  is  of  very  little  consequence; 
but  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Dr.  Julius,  of  Prussia, 
one  of  the  highest  living  authorities  on  the  subject,  — 
to  whom  the  plan  has  been  shown,  —  who  e 
opinion  different  from  that  of  tlie  Treasurer. 

Certainly,  Sir,  our  Society  must  do  more..  It  b 
us  to  imitate  sister  associations  in  Philadelphia  and 
ITew  York,  whose  incomes  are  less  than  ours,  and  whose 
array  of  organization  is  not  so  imposing,  but  who,  by 
committees  and  sub-committees,  and  conmiittees  of 
ladies  too,  make  their  beneficence  practically  felt  by 
those  who  ai'e  in  prison,  while  by  their  influence  they 
widely  affect  public  opinion.  It  becomes  us  also  to  im- 
itate the  Board  of  Education  in  our  own  Commonwealth, 
which  not  only  publishes  an  Annual  Report,  but  by  its 
Secretary  makes  annual  visits  to  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  by  lectures  and  speeches,  by  the  glowing  pen  and 
the  living  voice,  arouses  the  indifferent  and  confirms  the 
wavering.  I  tniat  soon  to  hear  of  lectures  on  Prison 
Disciphne,  and  of  local  societies  under  our  auspices  in 
every  county  of  the  State. 

Ours  is  a  laige  and  powerful  organization,  abounding 
in  resources  of  all  kinds,  plenteously  supplied  by  never- 
failing  streams  of  charity.  We  must  administer  it  in 
the  spirit  of  charity,  that  we  may  promote  the  great- 
est good  of  those  who  are  its  objects.  The  contribu- 
tions of  which  we  are  almoners  should  not  rim  to 
waste.  All  must  join  in  effort  to  give  them  the  widest 
influence.  All  must  help  place  our  Society  in  cordial 
.fellowship  with  other  laborers  in  the  same  piysuits. 
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Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  unite  with  your  hoii- 
orecl  predecessor  [Eev.  Dr.  Wayland]  in  promoting  these 
worthy  ohjects.  Commence  your  new  duties  by  guid- 
ing us  in  a  path  where  we  may  find  that  universal  confi- 
dence now  somewhat  forfeited,  and  where  the  blessings 
of  those  in  prison,  who  have  felt  our  kindness,  may  he 


I  believe  I  might  leave  the  Eeport  and  Eesolntions 
here,  feehng  that  they  stand  on  impregnable  ground. 
But  there  are  two  objections,  each  brought  by  different 
speakers,  which  I  have  reserved  to  the  close :  one  founded 
on  the  private  character  of  the  Secretary  of  our  Society ; 
the  other,  on  the  allt^ed  superiority  of  the  Congregate 
System  over  the  Separate  System. 

In  interposii^  the  private  character  of  the  Secretary, 
a  new  issue  is  presented,  entirely  immaterial  to  the 
ijuestion  on  the  adoption  of  the  Eesolutions.  This  is 
discerned  merely  by  repeating  the  grounds  of  these. 
Fir&t,  our  Society  ought  to  be  candid  and  just ;  secondly, 
it  should  offer  a  hand  of  fellowship  to  our  brethren  in 
Philadelphia  ;  thirdly,  it  should  be  more  useful,  These 
propositions  are  not  answered,  when  we  declare,  in  elo- 
quent phrase,  that  the  private  character  of  the  Secretary 
is  good.  I,  too,  give  my  homage  to  his  private  charac- 
ter. I  have  never  failed  to  render  my  tribute  to  his 
early  merit  in  founding  and  oi^nizing  this  Society ;  nor 
in  this  discussion,  painful  as  it  has  been,  and  calHng  for 
severe  criticism  of  matters  with  which  he  is  intimately 
connected,  have  I  made  any  impeachment  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  his  course  is  controlled  It  is  my  ear- 
nest desire,  that  the  Society,  under  his  auspices,  may  be 
more  widely  felt,  and  develop  new  capacities  for  useful- 
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The  other  remaining  objection  is,  that  the  Congregate 
System  is  superior  to  the  Separate  System,  and  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  Eeport  and  Eesolutions  will  be  givir^ 
adhesion  to  the  latter.  This  conclusion  is  not  correct. 
Tour  Committee  ask  for  candor  and  justice ;  they  do  not 
ask  for  adhesion  to  any  system.  On  the  contrary,  they 
expressly  disclaim  such  desire.  But  it  may  well  be 
asked  -—  and  I  allude  to  this  point  not  because  I  regard 
it  as  material  to  the  issue  —  whether  experience  does 
conclusively  establish  the  superiority  of  the  Congregate 
System.  My  learned  friend  [  Mr.  Gray]  who  first  in- 
troduced this  topic  founds  his  conclusion  mainly  on  a 
comparison  of  the  prisons  at  Philadelphia  and  Charles- 
town,  where  the  statistics  are  said  to  show  a  much  lar- 
ger proportion  of  mortality  and  insanity  in  the  fonner 
than  in  the  latter.  Admitting  that  the  statistics  ad- 
duced are  accurate  (and  I  do  not  propose  to  question 
them),  it  is  very  hasty  in  my  friend  to  adopt  his  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  systems.  In  the  first  place,  the  limited  experience 
of  these  prisons,  or  any  small  number  of  prisons,  may 
he  affected  by  circumstances  irrespective  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, —  as,  for  instance,  their  administration,  wliich  may 
be  more  or  less  defective.  And  permit  me  to  say,  that 
the  argument  of  my  friend  seems  rather  to  show  a  de- 
fect in  the  administration  of  the  system  at  Philadelphia 
than  in  the  system  itself.  The  system  has  hut  one  es- 
sential idea,  the  absolute  separation  of  prisoners  from 
each  other.  But  it  is  said  that  this  cannot  be  practi- 
cally carried  out,  consistently  with  health  of  body  and 
mind.  It  may  be  so.  But  here  the  highest  authorities 
have  affirmed  the  opposite.  The  College  of  Medicine  in 
France,  and  the  Scientific  Congress  at  Padua  in  1843,  and 
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of  Lacca  in  1844,  pronounce  it  practicable.  But  my 
friend  urges,  that  eacli  prisoner  should  be  indulged  with 
at  least  two  hours  of  society  daily,  and  that  this  is  im- 
practicable. I  doubt  if  80  much  13  requisite.  But  if 
this  and  much  more  be  needed,  to  secure  for  oiu'  piis- 
ons  those  influences  most  conducive  to  the  reformation 
of  offenders,  will  it  not  be  found  ?  There  are  Christian 
clergymen  who  iind  time  to  hleas  with  their  presence, 
with  prayers  and  texts,  the  gaudy  celebrations  of  mili- 
tary companies ;  there  are  yoimg  men  who  partake  of 
these  pomps.  Cannot  as  many  be  found  who  wiU.  visit 
those  in  prison  ? 

In  the  next  place,  the  conclusion  is  fallacious,  as  it  is 
founded  on  a  comparison  of  prisons  in  different  places, 
under  the  influence  of  different  circumstances  of  climate 
and  situation ;  whereas,  to  render  the  compaiison  ex- 
act, it  should  be  between  prisons  in  the  same  place,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances.  This  I  am  enabled  to 
make.  There  are  now  at  Geneva  two  prisons,  one  on 
the  Auburn  System,  built  in  1825,  and  the  other  on  the 
Pennsylvania  System,  built  in  1843.  M.  Ferri^re,  the 
chaplain  of  both  these  prisons,  —  and  therefore,  it  must 
be  supposed,  equally  conversant  mth  both,  —  presented 
to  the  Penitentiary  Congress  at  R^ankfort  a  comparison 
between  these  two,  which  he  states  to  be  in  the  same  lo- 
cality, with  a  unity  of  conditions  in  all  i-espects,  except 
what  touches  the  system  itself  He  gives  the  prefer- 
ence in  every  particular  to  the  Pennsylvania  prison,  and 
expressly  declares  that  there  are  always  persons  in  the 
Auburn  prison  who  are  insane,  while,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  have  beeu  none  in  the  other  prison. 

Lastly,  the  conchision  of  my  friend  is  fallacious,  inas- 
much as  it  is  founded  on  a  too  narrow  induction,  closing 
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his  eyes  to  tlie  experience  of  Europe.  There  is  the 
prison  of  Warsaw,  on  the  Separate  System,  which  has 
been  in  operation  since  1835.  Luring  the  twelve  years 
since  its  occupation  there  have  been  only  two  cases 
of  mental  alienation,  one  of  which  declared  itself  on 
the  morning  after  the  arrest,  and  the  other  was  caused 
by  too  hasty  treatment  of  the  plica.  In  France,  as  we 
learn  from  an  address  before  the  Penitentiary  Congress, 
there  are  nineteen  prisons  on  the  Separate  System, 
which  have  been  occupied  since  1843.  "The  experi- 
ence," it  is  said,  "is  not  of  long  duration,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  assure  the  spirits  of  the  most  fearful.  Tlie 
most  harmonious  unanimity  prevails  in  the  observations 
of  the  physicians.  All  recognize  that  maladies  are  less 
freq^uent,  and  shorter  in  duration.  It  is  the  same  with 
mental  alienation,  in  the  period  of  one  to  four  years  to 
which  the  observations  relate.  No  cause  of  insanity  is 
attributed  by  the  physicians  to  the  Separate  System, 
as  it  is  practised  in  France,  with  frequent  visits,  labor, 
and  an  hour  at  least  of  exercise  in  the  open  air."  In 
England  there  are  at  this  moment  thirty  prisons  on  the 
Separate  System,  with  thirty-five  hundred  cells,  which 
are  so  successful  in  their  influences  that  upwards  of 
three  thousand  additional  cells  are  to  be  constructed. 
On  the  Continent  there  are  many  directors  of  Auburn 
prisons  who  have  become  dissatisfied  with  their  opera- 
tion, and  openly  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System.  I  might  dwell  on  the  experience  of 
Europe  till  the  chimes  of  midnight  sounded  in  our 
ears ;  but  I  forbear.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  topic,  how- 
ever, without  alluding  to  one  suggestion,  which  came 
in  such  a  questionable  shape  that  I  am  at  a  loss  hov/  to 
treat  it. 
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The  sentiment  of  patriotism  is  invoked,  and  we  are 
gravely  told  that  the  reference  to  European  authority 
and  experience  ■which  has  occurred  in  this  dehate  is 
not  consistent  with  a  proper  regard  to  our  own  coun- 
try. It  is  natural.  Sir,  for  us  to  love  our  oountiy,  and 
to  take  pride  in  its  institutions.  Whatever  is  done 
among  us  finds  special  favor,  if  it  he  associated  in  any 
■vvay  -with  our  country.  But  this  sentiment  must  not 
hecome  a  prejudice.  It  must  not  become  a  maUgn 
influence  to  interrupt  the  course  of  truth,  or  interfere 
with  q^ueetions  to  which  it  is  alien.  The  subject  now 
before  us  belongs  to  science  and  philanthropy,  and  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  prejudices  of  patriotism  have 
any  just  foothold  in  these  sacred  demesnes.  Let  us 
welcome  knowledge,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  Hail 
holy  light !  from  whatever  aun  or  star  it  may  pour  upon 
the  eyes,  from  whatever  cotmtry  or  clime  it  may  pene-  ' 
trate  the  understanding  or  the  heart ! 

Again  let  me  say  that  our  Eeport  and  Eesolutions 
stand  on  impregnable  grounds.  And  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  conclude,  let  me  render  to  you  just  thanks 
for  the  impartiality  and  amenity  with  which  you  have 
presided  over  these  debates,  and  may  these  high  quali- 
ties be  reflected  in  the  future  course  of  our  Society.  Let 
us  all  unite  in  efforts  for  increased  usefulness,  in  har-, 
mony  with  one  another,  and  with  kindred  associations 
of  our  own  country  and  of  other  lands.  And  if,  ft'om 
the  collisions  of  this  discussion  there  have  been  any 
sparks  of  unkindly  feeling,  may  they  all  be  quenched 
in  the  vote  which  is  now  to  be  taken. 
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in  the  "  Ameriean  Jurisb,"  ^  entitled  "  Customs  and 
Origin  of  Customary  Law,"  written  by  Mr.  Stackpole 
while  stiU  very  young,  drew  the  attention  of  learned 
men  in  Europe,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  was  ever  done  by 
any  paper  of  mere  jurisprudence  from  our  country.  It 
was  the  subject  of  comment  by  the  late  Professor  Park, 
at  King's  Collie,  in  one  of  his  public  lectures,  who  read 
■extracts  from  it  to  his  classes,  and  it  was  republished 
in  one  of  the  English  law  journals.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  American  productions  found  little  favor  from 
the  mother  country.  Story  and  Kent  had  not  then 
compelled  recognition  of  American  law  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  "Westminster  Hall.  This  article  will  he  read 
with  interest  by  students  of  jurisprudence  and  history, 
while  it  must  always  possess  peculiar  attraction,  as 
the  early  olfering  of  ingenuous  youth  to  a  stern  profes- 
sion ardently  espoused.  Perhaps  nothing  ever  appeared 
in  our  country,  from  one  equally  young,  evincing  a  finer 
juridical  spirit. 

Mr.  Stackpole  has  been  removed  from  strongest  fam- 
ily ties,  from  a  large  cluster  of  friends,  from  enjoyments 
richly  spread  by  competency  and  taste,  and  from  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  which  were  before  him  in  ample 
fields,  while  his  sun  of  life  was  still  high  and  glowing 
in  the  heavens.  He  has  passed  away  as  a  shadow.  Let 
us  clasp  and  hold  fast  the  memory  of  his  virtues. 

1  July,  1830,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  28-63. 
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